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Introduction 


“I didn’t know what I was craving until I found it” 


So, once before Passover I was cleaning out the laundry room. There was a 
lot of old tapes. Real brown and dusty. And I found a tape from a cantor, Ari 
Klein.’ So, I listened to it. And I fell in love immediately. I loved it. And from 
there on you grow into it. And then I started going to the store and buying, 
every dollar that I had I would spend. And I collected over the years. There 
was a store on Lee Avenue, Lee Avenue Photo. And when I completed pur- 
chasing their entire stock, I started taking the bus to Borough Park, Mostly 
Music.’ They had even more, larger selection. I was sent out to do a lot of 
errands. All the change I had I got to keep. So, with that I purchased tapes. 


—DAVID REICH, INTERVIEW, JANUARY 15, 20193 


David Reich is a thirty-eight-year-old Hasidic man, born and raised in the Satmar 
Hasidic neighborhood of Williamsburg, Brooklyn. His life is typical of many men 
in his community; he is the father of a large family and makes his living run- 
ning a business as a retail distributor supplying other businesses mostly focused 
within the Hasidic Brooklyn enclave. He is also a committed and passionate fan 
and performer of “golden age” recorded cantorial music, a style of Jewish sacred 
music that reached its peak of popularity in the first half of the twentieth century, 
decades before he was born. This style is not associated with the Hasidic commu- 
nity and in fact is not popular or particularly well-known or understood in any 
segment of contemporary Jewish America—Orthodox, liberal, or otherwise. 

In this anecdote, Reich offers a picture of his musical engagement as having 
emerged from a single, life-altering moment of discovery. For Reich, this moment 
of aesthetic awakening was transformative, leading toward a path of immersion 
in an archive of old records.* Reich’s knowledge of the recorded style of canto- 
rial music and his skill as a performer in this style place him in a community of 
Hasidic musicians for whom cantorial music has taken a central place as a frame 
for creative endeavors and constructing identities as artists. 
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This book offers a cultural history of a tiny musical subculture within contempo- 
rary Orthodox Judaism in New York City. Yet in the telling, the story of the musical 
lives of Hasidic cantorial revivalists implicates lineages and contexts that resonate 
beyond their corner of the world. The story of these cantors raises broader theoreti- 
cal concerns and methodological questions about how considerations of aesthetics 
can offer insight into histories of social change. Hasidic cantorial revivalists are one 
of many groups in the contemporary world to redress perceived social and aesthetic 
limitations in their community through recourse to an image of the past. Their 
story contributes to a literature on the role of music as a key to understanding pro- 
cesses of social change, especially in the American Jewish community." 

Cantorial records of the early twentieth century document a style of Jewish 
music that is based on older strands of folkloric prayer sounds arranged and com- 
posed in an aestheticized form and decontextualized from their role as ritual in 
the synagogue. This style is at one and the same time understood by cantorial 
music fans as a folkloric, primitivist aesthetic that harkens back to Eastern Euro- 
pean traditions, but one that is also deeply influenced by Western classical music 
and opera. It is this doubleness, this spiritual and musical paradox in the sound 
world of early twentieth century cantors, that continues to intrigue and pres- 
ent opportunities for aesthetic exploration for artists in the twenty-first century. 
Gramophone-era records present a musical world that includes more than sound 
alone: the records preserve a unique style of Jewish musical aesthetics, but they 
also suggest a conception of the cantor as a form of Jewish personhood, an identity 
grounded both in ritual knowledge and musical expertise. Old records offer testi- 
mony of the existence in the past of an approach to prayer that was lent its specific 
sociality by the experience of music performance and listening. Gramophone-era 
cantorial culture presents Hasidic cantorial revivalists with attractive and novel 
enticements: a distinctive musical style, an identity category of the charismatic 
Jewish sacred music artist, and an approach to prayer characterized by an aesthetic 
listening experience. All three of these signature elements of cantorial culture are 
absent from the contemporary Jewish life that is familiar to Hasidic singers. 

This book explores how Hasidic cantorial revivalists learn the musical style 
of gramophone-era cantors and then what they are able to do with this knowl- 
edge, working within the affordances and pushing at the limitations of their social 
worlds. It is a story of adventurous exploration of the archive, imaginative expres- 
sion of a sensorium of novel aesthetic experience, and tentative, furtive steps 
toward building a sonic future based in the experience of listening to the past. On 
a practical level, Hasidic cantorial revival always involves work of cultural transla- 
tion and recontextualization of sounds and ideas across boundaries of time and 
identity. The Hasidic singers studied here are, for the most part, performing their 
revivalist style of singing in non-Hasidic spaces. The key challenge of their jour- 
ney as artists involves finding a place for their musical endeavor, usually working 
outside the separatist religious community in which they have lived their lives. 
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The contemporary cantorial revivalists of Brooklyn were born into Hasidic 
enclave communities that have their foundational roots in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the Russian Pale of Settlement and Poland. The founder of the modern 
Hasidic movement, Israel ben Eliezer (ca.1700-60), referred to as the Baal Shem 
Tov (Hebrew, the master of the good name) was a populist leader who sought to 
revolutionize the religious life of Jews by democratizing access to the Jewish mys- 
tical tradition. The revitalized spiritual experience championed by the Baal Shem 
Tov and other early Hasidic leaders was achieved through storytelling, ecstatic 
dance, and music. While Hasidism began as a revolutionary movement in Ortho- 
dox Judaism with an anti-establishment cast, by the early nineteenth century the 
leaders of Hasidism had consolidated authority into hereditary courts led by char- 
ismatic rabbis referred to as tsadik (Hebrew, righteous one, pl. tsadikim) or rebbe 
(Yiddish, a familiar term for rabbi). Hasidic courts functioned both as religious 
sects and as the centers of political and social life. Hasidic rebbes were vested by 
custom and fortified by institutions with a broad array of forms of authority over 
the spiritual and practical lives of their followers.° 

Forms of radical pietism established by the first generation of Hasidic lead- 
ers were formalized into religious practices that were adhered to with increasing 
strictness by subsequent generations of Hasidim. Today, Hasidic Judaism is associ- 
ated with a dedication to the preservation of Jewish life ways and customs in the 
context of modernization and assimilation. The artists whose work I profile in this 
book were raised in the Belz, Bobov, Satmar and Lubavitch communities, all sects 
named for their places of origin in Eastern Europe. While there are important cul- 
tural differences between these groups that I will address in the context of discus- 
sions of the cantors and their music, these Hasidic communities share in common 
a separatist orientation, a focus on religious life, and conservative attitudes that 
have a controlling influence on approaches to education and expressive culture. 

The Hasidic singers involved in cantorial revival are not bound exclusively 
to the separatist communities in which they were born; their professional lives 
especially are characterized by movement between social worlds. Contem- 
porary Orthodoxy in the United States can be broadly divided into two main 
categories—Modern Orthodoxy and separatist Orthodoxy. Hasidism falls into the 
latter category. Other branches of separatist Orthodoxy include groups referred to 
as Litvish or Yeshivish, terms that convey the centrality of traditional Jewish 
textual learning to the community. Litvish and Hasidic Jews are often grouped 
together under the umbrella term Haredi, a word used in Israel to connote sepa- 
ratist Orthodox Jewish communities. Hasidism is perhaps the separatist Ortho- 
dox group that is most broadly recognized in the United States with its enclave 
communities, its use of the Yiddish language in daily life, and its distinct forms of 
dress frequently depicted in popular media. In contrast, Modern Orthodoxy is a 
religious movement that seeks to synthesize stringent religious observance with 
integration into the modern nation state. Modern Orthodoxy is more culturally 
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aligned with non-Orthodox Jews and the “mainstream” of American society in 
terms of dress, English language use, and educational and professional norms. The 
American Jewish community is also represented by “liberal Judaism,’ a broad cat- 
egory that includes the Conservative and Reform denominational movements, as 
well as many American Jews who do not affiliate with any religious group. For 
the Hasidic cantorial revivalists profiled in this book the non-Hasidic communi- 
ties that play the most significant roles are Modern Orthodox, who look to more 
stringently religious Jews for ritual leadership and who sometimes employ Hasidic 
Jews as cantors, on the one hand, and secular Jews and Jews in the liberal denomi- 
national movements, who interact with Hasidic cantorial revivalists in the realm 
of concert performance, on the other.’ 

Learning about cantorial music offered David Reich multiple streams of new 
and exciting activity that stood outside the norms of his life. Studying the music 
helped him develop a set of practices as an artist, cultivating knowledge about per- 
formance in an arcane domain. His love of old records thrust him into the role of 
an archivist. David sought out knowledge from sources that lay beyond his typical 
sphere of activity. He found sites for accessing the music he wanted in out-of-the 
way places, devoting resources of time, money, and mental energy to forming 
the collection he would need to become an expert in his desired area of expressive 
culture. David cultivated a new set of understandings and values based on his own 
musical judgements and desires. He began to develop a critique of the prayer life of 
his community based not in the norms of rabbinic authority but rather in his own 
judgements formed along lines of aesthetic impulses, guided by musical desires 
and his newfound identity as an expert in Jewish liturgical music of the past. 


I grew up in Brooklyn, Williamsburg. I always loved music. I grew up with a lot of 
music. We listened to Mordechai Ben David, Avraham Fried, you know the usual, 
Mendy Werdiger [Ben David, Avraham Fried, and Mendy Werdiger are three of 
the major stars of Orthodox Jewish pop music]. No khazones [Yiddish, cantorial 
music] . . . I didn’t know even that khazones exists. There was nobody, we didn’t have 
any khazones cassettes at home. 


A style of music often called Orthodox pop is what Hasidic participants in this 
study refer to as “normal music.’ Starting in the late 1950s and early 1960s, singer- 
songwriters in the Orthodox community such as Shlomo Carlebach and Ben 
Zion Shenker released albums of original songs in a quasi-traditional, or neo- 
Hasidic style.’ While Carlebach and Shenker were both associated with Hasidic 
communities, their music resonated beyond the Hasidic world and was embraced by 
all branches of Orthodoxy, and eventually by liberal Jewish denominations as well. 
Carlebach’s work was particularly forward-minded in embracing aesthetics of the 
folk music movement; in fact, he performed in the same New York nightclub circuit 
as Joan Baez and Odetta. At the same time, a push to preserve the traditional rep- 
ertoire of older Hasidic nigunim (Hebrew, melodies, here referring to paraliturgical 
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wordless songs) led to the production of a series of albums of Hasidic choirs 
and soloists.’ These Hasidic music efforts laid the groundwork for a new style of 
recorded pop music in the late 1960s and early 1970s, pioneered by Mordechai Ben 
David and Avraham Fried, the two most notable names in the emerging genre, 
both of whom are Hasidic Jews. Ben David and Fried embraced sounds of pop, 
especially disco, to formulate a new Orthodox music style. A new crop of Orthodox 
pop stars, often drawn from the Hasidic community, arises on an ongoing basis. 
While Orthodox pop originated with artists in the Hasidic community, its popular- 
ity crossed boundaries between separatist Orthodox and Modern Orthodox com- 
munities. Orthodox pop is relatively unknown to liberal and secular Jews."° 

The new pop sound was broadly embraced by separatist Orthodox Jews. Noted 
Talmudic scholar Haym Soloveitchik characterized the development of Ortho- 
dox pop as part of a general move away from aurality in Orthodox life toward 
an increasing focus on text, leading to a shift away from what he considered to 
be traditional Jewish life." According to Soloveitchik, the appropriation of pop 
sounds reflected a surprising abandonment of Jewish customs in an Orthodoxy 
that purported to be devotedly preservationist and opposed to change. In the 
decades since Soloveitchik wrote, pop has become further entrenched in the com- 
munity. The pop sound—based in the timbres of synthesizers, drum machines, 
and electric guitar, and employing stylistic elements borrowed from radio pop and 
adult contemporary genres—forms the public soundscape of separatist Orthodox 
Jewish neighborhoods, heard in restaurants and stores over PA systems, played at 
weddings and at celebrations presided over by prestigious rabbis and listened to 
by families on car stereos.” 

In the separatist Orthodox context, where pop music is a normative style of 
performance, cantorial music bears a liminal status as an art form that is partly 
familiar through elements of shared vocabulary with synagogue prayer but not 
fully integrated into communal life. Cantorial music is intermittently brought 
to the fore of mainstream Hasidic culture through new reissue projects or per- 
formances by a handful of international cantorial stars (some Hasidic Jews from 
Israel) but is generally considered an underground niche style and in some cases, 
as in David Reich's story, was essentially an unknown." 

The performance of prayer in Hasidic synagogues has its own conventions and 
is typically led by nonprofessional singers. There are a handful of professional bal 
tefiles (Hebrew, prayer leaders) working in the Brooklyn Hasidic community whose 
work is sonically different and bears a different set of associations from the cantorial 
sound aspired to by the revivalists I focus on in this book. The revivalist sound is 
primarily structured around styles of performance that are preserved on old 
records; it is characterized by a distinctive repertoire of musical techniques and 
usually involves professional vocal cultivation. In contrast, bal tefiles are character- 
ized by a more rough-hewn vocal sound and a less prominent display of the motivic 
vocabulary of cantorial performance, as demonstrated on classic recordings. 
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I use the term Hasidic cantorial revivalists to distinguish the primary subject 
of this work from other prayer leaders in the Hasidic community. The revivalist 
sound can be understood as drawing from a professionalized musical form that is 
primarily known through mediated sources. Hasidic cantorial revival is an arcane 
musical field in tight dialogue with a temporally removed object of study and 
desire, in contrast to bal tefile prayer leading, which is a well-understood musical 
practice that many members of the community have some access to as performers. 

While Hasidic cantorial revivalists sing mostly outside their birth community, 
and Hasidic bal tefiles are heard almost exclusively within the community, nigunim 
repertoires have a life both within and outside the Hasidic community. Nigunim, 
a specialized repertoire often sung without words and distinct from the prescribed 
prayer texts that khazones is yoked to, are sung as a paraliturgical devotional reper- 
toire at Hasidic community events. Both older nigunim and new songs influenced 
by nigunim repertoires have been adopted by liberal Jewish communities, adapted 
to local musical styles as a popular devotional music form, and are frequently used 
today in prayer services. 

The musical style documented on classic cantorial records is distinct both from 
what is heard in Hasidic prayer houses and from the pop sounds of the Orthodox 
Jewish music industry. Not just repertoire and musical style are different; pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew prayer texts is different from the norms of present-day Hasidic 
practice. Hasidic Jews in Brooklyn today generally pronounce Hebrew prayer 
texts with what is commonly referred to as Polish or Hungarian accents, regional 
variants that correlate to the origins of different Hasidic communities in Europe. 
However, Hasidic cantorial revivalists imitate the pronunciation of gramophone- 
era cantors in their cantorial performance, who employed a “standardized” 
Ashkenazi pronunciation that is described by Hasidic Jews as “Litvish” (Lithu- 
anian). Another important influence on norms of golden age cantorial pronuncia- 
tion is likely the prestigious central European cantors who set standards for the 
modern cantorial style.'* Embracing the Hebrew pronunciation of early twenti- 
eth century cantors places Hasidic cantorial revivalist performance in a special 
aestheticized terrain, one that is neither Hasidic nor representative of common 
practice in Modern Orthodox shuls and that occupies a position that is also far 
removed from the practices of liberal movement synagogues, where Modern 
Hebrew phonology is the norm. 

And yet Reich's listening experience was not a complete rupture, sealed off 
from the rest of his religious life and his enculturation into Hasidic life. The texts 
being sung on old cantorial records were drawn from an intimately familiar body 
of liturgy that Reich knew from a lifetime of daily prayer. Furthermore, the Satmar 
community does include cantors in some important communal events, such as 
the annual celebration of the Satmar Rebbe’s freedom from Auschwitz and a mass 
community event held each year for Chanukah that has been conducted since the 
days before the immigration of the community to Brooklyn in the mid-twentieth 
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century. These events connect to the community’s European past, calling on the 
sounds of cantorial singing as a signifier of heritage. 

The cantorial sound David heard on that first record was novel but not entirely 
unfamiliar—it is a constitutive part of the ambient Jewish culture that feeds a vari- 
ety of contemporary styles and vocal music approaches. Reich told me that part of 
what drew him to the sound of cantorial records was that the music reminded him 
of a track on a record by Hasidic pop star Avraham Fried, the song “Emes” from 
Fried’s 1988 album We Are Ready, which came out when Reich was a boy. The track 
contains a lengthy section in which Fried mimics the sound of an old cantorial 
performance, muting the drum machine and synthesizer that dominate the song 
in an extended breakdown to the spare texture of voice and organ heard on many 
cantorial records. The dance beat that predominates on the track, and in most of 
Fried’s music, comes to a halt, embracing the lugubrious nonmetered rhythmic 
quality of cantorial recitative. Reich had taken note of this remarkably different 
musical style. When he first heard the cassette of Ari Klein, he was grateful 
that “I can finally have a full cassette of this stuff” While Reich had never been 
taught about cantorial music, his enculturation in the Orthodox Jewish world 
offered him clues about the existence of other Jewish musical worlds, priming him 
for the experience of discovering cantorial music. 


So, I developed into it. I started going to the store and buying, every dollar that I 
had I purchased tapes. I started out, you know, with Yossele Rosenblatt [1882-1933] 
and then I moved on to Shia [Yehoshua] Wider [1906-64], and then Moshe Kous- 
sevitzky [1899-1965], Mordechai Hershman [1888-1940]. I was getting into it. And 
then Moishe Oysher [1906-58]. It was a journey. It was a big part of my childhood. 


Reich uses the Yiddish term khazones to refer to cantorial music, invoking the 
musical knowledge of the khazn, or cantor, as its own distinctive musical category. 
Throughout this book, I use the term khazones, as Hasidic cantors do, to refer to 
the cantorial art music documented on gramophone-era recordings." Unlike the 
more general term cantorial music, which can connote a variety of styles and his- 
torical contexts of professionalized Jewish liturgy, khazones references the sacred 
music of Yiddish-speaking Jews. Khazones is historically linked to the Eastern 
European cultural context and the secondary diaspora of Yiddish speakers in the 
United States and internationally. Despite the profile of the Hasidic community 
as the champions of the Yiddish language and of Eastern European Jewish tradi- 
tion, the historical memory of the community is highly selective, as its musical life 
makes clear. 

The archive of old Jewish records offers Hasidic singers testimony about the 
existence of a world of star cantors who straddled the line between achievement 
as secular artists and sacred ritual leaders. What is now called the “golden age” of 
cantorial records (roughly 1901-50) emerged against a backdrop of controversy, 
musical rebellions, and a Yiddish culture pulsating with literary experimentation 
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and political radicalism. Gramophone records made by star cantors were sold in 
the hundreds of thousands to a listening public on both sides of the Jewish Atlantic 
world—in America, Poland, and Russia. The “gramophone era,’ a term I will use 
in this book to describe the period of cantorial music as a popular music phenom- 
enon, introduced the work of a small cohort of star cantors to a mass listening 
public. Jewish listeners were parched, thirsting for a sonic representation of them- 
selves and their community. 

During the nineteenth century, cantors serving elite urban synagogues 
embraced a new style of Jewish choral music influenced by European classical 
music and German romanticism. Working under the influence of Salomon Sulzer 
(1804-90), the first state sanctioned Oberkantor of Vienna, cantors throughout 
Europe embraced the “Vienna rite” sound, which was focused on trained choirs 
singing newly composed music for Hebrew prayer texts.’® The Hasidic community 
never adopted Sulzer’s liturgical reforms, instantiating a sense of Eastern Euro- 
pean small towns as a bastion of older strands of Jewish music. The music of the 
phonograph-era cantors offered a populist response to the “choral” repertoire. 
The “new” cantorial sound of the early twentieth century was described in roman- 
ticized terms by cantors and their supporters as a revival of the folkloric roots 
of sonic Jewishness—characterized by the work of small-town bal tefiles, Hasidic 
devotional music, and the noisy heterophony of davenen (Yiddish, chanting prayer 
texts). This primitivist aesthetic was in turn reconfigured as an art music influ- 
enced by opera and performed by dramatic virtuoso singers. The conception of 
cantors as champions defending the sacred Jewish past against sonic assimilation 
is a crucial element in the mythology of the golden age that appeals to contempo- 
rary Hasidic singers. 

The cantorial gramophone era was initiated by the popular discs made by 
Gershon Sirota in Warsaw and Zawel Kwartin in Vienna. Sirota and Kwartin were 
the first international stars of Jewish music.” Their records played a niche role 
in the era of early phonograph stars who were drawn from the opera world. As the 
historian of the phonograph Roland Gelatt noted, the sound of trained voices was 
particularly well-suited to the limited sound spectrum of early recording technol- 
ogy, bringing classically trained vocal artists to a broader level of stardom.’* This 
cultural phenomenon swept up cantors in its moment. The first decade of cantorial 
records established the concept of the star cantor on a mass scale. 

Cantors were popular music stars; some of the most successful performers were 
known to be nonreligious in their private lives or to have nonconforming iden- 
tities associated with the world of the arts. Fandom of cantorial music was not 
limited to the religious; both religious and nonreligious Jewish people, men and 
women, secular and leftist Jews, coconstituted a listening public that avidly con- 
sumed cantorial music. Cantorial records united Orthodox and secular Jews into 
what Ari Kelman calls an “acoustic community,’ bound together by a shared set of 
listening habits and musical desires.” The archive of commercial cantorial records 
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offers contemporary Hasidic musicians testimony to the diversity of Jewish expe- 
rience across time. Records preserve traces of a culture of sacred performance 
that made room for a form of personhood barely known in the Orthodox Jewish 
world today—ritual leaders who were also skilled creative artists. The listening 
community for khazones connected ritual musicians to a broad and musically 
well-educated public that was knowledgeable about classical music, as well as can- 
torial performance. This internally diverse Jewish milieu is foreign to the current 
landscape of Hasidic Judaism in which secular arts education is discouraged and 
contact with secular or acculturated Jews is limited. 

The center of cantorial recording moved from Europe to New York City after 
World War I. The golden age records of the 1920s made in New York moved fur- 
ther from the “elite” choral synagogue styles of the major European metropolises, 
instead offering performances that were intended to evoke the culturally intimate 
sounds of Jewish liturgical folklore. Performances on record were tailored to the 
time limitations of 78rpm records, sculpting tightly scripted representations of 
cantorial prayer leading. Cantors such as Kwartin and Yossele Rosenblatt wrote 
pieces that expertly manipulated the dramatic potentials of their tenor voices, 
framing compositions around virtuoso melismatic passages that were considered 
to be the signatory sonic gesture of Eastern European cantors. Frequently, their 
compositions would climax in the highest vocal registers, executing a devastating 
emotional impact. 

The careers of recording star cantors offer Hasidic singers a tantalizing vison of 
lives that bound together musical mastery with a successful ability to connect to an 
audience. Hasidic cantors are motivated by the desire to recreate such successes, 
even in the face of overwhelming evidence that their style of Jewish sacred perfor- 
mance will not be embraced by any of the institutions of contemporary Jewish life 
and that their conception of aesthetics and musical value is considered suspect in 
their own birth community. 


When I was a kid, I used to love classical music, but I had to find my way around—I 
would record from 106.7, the classical station, and put “lecture from Rabbi” on it 
[i.e., intentionally mislabel the cassette tape], so this way I could have it in my room. 
They wouldnt have been happy if I was listening to non-Jewish music. 


For young musicians in the Hasidic community, communal focus on norms of 
piety and bodily comportment extend to what forms of music can legitimately 
be engaged with, for listening or performing. In David Reich's family, non-Jewish 
European classical music might not have been considered acceptable, but Ortho- 
dox pop was. David and several other participants in this project described a 
Hasidic home life in which old cantorial records were practically unheard of. But 
David's musical experience is not easily generalizable. The Hasidic Brooklyn com- 
munity contains a variety of approaches to music and heritage, including families 
with cantorial lineages and musically conservative households that maintain a ban 
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on pop music, giving musical styles that are perceived by some as more traditional 
an opportunity to take hold. 

Yoel Kohn, whose father Mayer Boruch Kohn is a well-known bal tefile in the 
Satmar community, was discouraged from listening to Orthodox pop. His father 
loved old cantorial music and disparaged newer styles; however, the elder Kohn 
had specific parameters for what was acceptable even in classic cantorial music. 
For example, Yoel’s father always fast-forwarded through the part of the cassette 
tape of Zawel Kwartin Sings His Best Cantorial Works when Kwartin’s 1928 record- 
ing “Moron D’vishmayo” appears on the anthology. “Moron D’vishmayo,” with its 
chordal sequence lifted from European art music sources and operatic declama- 
tory style, sounded to Mayer Boruch Kohn like “church music? How Mayer 
Boruch Kohn gained his sense of what church music sounds like is unclear—but 
the music did not “sound Jewish” to his ears, and thus was liable to censorship. 

Yanky Lemmer and his brother Shulem Lemmer, both of whom are professional 
singers, told me that their father, a passionate fan of old cantorial records, forbade 
pre-World War II Yiddish songs because they were written by nonreligious Jews and 
expressed anti-Orthodox messages. This experience of the Lemmer brothers 
accords with Asya Vaisman’s ethnography in the Hasidic community that shows 
how older repertoires of Yiddish song, associated with secular Jews, have largely 
disappeared among Hasidic women. These older repertoires have been replaced by 
more recent songs written by current artists in the familiar Orthodox pop vein.” 

In the Hasidic milieu, religion and religious power-holders influence all aspects 
of life, including the musical life of the community. Attention to hierarchies of power 
are important considerations in analyzing contemporary Hasidic life. Hasidic com- 
munities in Brooklyn today are explicitly organized around faith in the divine ori- 
gin of Jewish law, a selective conception of traditional lifeways and the authority 
of rabbinic leaders. This faith is visibly expressed through public displays of piety, 
ritual observance, sartorial conformity, communal foodways, the study of sacred 
texts, sharply segregated gender roles, and a communally disciplined approach to 
heterosexual family life. According to sociologist Samuel Heilman, the Orthodox 
community is in the grips of a fifty-year “slide to the right” that places continuously 
expanding strictures on the personal life of members of the community.” Anthro- 
pologist Ayala Fader’s ethnography in the Hasidic community emphasizes how a 
culture of religious discipline shapes “bodies and minds to serve God rather than 
any modern form of authority?” A profusion of interest in the Hasidic commu- 
nity in recent years has permeated popular culture, with memoir literature, film, 
and television representations of the Orthodox world accentuating the repression 
of sexuality and individual expression. These popular works purport to represent 
Orthodoxy to the liberal world, comfortably reifying the image of nonliberal reli- 
gion as oppressive in comparison to the presumed “freedom” of liberal society.” 

Recent ethnographic scholarship on Orthodoxy has taken a varied view on the 
construction of agency in the community. Earlier anthropological assessments 
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of nonliberal religious communities highlighted the distance between authority 
and individuality, analyzing behaviors in terms of resistance and compliance. New 
approaches, building on what Sabah Mahmood refers to as expressions of “agency 
without resistance” in nonliberal religious movements, suggest that self-expression 
is not uniformly incompatible with communally enforced religious beliefs.” 
Not surprisingly, some of the most fecund new perspectives on Orthodoxy have 
emerged from scholarship on women’s experiences, a historically overlooked area 
of research. Orit Avishai, in a study of women’ ritual lives in Orthodox communi- 
ties, offers the analytic rubric of “doing religion” to explore how performance of 
ritual law can contribute to an active construction of identity and self, challeng- 
ing normative evaluative approaches to religious authority as necessitating sub- 
mission. In a study of reproductive decision-making strategies among Orthodox 
Jews, Lea Taragin-Zeller argues for the power of ethnography to reveal the inter- 
dependence of rabbinic authorities and the communities they guide; she docu- 
ments a fluid dance between agency and submission in the coconstruction of a 
religious community. And recent work by Jessica Roda suggests that a newly emer- 
gent engagement with Orthodox pop music by Hasidic women is creating new 
opportunities and identities as artists. Although Roda and I worked separately, her 
ethnography closely parallels the research I have conducted with Hasidic men in 
considering the role of music as a nonconforming creative practice within sepa- 
ratist Orthodoxy; our research projects also share a recent time frame and geo- 
graphic location in New York City. These studies, and others, highlight the role 
of discourse as a means of constituting an ethical self in the context of a highly 
structured and rule-based religious system. Recent anthropological research in the 
Orthodox community is increasingly attuned to the ways in which a conception 
of values and valorized practices is coconstructed by authorities and members of 
the community.” 

While their aesthetic orientation places Hasidic cantorial revivalists on the 
fringe of their community in terms of their interests, I have not found that resis- 
tance to authority is an explicit motivation for the artists who participated in this 
study. Hasidic singers drawn to cantorial music stretch the boundaries of accept- 
able behavior, but they do so to cultural and aesthetic ends that are not geared 
toward an overthrow of authority or a rupturing of their identities as Hasidic men. 
Scholars of separatist Orthodoxy have made recourse to Foucault's image of the 
panopticon to describe a society in which hierarchies of power and rules of con- 
formity are maintained through public discipline and surveillance.” While this 
description of Brooklyn Hasidic life may contain some truth, it is inadequate as 
a rubric for analyzing and theorizing the creative lives of members of the com- 
munity. More problematic for this study, a Foucauldian approach tends to gloss 
over the possibility of intellectual integrity for artists and intellectuals whose cre- 
ative work takes place within the structure of religious authority. As Hussein Ali 
Agrama has argued, ethical agency is not a unique characteristic of the Western 
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liberal milieu.” By extension, the ethical and intellectual probing characteristic of 
artistic creativity is not dependent on the overthrow of tradition and the adoption 
of a liberal sensibility. 

As anthropologist Dorothy Holland has noted, projects of personal develop- 
ment are constructed within the confines of historically contingent identities and 
communities. Rather than being comprehensible exclusively through a lens of 
resistance to the social settings individuals are born and enculturated into, “the 
development of self-understandings (identities) on intimate terrains ... [are] an 
outcome of living in, through, and around the cultural forms practiced in social 
life”? Hasidic cantorial revivalists are challenged by an aesthetic need that they 
address through the prism of the social norms they have been educated in, grasp- 
ing on to a recognizably Jewish art form with a basis in religious ritual and sacred 
texts. That their musical expression is sometimes perceived as a form of rebellion 
against religious norms is a source of pain and tension in the lives of Hasidic can- 
tors; indeed, this places serious limits on their ability to imagine futures for their 
music. Piety, on the one hand, and skepticism about rabbinic authority, on the 
other, are two extremes along a spectrum of responses to the strictures of Hasidic 
life. Hasidic cantorial revivalists dance along this spectrum, responding to the 
pressure to conform to communal norms in ways that are contingent, contextual, 
and geared toward finding ways to reconcile their desires as musicians with the 
rules of communal life. 


There are opportunities that come along that allow me to express myself in 
music. There’s opportunities—there’s no plan . . . There’s always a love for it. I was 
born with a love for it, but I didn’t know what I was craving until I found it. When 
I found it, I was, oh, this is what I like. 


Singing khazones is a project of aesthetic self-cultivation that takes place within 
the confines of the Hasidic community. The singers who participated in my 
research are passionate about memorializing and perpetuating the music of the 
cantorial golden age, but are in some ways surprisingly quiet about the specifics of 
the cultural milieu they revere. Cantors of the phonograph era were often secular 
or secularizing Jews whose work was consumed on mass-mediated records that 
blurred the line between sacred and secular experience. Golden age recorded can- 
torial music addressed listeners with a form of sacred music that placed aesthetic 
beauty on the same level as the religious mandate of prayer, an inversion of the 
normative values of the Hasidic community. Hasidic singers play with these con- 
tradictions through evasion and context-specific compromises. 

The commodified and aestheticized version of Jewish prayer associated with old 
records continues to be critiqued for its perceived transgressions against the purity 
of synagogue prayer experience and the displacement of the sacred into “immoral” 
settings. These criticisms and the dents they can make in the reputations of sing- 
ers place limits on the kinds of performance opportunities that Hasidic cantorial 
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revivalists pursue. As I learned while following the careers of the artists profiled 
in this book, and especially when trying to produce concerts, Hasidic cantors are 
careful and strategic about when and where they will perform, and mindful of the 
criticism they may encounter from members of their birth community or their 
own families. 

For example, Yoel Kohn foreswore any performance opportunities outside the 
Hasidic community in deference to his father’s wishes—that is, until he broke with 
the community completely a few years ago. Yanky Lemmer has had to sustain 
online disparagement of his performance activities. In both these cases the defining 
issue was gender and the perceived immorality in performing for audiences with 
mixed-gender seating. Because cantorial performance brings Hasidic singers into 
contact with audiences outside their birth community, the potential for violating 
rules of behavior is greatly increased. For Hasidic singers, pursuing khazones is a 
disruptive act; the history of cantors as artists who pushed boundaries and social 
norms in their pursuit of an aesthetic vision resonates in the lives of Hasidic singers 
who are working in the context of a bounded world of religious ethics. 


My research with Hasidic cantors began in the summer of 2015, when I drove out 
to Swan Lake, New York, a small town in the Catskill Mountains, to meet Cantor 
Yanky Lemmer for the first time. Lemmer and his family were vacationing in a 
bucolic bungalow resort of the variety that is patronized exclusively by Hasidic 
Jews from Brooklyn. I was already a fan of Lemmer from his YouTube videos and 
was aware of his prestigious cantorial position at the Lincoln Square Synagogue 
in Manhattan. Before starting the interview, Lemmer ran in to his bungalow and 
came out with a pile of 78-rpm records. The records were mostly missing dust 
jackets and were bundled together in a flimsy plastic shopping bag. Some of these 
records were a hundred years old. Yanky explained that these were a few loose 
ends from his collection that he had brought on vacation. He pulled out a record 
of Gershon Sirota. This particular disc was a later American reissue of a record- 
ing made by the famed Warsaw-based cantor in Europe before World War I. Then 
Lemmer went back inside and came out with an even more fanciful treasure. It 
was a hand-cranked Victrola, the size of a suitcase. He had bought it at a vintage 
electronics show in New Jersey. 

As he set it up and started to crank, a gang of little boys streamed over from a 
nearby field to see what was happening. Lemmer spoke to the children in Yiddish, 
showing off his unusual possession. He let one of the boys give the crank a few 
turns. The Victrola had no volume control knob; its only settings were on and off. 
The needle lowered down onto the record and I was immediately impressed by 
how loud and clear its sound was. The presence of the hundred-year-old record 
by Gershon Sirota, the famed Warsaw cantor, piping out of the resonant horn was 
vibrant and traced an arc of excitement through the air. 
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At this first meeting with Lemmer, he described to me the interest in cantorial 
music among Hasidic singers: 


There is a very interesting phenomenon right now that Hasidim are more interested 
in khazones than any other sect . . . So Pm not exactly sure [when that started], but 
probably with the . . . sort of with the demise of Yiddish culture. Plus, the explosion 
of access to media, there had to be something for Hasidim to grab onto. It couldn't 
be whatever was left of Yiddish culture because a lot of it was secular or profanity, 
in a Hasid’s view. Heretics wrote the stuff, stuff like that. They had to hang onto 
something. They couldn't hang on to classical music because, oh it’s goyish [Yiddish, 
non-Jewish]. So, we went to khazones. And khazones is the most pure form. (Yanky 
Lemmer, interview August 9, 2015) 


In his introduction to the scene of Hasidic cantorial revivalists, Lemmer outlined 
some of the tensions that would guide me in my research for the next few years. 
He presented a series of dualisms that drew attention to their fragmentariness, 
gesturing at a picture of a nebulous something that Hasidic singers find in the can- 
torial legacy and seek to make their own: cantorial music is specifically Jewish, yet 
it holds a similar allure to the high aesthetic of forbidden non-Jewish European 
classical music; it is a product of a predominantly Yiddish-speaking world nearly 
destroyed by the Holocaust (never mind that Yiddish was the native language of 
almost everyone at the bungalow colony that day), yet it manages to escape the cas- 
tigating glance of contemporary Hasidic Jews who decry the secularism of much of 
early twentieth century Jewish culture; it is “the most pure form” (of what, exactly? 
of Jewish music? of prayer? of modern Yiddish culture?), and yet it is something 
that is outside the norms of the conservative and preservationist Hasidic world that 
members of the community have discovered because of newly acquired access to 
digital media. Enticed by these attractive paradoxes, Hasidic singers look to the 
canon of classic cantorial records for pathways toward an elevated aesthetic out of 
which they can constitute an identity as artists and ritual leaders. 

In the Hasidic community, the culture of old cantorial stars is viewed with some 
suspicion. A recent article about Jewish records by a Hasidic author that appeared 
in the Yiddish-language Forverts newspaper repeats accusations against cantors 
that could have been written a century ago: 


Iam, however, not convinced of the holiness of khazones. The real source of the sing- 
er, their vocal sound, with their rich, purposeful voice, comes from Italian opera— 
the pop music of the old days. It is true, people didn't idolize cantors with the same 
coarse wildness as they idolized the “pop stars,” but that doesn’t mean the source of 
khazones is holy. And who were these khazonim of the cantorial golden age? Were 
they tsadikim [Hebrew, righteous men]? It’s well known many of the khazonim 
were pure goyim [Hebrew, non-Jews], “hot boys.” Not for nothing did the rabbis teach 
that music can draw one down to hell. Such well known cantors as Zawel Kwartin, 
Mordechai Hershman, Pinchik, Samuel Malavsky didn’t even wear a Jewish beard, 
barely kept the Sabbath, and perhaps other transgressions.” 
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The author of this article exhorts against the greats of cantorial music, echoing the 
century-old claims that recording star cantors of the golden age had one foot 
planted in the secular world. The argument that cantorial records bring the Jewish 
sacred into unholy proximity with commercial secularism is relevant in the con- 
temporary Hasidic community. As Yanky Lemmer explained to me, “Look when 
I grew up, this was the narrative. The khazonim [Hebrew, cantors] of the golden 
age they were all fray [Yiddish, free, not religious] and goyim, mamish [Hebrew, 
an intensifier], they didn’t mean a word they said, blah, blah, blah. . ? In the eyes of 
some members of Yanky’s birth community the ethical profile of cantorial records 
and the artists who made them are still under scrutiny. 

The work of Hasidic cantorial revivalists and their approach to the cantorial 
legacy as a contentious art form, pursued by artists despite it being an object of 
suspicion of impiety, has caused me to reflect on the received narratives that I have 
taken in, unquestioned, in a lifetime lived among cantors. My grandfather, Jacob 
Konigsberg (1921-2007), was an important cantor in his generation—throughout 
the five decades of his career he held prestigious positions throughout the United 
States, including as High Holiday cantor at the Chicago Loop Synagogue for over 
thirty years. His recordings are late classics of the genre. He was born as late as one 
could possibly have been to have still been enculturated in the Yiddish-speaking 
immigrant milieu in which cantors were a central facet of Jewish popular culture. 
My grandfather held an attitude of deep contention with organized Jewish com- 
munities and could not bend his unflagging commitment to his own nonconform- 
ist artistic identity to fit the norms of any institution. In general, he would not step 
foot in a synagogue if he himself was not leading services, a stance I later learned 
was not uncommon among “star” cantors. At the same time, he held a deep belief 
in the truth of the cantorial tradition, the value of its great artists, the integrity and 
reality of “Jewishness” as a sound that could be recognized and evaluated, even if 
it could not be defined. 

My grandfather first led services as a seven-year-old vunderkind in the syna- 
gogue in Cleveland founded by his own grandfather. His education as a cantor 
continued by listening to gramophone records with his uncle Jacob Lefkowitz 
(1913-2009), also a cantor. My uncle Joshua Konigsberg and my first cousin Zachary 
Konigsberg all followed the family profession, contributing to a sense of biological 
continuity associated with the music. Within our cantorial family structure, the 
reality of tradition and the unity of a continuous stream of cantorial knowledge 
represented in part through bloodlines were accepted as an unquestioned truth. 

Despite this belief in the authoritativeness of tradition, I felt there to be a tension 
in the space between my grandfather's deep antipathy to authority, his maverick 
position as a permanent outsider, and the master narrative of cantors as uphold- 
ers of a “truth” about Jewish community and communal sound. I could not name 
this tension or explore it in historical context. Instead, I adopted a useful narrative 
about cantors as champions of the primordial Jewish past and their music as a key 
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to a mythic Jewish premodernity. This narrative helped me to describe my own 
musical creativity, which drew on my grandfathers music and gramophone-era 
cantors, as a form of musical traditionalism. 

At the same time, I was aware that the vision of cantorial authority being rooted 
in ancient lineages did not coalesce with certain historical facts. Cantorial music is 
a product of modernity and the figure of cantors as folkloric master artists emerges 
from discourses of Romanticism, nationalism, and Herderian conceptions of the 
folk. The key “texts” in the cantorial tradition, as I understood it growing up, were 
gramophone records, products of mass media and popular culture, not an oral 
tradition. These paradoxes prompted me to play with the tradition. As the leader 
of the experimental rock band The Sway Machinery I approached khazones with 
an agenda of recontextualization, reconstructing sounds I had learned in my fam- 
ily or from old records through techniques of musical bricolage, drawing on more 
contemporary genres to spin new stories around the music. At the same time, in 
my early writings about cantorial music, I adhered to a romanticized ideology of 
cultural purity in my fantasies about the “roots” of my musical heritage.” 

Becoming acquainted with the work of Hasidic cantorial revivalists and ana- 
lyzing their musical endeavor as a form of revival have helped me gain a needed 
perspective on the problematic concept of tradition. Hasidic cantorial revivalists 
use the image of heritage and tradition to create new musical and personal agentic 
paths.” The term revival is descriptive of their creative process; it highlights the 
nonlinear temporality of their work. Their learning process is focused on listening 
to old records—touching the past through mediated experience—not on biologi- 
cal lineages or forms of musical education that are fostered by institutional struc- 
tures regulated by elders within the community.” Cantorial knowledge marks 
its possessor as a distinctive kind of person, an artist whose work stretches the 
boundaries of normative behavior, in the context of a social milieu that ostensibly 
prioritizes conformity and the maintenance of communal structures. 

Revival in the American Jewish musical context invokes the image of the 
klezmer revival, a major music scene that has evolved over the period of the last 
forty years. In addition to igniting music scenes and star artist careers internation- 
ally, the klezmer movement also produced important theorists of revival such as 
Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimblett and Mark Slobin. Starting in the late 1970s with the 
work of young urban secular Jewish musicians who were the children and grand- 
children of Yiddish-speaking immigrants, older sounds of Jewish instrumental 
wedding music inspired the construction of a new genre of music. Klezmer has 
been discussed by musicians and critics as a form of heritage reclamation in the 
context of rapid acculturation. Early artists in the klezmer scene saw their work as 
a form of resistance to the totalizing effects of the immigrant embrace of capitalist 
American culture through recourse to an image of the Jewish past. Their new-old 
Jewish dance music would produce a “structure of feeling,” creating a suture across 
the divide of generations and the amnesia of assimilation.” 
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The Hasidic cantorial revival parallels the freshness and youthful excitement 
of the early klezmer revival, but it functions in a radically different American 
Jewish milieu. The embrace of khazones speaks to the cultural knowledge and 
experience of separatist religious communities and the focus of Hasidic Jews on 
liturgy and prayer as integral to Jewish heritage. While klezmer players of the 1980s 
sought alterity from the American mainstream, Hasidic cantorial revivalists today 
are pursuing an aesthetic path that will offer them aesthetic and creative freedoms 
within the context of a community that has achieved a separatist lifestyle, at least 
in its official discourse and public profile. What is operational for Hasidic cantorial 
revivalists is the fact that their community places restrictions on forms of individ- 
ual freedom other American Jews take for granted. While reclamation of heritage 
is an important motivator for cantorial revivalists, the challenge that is specific to 
Hasidic cantorial revivalists is the need to articulate an artist’s identity that can 
still manage to function within the framework of separatist religious life. With a 
startling insight into the complex history and aesthetic modernism of khazones, 
Hasidic cantorial revivalists have staked their intervention into Jewish heritage 
around the figure of the golden age cantor. 

My engagement with the work of this cohort of singers emerges from an activist 
stance in relationship to the preservation of khazones. I hold a deeply rooted sense 
of reciprocity with the cantorial legacy, and a concern with the aesthetics of prayer 
in the contemporary American synagogue. In my own music, I have attempted 
to tell a story about the radicalism of Jewish liturgical music; I understand canto- 
rial performance as a site where boundary-crossing between communities can be 
achieved and in which conceptions of the sacred and the aesthetic are gloriously 
blurred. Furthermore, in my music and scholarship I am motivated by a method- 
ological approach that seeks transformative experience in the voices that can be 
reclaimed from the archive. The special quality of research that is based in com- 
munication with dead artists from earlier generations has a transformative impact 
on the methods and outcomes of archival delving. I understand Hasidic canto- 
rial revivalists as embodied research practitioners whose methods of reanimating 
sounds from the archive of old records has lent them unique powers to vivify and 
illuminate the meaning of cantorial history. 

The innovative approach taken by these singers to animating the archive has 
been instrumental in shaping my own ethnographic practices during my work on 
this project. Throughout the years of my research, my use of traditional methods of 
participant observation have been enhanced and transformed by working with learn- 
ing practices inspired by the cantors’ own approaches. I have cultivated a practice 
of embodied research through deep listening and embodied transcription of old 
recordings that is modeled on descriptions of learning the cantors have told me about 
in interviews. Experimenting with their approaches to music-making has played a 
role in helping me access their musical worlds and their conceptions of the meaning 
of the music, and to enter into a phenomenology of the learning experience. 
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I have approached this research project from the stance of advocate and, at 
times, musical collaborator. Over the course of the years of this project, I have 
produced numerous performances with the cantors nationally and in Europe 
and produced an album of their music. My goals in working with the cantors have 
extended beyond a purely academic engagement. In producing the concerts and 
album project, I have sought to make space for their music in environments, such 
as universities, academic conferences, and even rock clubs, that expand the reach 
of their work. I am keenly aware that my presence in the cantorial revivalist scene 
furthers my own agenda of experimentation and aesthetic independence from the 
normative—I am comfortable with the discomfort of my blurry role in relation- 
ship to the “object” of my study, an area of fluidity, creativity, and exchange that is 
subject to the vicissitudes of music careers, communal restrictions, and the affor- 
dances of chance and luck. 

My desire to understand and support the work of the cantors has, on occasion, 
led to conflict about the meaning of the work they are undertaking. The narrative 
I have arrived at in describing their work has, at times, been in contention with 
the self-understanding of the cantors. This is particularly relevant to the use of the 
term revival. For most of the cantors I worked with, revival holds a questionable 
valence that they could not embrace, largely because their career experiences 
have been characterized by marginalization and precarity. I find the term revival to 
be useful to describe the ideologies that support the work of artists who work with 
heritage art forms. Revival speaks to the repair that the cantors seek by bridging 
across time to find a model for contemporary aesthetic and social needs. 

What I have sought to communicate in this book is the energy and intellectual 
vibrancy of their work that has been undertaken in the face of frequent rejection 
and commercial failure. For the cantors, the implied optimism in the image of life 
renewed rang false. My enthusiasm for their music is driven by what I perceive as 
the undercurrents of utopianism that resonate in the choice to pursue noncon- 
forming aesthetic pathways. For the artists this perspective does not adequately 
account for the social and economic aspects of their undertaking, which are per- 
sistently and naggingly present in their creative lives. I have sought to balance my 
critique, based in ethnography, with the self-understanding of my research partici- 
pants in the presentation of their stories. 

The work of Hasidic cantorial revivalists lends a perspective that revises con- 
ventional narratives about Jewish liturgical music. Their performance style pres- 
ents khazones as a meditative listening genre; their approach to the music invites a 
deeper inquest into the mediated listening habits associated with early twentieth- 
century sacred gramophone culture. The invocation of cantorial repertoires as the 
basis for nonconformist art practices demands a reappraisal of contemporary pro- 
fessional cantorial ideology that has sought to establish an association of cantors 
with an ideology of conservative cultural maintenance, characterized by norma- 
tive conceptions of tradition. The exploratory approach to the archive of cantorial 
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records and revival of music from a period characterized by intense musical cre- 
ativity and competing stylistic approaches undermines the contemporary profes- 
sional cantorial concept of a totalizing “correct” prayer performance, dependent 
on institutions for its faithful reproduction. 

The musical lives of Hasidic cantorial revivalists point toward the inter- 
nal diversity of historic forms of Jewish prayer sound. The sound worlds of the 
past they animate and the heterogeneity of musical forms they access raise new 
questions about how the current norms of Jewish prayer music have come into 
being, and what social structures and hierarchies music in the synagogue sup- 
ports. Hasidic cantorial revivalists turn to an early twentieth-century aesthetic that 
renews questions about the representation of Jewish collectivity through sound. 
Their celebration of the khazones aesthetic highlights the shifts in the contempo- 
rary music of the synagogue away from Jewish particularism. Over the course of 
the twentieth century, synagogue musical traditions have emerged in the United 
States that downplay virtuosic soloist vocal performance. This development is typ- 
ically discussed in terms of a democratizing move from performance to participa- 
tion, with professional cantors sometimes pegged as being resistant to progress.” 
Such an approach bypasses discussions of Jewish aesthetics and the role of sonic 
particularism in establishing collectivity and supporting an ethos of mutual aid, a 
conception that was central to the way khazones was discussed and consumed in 
the period of its greatest popularity. 

Hasidic cantorial revivalists intentionally harness their talents to an art form 
that they understand as representative of Jewish prayer and a lineage of sacred art- 
ists. Theorizing agency as intrinsically yoked to resistance is inadequate to the task 
of analyzing their cultural productivity. Instead, I have come to understand the 
Hasidic cantorial revival as a kind of local contentious practice, inclined toward 
imagining and reconstructing sounds of Jewish collectivity and building identi- 
ties through reference to this sound.” Singers who seek to redress the perceived 
aesthetic and spiritual limitations of their community by becoming cantors do 
not choose this liturgical music idiom because they are trying to dismantle the 
authority of sacred tradition. On the contrary, they believe that their work, which 
engages both textual and oral/aural traditions, holds a greater truth in represent- 
ing the potentials of prayer to express interiority and sophisticated frameworks 
of emotional engagement. Hasidic cantorial revival is resistant not to Hasidic 
Judaism, per se, but to binaries in Jewish experience between conceptions of per- 
formance and ritual, and between the vast creative potentials in the archive and 
the muted reception of audiences. 

Opportunities for the kinds of activities that would substantiate and legiti- 
mize a cantorial revivalist economy are extremely limited. The absence of a clearly 
defined community of reception complicates the work of revival and draws atten- 
tion to the utopian quality of their creative longings and the uncertainties implicit 
in devoting a lifetime to an art form that lacks an audience. None of the cantors 
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I spoke to, even those with conspicuously successful careers, make their living 
exclusively from singing khazones. Hasidic cantors are keenly aware of the limi- 
tations on achieving conventional career success from their musical ambitions, 
and yet they are strikingly committed to their work. At the core of this book is an 
impulse to understand the means and ends of cantorial revival and its position that 
lies between religious act, self-disciplined art practice, and rebellious boundary 
pushing at the norms of American Jewish life. 


The chapters of this book are organized around communities in which music- 
making takes place. The chapters move along a spectrum of intimacy—from expe- 
riences of private record-listening and archival-delving, to public spaces of ritual 
and performance. The communities structured by cantorial revival can be virtual, 
connecting musicians to golden age artists across divides of time and across digi- 
tal space, or they can take place “in real life? in physical spaces that are shared by 
cantors and their listeners. The work of Hasidic cantors hinges on the multiple 
meanings that emerge from the experience of animating the archive through per- 
formance; the relationship of singers to the Jewish sonic past gives them special 
affective powers, but simultaneously places limits and skeptical expectations on 
what public spaces their work can legitimately occupy. 

In chapter 1, I explore how early twentieth century cantorial records have come 
to offer the framework for a musical practice in the present day that expresses non- 
conformist artistic impulses. I offer a history of cantorial records as a prehistory 
of the present-day revival, focusing on the history of contention and controversy 
that surrounded innovative technologies and sacred sound. Cantorial recording 
stars embraced a new technology that was condemned by critics as undermining 
the cultural coherence of Jewish liturgy by decontextualizing ritual sound from 
its place in the synagogue. At the same time, records offered an “imagined ethno- 
graphy” of the Jewish past that was recognizable and desired by a mass Jewish lis- 
tening public. I suggest that these popular intellectual currents—of chastisement, 
on the one hand, and utopian aspiration, on the other—inform the way cantorial 
music operates on the imagination and aesthetic desires of contemporary Hasidic 
cantors. I offer a further contextualization of today’s Hasidic cantors with an his- 
torical outline of the relationship of cantors to Hasidic Judaism. The chapter con- 
cludes with an ethnographic account of how records are used in learning practices. 

Chapter 2 explores how Hasidic singers develop the skills needed to facili- 
tate working in a synagogue as a professional cantor. For singers who aspire to 
attain pulpit positions, a learning pathway is needed to bridge the gap between 
performing music learned from old cantorial records and the ritual norms of the 
contemporary synagogue. Over the course of the twentieth century, professional- 
ized American cantors working in training seminaries have developed an ideol- 
ogy about what melodies and modal improvisatory forms are appropriate for each 
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textual segment of the liturgy, referred to as nusakh hatefilah (Hebrew, manner of 
prayer). In order to learn the style of prayer music employed in synagogues that 
hire professional cantors, singers from Hasidic backgrounds must find instruction. 
Noah Schall, a nonagenarian cantorial pedagogue who had personal relationships 
with famed cantors of the gramophone era, offers lessons in nusakh and has taught 
several of the cantors who participated in my research. For singers from Hasidic 
backgrounds, Schall’s instruction provides access to musical skills, ideological 
indoctrination in “correct” nusakh, and enculturation in the community of pro- 
fessional cantors. An exploration of Schall’s sacred music ideology will illuminate 
how his instruction helps revivalists move along a learning path from interpreters 
of old records to performers of the prayer-leading style associated with profes- 
sional cantorial practice, adopting Schall’s ideology of nusakh as a key element in 
their cultivation of a cantorial musical disposition. In keeping with their immer- 
sion in the archive, revivalists utilize their instruction in Schall’s idiosyncratic and 
nuanced approach to the music of professional cantorial nusakh as a way of inter- 
polating sonic artefacts of golden age records into their work as prayer leaders. 

In chapter 3 I discuss how Hasidic cantorial revivalists construct services in 
synagogues where their soloist cantorial repertoire based on old records is not 
a normative part of the culture of prayer. As is also the case for cantors across 
Jewish American denominations, there is a disconnect between the knowledge 
cantors have when they are initially employed by congregations and the musical 
skills they implement in the actual services they lead, requiring them to attain new 
forms of expertise on the job. In this chapter I will discuss the four main musical 
categories that inform Hasidic cantorial revivalist conceptions of prayer leading: 
(1) The prayer music they are enculturated in from their upbringing in the Hasidic 
community; (2) The prayer-leading style associated with gramophone-era cantors; 
(3) The professional nusakh associated with published anthologies of cantorial 
music that are taught in cantorial training institutions; (4) The most dominant 
form in the contemporary synagogue, the folk-pop participatory music that has 
become ascendant in the past fifty years and that all contemporary cantors must 
reckon with in their prayer leading. Hasidic cantors undertake a self-directed pro- 
gram of study of classic cantorial records in order to address personal aesthetic 
desires. In their congregational jobs they are expected to perform in a liturgical 
style that is removed from this area of expertise. Across American Jewish com- 
munities, cantors must cultivate a repertoire tailored to local tastes, usually geared 
toward facilitating group singing; this well-established phenomenon of synagogue 
life plays out in distinct ways in the musical careers of Hasidic cantors. While can- 
torial revivalists may be hired for their unique access to an archive of sacred Jewish 
music, in practice they are required to fulfill the normative musical expectations of 
the current American synagogue. 

Chapter 4 will explore the sites in which Hasidic cantors perform their 
historically informed concept of cantorial sound. While synagogues are by and 
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large inhospitable to a prayer-leading style that draws on the style of classic 
cantorial records, performances outside synagogues provide opportunities to 
experiment with musical content by forming temporary communities organized 
around cantorial revivalist musical practices. I will discuss three main sites for 
Hasidic cantorial performance: the internet, the concert stage, and the kumsitz 
(Yiddish, music-making party), attending to how cantors utilize the potentials of 
each of these music-making spaces to cultivate their artistry and connect with a 
listening public. Although the normative definition of a cantor is a ritual function- 
ary in a synagogue, for performers interested in historically informed styles of 
Jewish sacred music contemporary synagogues are not welcoming of their work. I 
argue that in nonritual performances the cantors are able to articulate a philosophy 
of sacred listening that is no longer legible in most American synagogue spaces. 

Interspersed into the chapters of the book are three interludes that offer por- 
traits of some of the cantors I worked with during my research. These inter- 
ludes are intended to provide a window into the lives and careers of living artists 
whose work involves struggle, sacrifice, and moments of profound achievement. 
The main body of this book is structured by arguments I have constructed that 
place revivalists in conversation with the archive of old records and the history of 
American Jewish life. The ethnographic interludes sketch some of the texture 
of creative life, touching on elements of artists’ stories that do not fit easily into a 
narrativized version of their work or that foreground their priorities and interests 
over my own investment in creating a linear argument. By attending to the words 
and experiences of cantorial revivalists, I hope to draw the reader into deeper 
communication with the elements of surprise and paradox that animate the story 
of these wonderful artists. 

The nonconformist undertaking of Hasidic cantors is geared toward a style of 
music-making and a form of ritual community that do not currently have a home 
in any of the worlds that are available to the artists. Whether intentionally or not, 
cantorial revivalists are inventing a musical community that echoes the unregu- 
lated expressiveness of Jewish liturgical popular records of the golden age. Their 
unmethodical and idiosyncratic movements in this direction cut against the grain 
of social norms of contemporary Jewish ritual practices. By attending to intimate 
dialogues of artists with the archive, I hope to shed empathetic light on their ideal- 
ism, their creativity, and the power of their explorations to achieve transformations 
in their own personhood and in the communal experience of sacred listening. 


1 


Animating the Archive 
Old Records and Young Singers 


Zevi Steiger knew that he was different from other young men: sensitive and 
attuned to music and emotion, he sometimes got into trouble in Yeshivah for his 
chronic lateness, despite being an excellent student academically. As he told me, 
“Later I learned I’m not the only one. There are a lot of people who are creative, 
who are into art and stuff like that, that have difficulty with that.” Listening to old 
cantorial records and learning to sing the pieces he loved was the signal manifesta- 
tion of his burgeoning creative identity. 

Yanky Lemmer, the most commercially successful cantor among the partici- 
pants in this study, told me that among his friends growing up, “they were into 
music but not khazones. I was the only oddball” Being a fan of cantorial music was 
a marker of his nonconformity. 

Yoel Kohn connects his love of khazones to a period of disaffected youth when 
he was “bored out of his mind”; when he was desperate for an aesthetic outlet that 
could express his developing world of feeling. Speaking about his cohort of young 
Hasidic cantorial revivalists, he said, “That’s part of what made us. We were all sort 
of artistic. We were deprived. We had no outlets. We had to focus inside. We had 
to become introspective in order to achieve any sort of artistic or creative outlet, 
any sort of creative climax.” 

Shimmy Miller similarly described khazones as part of the emotional turbu- 
lence of a sensitive youth striving to define an adult identity. “It’s like it’s part of 
the transformation . . . It’s just part of the chronological order of things . . . You're 
a teen. You have all kinds of things on your mind . . . So I started getting into lis- 
tening to khazones, mainly old khazonim,’ In another conversation with Shimmy, 
I asked him to elaborate on what it was about khazones that attracted some 
young Hasidic singers to this as their genre of choice. “They feel pulled to it. It’s 
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just an art form. You have something you're interested in, right? What drew you 
to khazones?” 

This moment of ethnographic reversal felt significant to me—Shimmy was cau- 
tioning me against essentializing Hasidic musicians by ascribing a meaning to the 
Hasidic cantorial phenomenon that was qualitatively different from the aesthetic 
desires of other artistically inclined people, those without “marked” identities. 
Shimmy was advocating for his right to what philosopher Edouard Glissant calls 
opacity'—he was claiming the right to pursue abstraction and pure aesthetics that 
is often denied to people who have “visible identities” and who are expected by 
outsiders to represent their collectivities, not their own agentic desires.’ 

Shimmy was also drawing my attention to the fact that Hasidic cantorial reviv- 
alists have ascribed a surprising meaning to khazones: they understand century- 
old records of Jewish sacred music as an art form, along the lines of other music 
styles, that can illuminate an artistic path of nonconformity and self-discovery. 
These Hasidic singers share in common a conception of khazones as a genre that is 
appropriate for use in grappling with their world, defining a nonconforming social 
stance, and coming to terms with feelings of personal difference from the norm. 
Rather than viewing the music as primarily a conservative retention of an old form 
of Jewish religious practice, we should understand that khazones serves as a genre of 
performance and creative practice. This conception of the social potentials of the 
genre push against a strictly conceived binary between religious authority and 
conceptions of creativity. The engagement of Hasidic cantorial revivalists with 
khazones suggests a novel way of looking at the history of the music. It raises the 
question, what qualities inhere in gramophone-era cantorial music that make it 
appropriate as the basis for a nonconformist musical practice? 

Conventional descriptions of cantorial music found in professional journals 
such as the Journal of Synagogue Music (JSM) tend to focus on the sacred function 
of the music and its role as a lever of cultural continuity. Samuel Rosenbaum, a 
Conservative cantor and frequent contributor to the JSM in the 1970s, expressed 
the opinion that “Hazzanut is a sanctity of Jewish life. It is intimately and eternally 
bound up with the mystical, mysterious process which we call prayer. It is both 
the message and the medium of the mirror to which we hold up our souls... It is the 
light by which we may, in a rare moment of incandescence, catch a glimpse of 
Him who is the Hearer of prayer”? Rosenbaum’s stylized, sanctimonious, nearly 
Christologized view of the cantorate is echoed across writings about Jewish liturgi- 
cal music. In the more conventionally phrased words of Josh Breitzer, the current 
cantor of Beth Elohim, a Reform synagogue in Brooklyn, “cantors are the vessels of 
Jewish musical tradition and innovators of public prayer. They lead worship, teach 
across the generations through melodies new and old, and help Jewish communi- 
ties envision and enrich their spiritual lives.” 

Cantor Breitzer’s description of a cantor’s work reifies a commonly held con- 
ception of cantors as preservers of religious tradition and communal stability. 
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His description is also reminiscent of the popular understanding of the separat- 
ist Hasidic community: both cantors and Hasidic Jews are described from within 
and by outsider observers as being conservationist and concerned with cultivating 
holiness and piety. Definitions of cantorial music that focus on community main- 
tenance and conventional expressions of public piety do not fit easily with the use 
of the music as a form of musical rebellion or an outpouring of adolescent angst. 
For Hasidic cantorial revivalists, khazones is a means toward framing an identity 
as an artist that is at odds with the cultural norms of their birth community, as 
defined by rabbinic leadership, and in opposition to the sounds of most contem- 
porary synagogue life in America. Rather than being a means toward maintaining 
the boundaries of the community or the decorous sanctimony of tradition, canto- 
rial music offers Hasidic singers a path toward an individualist pursuit of aesthet- 
ics and a heightening of experience beyond the norms of institutional life. 

Thinking about the cantorial tradition as a site of contention over values and 
practices of identity formation encouraged me to take a deeper look at the his- 
tory of cantorial music. In the following discussion of cantorial history, I explore 
the ways in which cantors have been embedded at the juncture of debates about 
creativity, modernity, sacred experience and the corruption of tradition. I focus 
here on the recorded cantorial legacy of the early twentieth century that forms the 
backbone of contemporary cantorial revivalist practices. Working with the reviv- 
alists’ conception of cantorial music as a centripetal force acting on my reading of 
the historical record, I approach the archive of documentary evidence about the 
gramophone-era golden age with new questions about the controversial role of 
cantors in popular culture. 

In this chapter, I approach the history of the golden age as a prehistory of its 
own revival, spotlighting those aspects of the story that are most germane to 
understanding the work of young Hasidic cantorial revivalists. My initial findings 
suggest that the music of the cantors of the gramophone era reflect the period of 
radical social change in which they worked. Recording star cantors occupied a 
nebulous place between the synagogue and popular music performance. Although 
they themselves were stars of new forms of media, they represented a style of 
Jewish prayer music that was meant to evoke the sounds of a disappearing Jewish 
folklore situated in the past. Cantors performed a theatrical version of premoder- 
nity, tailored to exploit the potentials of the most modern technologies. 

Cantorial records present an imagined ethnography, offering a Jewish popular 
culture parallel to contemporary trends of musical nationalism that employed 
academic folklore and anthropological research to try to establish national music 
styles. The creativity and innovation characteristic of gramophone-era cantors 
served the goals of building national identity in an era of heightened nationalistic 
and collectivist sentiment. In this respect, cantors fit into the “invented tradition” 
musical nationalist trends of the early twentieth century.’ At the same time, can- 
tors were deeply immersed in a set of musical practices with textual and musical 
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lineages that precede the efflorescence of musical nationalism and that reflect the 
experience of Jews as a marginalized and minoritized population occupying a ten- 
uous and fringe position in European society. The work of cantors emerges from 
historically embedded lifeways, which defy a binary assessment of “invented” or 
“authentic.” What Michael Herzfeld calls “culturally intimate” practices are under- 
stood as representative of collective identity by members of a group.° Unlike some 
of their better-known contemporaries among urban conservatory-trained com- 
posers who were invested in the idea of folklore, perhaps best represented by Bela 
Bartok, cantors drew on their personal learning experiences in cantorial choirs 
and enculturation in small-town Jewish life to create a version of Jewish tradition 
that would be recognizable to Jewish audiences and that would retrospectively 
form a sense of what the past sounded like. 

Cantors sought to illuminate a thread of folklore they felt themselves to be 
intimately connected to and therefore had the right to manipulate and transform 
through their creative endeavors. Both fiercely competitive in their pursuit of mar- 
ketable originality and committed to preserving a conception of tradition, cantors 
were both custodians of the past and inventors of a broadly disseminated sonic 
representation of Jewish musical heritage. The work of recording star cantors was 
revered by fans, consumed by a mass audience, and simultaneously castigated 
as a corruption of tradition. The uses of the gramophone-era style by present- 
day Hasidic cantorial revivalists as a nonconformist art practice reflect the con- 
flicting meanings and motivations that accompanied the music in the period of 
its production. 

Following a discussion of the gramophone era of mediatized cantorial music, I 
will offer an outline of the role of cantors in the Hasidic context. Just as the musical 
innovations associated with the new technology of the gramophone heightened 
tensions already accruing around the figure of the cantor, the Hasidic community 
has its own history of castigation of the figure of the cantor. A perusal of teachings 
about music by Hasidic leaders and examples drawn from the cultural history of 
the movement illustrate how rabbinic leaders in the Hasidic community took a 
variety of attitudes toward the artistry of cantors. Alternating between condemn- 
ing cantors for their excessive emphasis on aesthetics and embracing symbiotic 
relationships with cantors to further the charismatic draw of the Hasidic move- 
ment, leaders of the Hasidic community were ambivalent in their stance toward 
khazones. The multiplicity and contingency of attitudes around music and can- 
tors in Hasidic contexts are strikingly similar to the range of attitudes and debates 
expressed in discourse among cantors and in the larger Jewish world. While atti- 
tudes toward cantors held by Hasidic leaders fit into larger dialogues in other 
Jewish contexts, they are inflected by the power dynamics and conservative focus 
on the maintenance of cultural norms that are specific to the community. 

Finally, I will end the chapter with an ethnographic description of an intimate 
use of an old cantorial recording in the private study of a contemporary Hasidic 
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cantor. By zooming in on one example I will demonstrate how cantors use golden 
age recordings as objects of reflection, pedagogy and performance. Records have 
a transformative effect on the body of young singers, as they allow the recorded 
voices of dead cantors to resonate in their bodies, training and transforming the 
musculature of their vocal apparatus. In this way, the frozen recorded sound of 
the archive is animated into an intimate form, embodied in its presence in the 
work of living artists. 

In the interior space of deep listening and learning, Hasidic cantorial revival- 
ists imagine themselves identified with a kind of creative personhood that is not 
at home in any contemporary Jewish community. Old records of star cantors help 
these singers imagine a life that is yoked to tradition, through sound and text, 
while making room for nonconformity and creativity. As I argue across the chap- 
ters of this book, the cantors are working toward a future in which their noncon- 
forming identities as artists and prayer leaders will coalesce with the emergence 
of new forms of community in which artists can function as ritual leaders and 
arbiters of sacred experience. This figure of the artist-ritualist, rooted in the stars 
of the imagined cantorial golden age, is not currently recognized in any Jewish 
American community. 


WHAT IS THE CANTORIAL GOLDEN AGE? 


The term cantorial golden age calls to mind a body of Jewish liturgical records pro- 
duced by commercial record labels between 1901 and roughly 1950, primarily, but 
not exclusively, in Europe and the United States documenting the work of Eastern 
European cantors. The style documented on these records is often referred to by 
the Yiddish term khazones. During the period of the music’s greatest popularity, 
star cantors sold records in the hundreds of thousands, conducted international 
performance careers across the Jewish Atlantic world and galvanized a mass lis- 
tening public of urban Jews with a sound that represented the cultural intimacy of 
the synagogue. 

Classic records of this period purported to document Jewish folklore. Cantors 
were working in parallel to the efforts of urban Jewish composers and the Euro- 
pean nationalist composers who sought to imbue nationalist music movements 
with motifs gleaned from anthropological research and song collection expedi- 
tions to the rural “folk” Unlike figures such as Bela Bartok or Joel Engel, compos- 
ers who conducted research into small-town European life in search of folk music, 
cantors had their own training as apprentice singers working with elder cantors to 
draw on in their construction of new synagogue music. Cantorial records of the 
gramophone era took on a quality as imagined ethnography, by means of which 
cantors presented popular audiences with a newly composed representation of the 
Jewish past. The mediated sound of cantorial records was yoked to the vanishing 
world of small-town European Jewish life, a milieu that took on a sacred character 
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during the period of urbanization, especially after the widescale destruction of 
World War I. 

Two schema are constitutive of the way the music of gramophone-era cantors 
is understood by contemporary Hasidic cantorial revivalists, one focused on pres- 
ervation, the other on creativity. In general, contemporary cantors do not accen- 
tuate or consciously draw attention to the tensions between these two images of 
the cantorial golden age. On the one hand, present-day practitioners tend to 
believe that the work of golden age cantors was preservationist and rooted in a 
folklore that largely disappeared after the Holocaust; it is sometimes described by 
present-day cantors fancifully, as connected to Jewish antiquity. At the same time, 
they also valorize the creativity of classic cantorial artists, praising their unique- 
ness and their innovative appropriation of sounds drawn from art music. 

For Hasidic cantorial revivalists, as with artists working in other “named-system” 
revivalist music scenes,’ the dualism of tradition and creativity is a point of repressed 
awareness; looking closely at the place of rupture offers a view into the meaning of 
the work and can be uncomfortable in its exposure of myths. These competing con- 
ceptions raise unresolved questions about contemporary cantors’ own creativity, and 
their sense of inadequacy or uncertainty about their creative capacities. In general, 
they are not composers; rather, they focus on reinterpreting old compositions and, to 
an extent, on working in an improvisatory style of prayer leading. 

For the purposes of this discussion of golden age cantorial music, I adopt the 
normative claim that recording star cantors were “tradition bearers” who held 
knowledge of older streams of Jewish liturgical tradition. This is the viewpoint 
held by present-day cantors who look to old records for clues about what Jewish 
voices and melodies should sound like. The work of untangling and analyzing the 
stylistic layering of classic cantorial recordings would be a project unto itself that 
I refrain from pursuing at this time: it suffices to say that a variety of musical 
styles and genres contribute to the formation of the gramophone cantorial sound, 
including opera, operetta, and Lieder, in addition to Jewish folkloric sources. The 
contemporary cantors I discuss tend to rely on an unexamined notion of “tradi- 
tion, one they see as embodied in recorded khazones. Over the course of this 
book, I will endeavor to draw attention to the internal diversity that produced 
what is retrospectively understood simply as “tradition.” 

The modern cantorial sound heard on classic recordings has its roots in the work 
of the Viennese cantor Salomon Sulzer (1804-90), the figure most associated with 
the reform of synagogue music through the introduction of choral music sounds 
borrowed from European art music and church music. Sulzer was alternately cas- 
tigated as a disruptive force undermining tradition and celebrated as a preserver 
of tradition. His work responded to currents in the German-speaking world that 
sought to adopt the German language and Lutheran hymns into synagogue wor- 
ship. In contrast, Sulzer was committed to preserving the traditional Hebrew litur- 
gical texts. His anthology, Schir Zion, published in 1840, was among the first to 
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publish older prayer melodies, printed alongside newly commissioned pieces by 
Christian Viennese composers, including Franz Schubert. Sulzer’s anthology was 
followed by an explosion of publishing across Europe of new works by cantors 
embracing the choral aesthetic, as well as works documenting older prayer melo- 
dies that were already seen as endangered and in need of preservation.* 

According to cantors of the early twentieth century, Eastern European can- 
tors were attracted to Sulzer’s innovations, but saw his work as problematic in its 
rejection of stylistic traits that were understood as deeply representative of Jewish 
prayer sound. Samuel Vigoda, a recording star of the gramophone era, wrote in his 
anecdotal book of memoirs: 


And who can tell how far the process of radical transformation of the old but still un- 
tarnished typical Jewish motifs would have gone, if not for the counter-revolutionary 
activities of the East European stalwart representatives of the “Chazzonut Haregesh,’ 
[Hebrew, feelingful cantorial music] who stood their ground, like bulwarks manning 
the ramparts, determined to preserve the precious treasure which had been handed 
down from the past...” 


As Vigoda and other cantorial authors assert, a perception of an “East-West” 
divide emerged, with cantors in Russia and Poland styling themselves as preserv- 
ers of older strands of Jewish sacred vocal music. At the same time, cantors in the 
urban centers of Eastern Europe embraced the prestigious role of the dignified and 
prestigious professionalized cantor, as well as embracing many Sulzerian musical 
innovations, especially the use of four-part choral composition. 

Unlike in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, where Jews were experiencing legal 
emancipation and integration, Russian Jews continued to live in a politically 
oppressive and volatile setting. The political motivations for musical “assimilation” 
were more abstract and less clearly tied to practical ends in the context of a system 
that specifically excluded Jews from participation in the rights and privileges of the 
state. Instead, Russian Jewish cantors looked to discourses of nationalism to help 
define a Jewish musical self-conception that was oriented toward achievement in 
high-status European art music while remaining invested in maintaining Jewish 
sonic difference. These developments arose against a Russian musical culture in 
which Jews became increasingly involved as producers and consumers of Western 
art music. Around the turn of the twentieth century, an ethnographically tinged 
approach to composition emerged among cantors and choir directors composing 
for their positions in elite urban synagogues in Eastern Europe. 

Russian synagogue music seems to have been influenced by late nineteenth- 
century trends in the conservatory, where the value of distinctive “national” musi- 
cal characteristics was championed. Joel Engel, a student of Tchaikovsky, followed 
in the footsteps of nationalist trends in nineteenth-century art music, claiming eth- 
nography as a key element in the founding of a uniquely Jewish musical concept." 
Unlike Engel, whose musical enculturation largely excluded Jewish sources 
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and who sought to connect with Jewish sources through anthropological field 
research, cantors were generally trained in apprenticeship settings with elder cantors 
or in family musical lineages. Their personal connections to elder cantors and their 
embodied repertoires served as a source they could leverage into new music. The 
recorded cantorial archive offers an imagined ethnography, new works that pur- 
port to represent the past by drawing on popular conceptions of the sound of 
the collective, and in turn shaping conceptions of group identity through a 
reified vocabulary of culturally intimate sound distilled through processes of 
performance and mediatization. 

As literary critic Dan Miron has suggested, the image of the shtetl, a Yiddish 
word for small town, has taken on a quality as a metonym for Jewish premoder- 
nity.” The aestheticized image of the shtetl in Yiddish literature forms the basis 
of a retrospective appraisal of the past. Just as the stories of Sholom Aleichem 
and Y. L. Peretz shaped a Jewish collective memory that threatens to usurp the 
historical record, cantors created compositions that offered stylized sonic rep- 
resentations of Jewish collectivity. Turning toward a primitivist aesthetic that 
imagined the future of Jewish music as emerging from its premodernity,’’ cantors 
looked to melodies and musical forms derived from synagogue oral traditions, 
small-town Jewish life, and Hasidic Jews for musical elements to be appropriated 
and aestheticized in musical compositions formally based in Western art music. 

Jewish synagogue composers and choir directors such as David Novakovsky 
(1848-1921) and Baruch Schorr (1823-1904) were at the vanguard of a new, urban 
cantorial style that consciously sought to integrate older styles of cantorial vocal 
sounds and techniques into their new and innovative cantorial compositions. 
Virtuosic soloist vocal techniques, such as the distinctive cantorial coloratura and 
nonmetered recitative passages, were integrated into choral textures, initiating a 
new, syncretic synagogue style that was effective as a vehicle for tenor soloists. The 
cantors of urban synagogues had usually been trained in the cantorial apprentice- 
ship system and held a vocabulary of vocal techniques and repertoires they had 
learned in an oral tradition context that they could bring to bear in their perfor- 
mances of new compositions." 

The technological innovation of the gramophone met cantors at a moment of 
debate about the appropriate kinds of music Jewish singers should perform and 
what kinds of sounds should be brought into elite urban synagogues. The first 
cantor to record was Selmar Cerini (1860-1923), a cantor in Breslau, who made 
his recording debut was in 1901. Cerini’s life story represents the tensions between 
the synagogue and the allure of Western art music. Over the course of his career, 
he moved between performing opera roles, which he studied by transliterating 
librettos into the Hebrew alphabet, and synagogue prayer leading." Cerini’s prom- 
inence as ground breaker was eclipsed by the massive popularity of Gershon Sirota 
(1874-1943), the first international recording star of Jewish music. In addition to 
his best-selling records, Sirota's weekly prayer-leading services at the Tlomackie 
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Street Synagogue in Warsaw throughout the first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury were attended by a congregational audience that routinely numbered in the 
thousands. Sirota’s tenor was marked by a declarative precision and overpowering 
upper register that marked him as one of the great vocal artists of the era and was 
compared frequently to opera stars. He was billed at times as “the Jewish Caruso,” 
a marketing cliché that appears frequently in Yiddish press accounts of cantors.'° 

Zawel Kwartin (1874-1952) began his recording career in 1907 and rapidly pro- 
pelled to success, with records reaching sales of five hundred thousand copies per 
year.” While Kwartin embraced his role as a star, taking pulpit positions at elite 
urban synagogues in Budapest, Vienna, and Saint Petersburg and concertizing 
in major concert halls throughout Europe and the United States, he cultivated a 
musical style in his compositions that moved away from the choral synagogue 
sound. In his autobiography, written at the end of his life, Kwartin asserts that the 
most significant influences on his style were the sounds of small-town prayer lead- 
ers in his village in Ukraine. Kwartin described his creative work as a rejection of 
Western art music. He wrote, 


After a while I started to feel that the modern cantorial repertoire satisfied me less 
and less; I felt ever more drawn to conservation, orthodoxy and tradition. I started to 
search for compositions, recitatives and improvisations that stemmed from the great 
Orthodox cantors of the old traditional form. In Vienna I was successful in finding 
the melodies of Yerucham Hakatan [1798-1891], Nissi Belzer [1824-1906], [Wolf] 
Shestapol [1832-72]. I grew ever more absorbed in these unique compositions that 
were suffused with the perennially distinctive quality of Jewish life. But the more 
deeply I delved into these compositions, the more there grew in me the longing to be 
like them, the generations of cantors that piously and conveying fear of heaven sang 
out the tears and hidden longings of their people."® 


Alongside his generational cohort of performers and critics in the Yiddish-speaking 
intelligentsia, Kwartin valorized nineteenth-century Jewish music figures. Cantors 
like Nissi Belzer were presented as an Eastern European counterpart to Sulzer and 
other Central European “Westernizing” composers. These cantors were not drawn 
from a mythological past but had been intimately familiar to the generation of 
“gramophone” cantors, a number of whom had trained as Belzer’s choir singers. 
The Jewish community in the United States entered what has been referred to 
as a “cantor craze” beginning in the 1880s, roughly coinciding with the period of 
Jewish mass immigration from Eastern Europe (ca. 1880-1924). In a mirroring 
of the urban “choir synagogues” in the European capitals, Eastern European Jews 
built synagogues on a grand scale and hired star cantors imported from Europe 
to fill them. Cantors played a prominent role in the life of the community, ubiq- 
uitous in the Yiddish press and performing not only in synagogues but in major 
concert halls. The well-known Russian-born socialist activist and author Chaim 
Zhitlowsky (1865-1943) included cantorial music in a list of Jewish communal 
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matters that “reveals the ideals of the people's culture?” The conception of canto- 
rial music as a distillation of Jewish historical experiences, especially those related 
to persecution and displacement, is frequently cited in the writings of Eastern 
European cantors working in the United States.” 

In response to the intimate connections between cantors and new technologies, 
identities, and popular culture, a discourse of chastisement arose around cantors, 
focusing on their gramophone recordings. The lead voice in the antigramophone 
ideology was Pinchas Minkovsky (1859-1924), the cantor of the prestigious Broder 
Synagogue in Odessa. Minkvosky was not connected to emerging conservative 
Orthodox ideologies, and in fact was associated with the adoption of modern cho- 
ral music into the Russian synagogue. He had been a student of Salomon Sulzer 
as a young man and, according to some accounts, had left his home of Berdichev 
under duress, having fallen afoul of the Hasidic community for his modernizing 
dress and musical innovations. In Odessa, Minkovsky had advocated for the inclu- 
sion of women in cantorial choirs in response to the norms of Western art music, 
and he later adopted the use of an organ, a key point of controversy in synagogues. 
Despite his ongoing struggles with rabbinic authorities and his adoption of musi- 
cal innovations across his lifetime, Minkovsky was outspoken in his role as a can- 
torial “elder,” castigating the younger generation for their immoral expansion of 
the reach of cantorial performance into the new electric media, resulting in “a mix 
of impure and pure, of holiness and whoredom?” 

Minkovsky makes an unfavorable comparison between the innovations of his 
cantorial generation, which sought to elevate the Jewish people through appeals 
to prestigious and rarified styles of music, and the populist gramophone. Rather 
than a controlled appropriation of high-prestige elements of “non-Jewish” culture, 
records would facilitate anarchic eruptions of Jewish sound and feeling. Minkovsky 
suggests that gramophone cantorial records yoke Jews to unsavory elements of the 
non-Jewish world, degrading the sacred by making religious music available in 
the “secular” spaces of Jewish life. 

In his 1910 book-length diatribe against cantorial gramophone recording, 
Moderne liturgiye in unzere sinogogn in rusland (Modern liturgy in our syna- 
gogues in Russia), Minkovsky deplores the effects that modern technologies have 
on sacred Jewish music. He asserts that cantorial records are a sign of the immoral 
times. By divorcing sacred music from the space of the synagogue, the affective 
power of the music inevitably will be abused for erotic or illicit purposes that 
are degrading to the cantorial profession in particular and the public reputation of 
the Jews in general. Minkovsky savages the gramophone with a litany of disjointed 
juxtapositions of the sacred and the profane. In one passage he quotes a conversa- 
tion with a young man who claims to have listened to records of Gershon Sirota 
while visiting a brothel in Warsaw.” 

In Minkovsky’s estimation, this hyperbolic and travestying verbal combat was 
necessary in order to muster the cantorial community against the allures of the 
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corrupting culture industry. Minkovsky was far from alone in reviling the gramo- 
phone and concert stage as twin vices challenging the dignity of the cantorial pro- 
fession.” Publicizing the sacred sounds of the community outside the synagogue 
will have the effect of corrupting tradition, degrading the achievements of his gen- 
eration of cantors who painstakingly built a conception of cantors as high-status 
artists within the community. Minkovsky frames his antigramophone rhetoric as a 
form of pastoral care, seeking to protect Jewish listeners who were being ensnared 
by the sensuality of cantors who refused to contain their outpourings of feeling in 
the appropriate container of culturally intimate Jewish spaces. As anthropologist 
Michael Herzfeld notes, artefacts that express intimately recognizable aspects of 
communal identity can be transformed into sources of embarrassing or degrading 
stereotypes when exposed as performance for the “outside” world.” Yet for those 
within the community, these signifiers of identity can be read differently as desired 
representations of an intimately recognizable portrait of the community. 

In the aftermath of World War I and the destruction of Jewish small-town 
life, the theme of memorializing the Jewish folkloric past was heightened and 
expanded—notably, in the influential records made by Kwartin in New York in 
the 1920s. Cantorial vocal practices specific to the synagogue, which were under- 
stood by Jewish audiences to represent a folkloric style, were synthesized with 
elements of opera, which was undergoing its own popularization on record. The 
primary sound of cantorial music found on the interwar period records is com- 
monly referred to as “nonmetered” setting of prayer texts, usually featuring a 
broad melodic range that emotively spotlights the powerful tenor upper register 
favored by cantors and their listeners. Cantors repurposed the term recitative, bor- 
rowed from opera, to refer to their compositions in a heavily ornamented vocal 
style.” The style of cantorial prayer leading in the synagogue associated with star 
cantors was characterized by extended soloist compositions utilizing an idiomatic 
vocabulary of vocal techniques, including coloratura, ornamentation, and vocal 
gestures such as the krekhts, or sob, which thematize emotion through noises sug- 
gestive of the sound of shedding tears.” Often, cantors were themselves composers 
or skilled improvisers. 

The sense that cantors functioned as a “key to the Jewish soul,” who spoke 
for the community was important in explaining the popularity of the music and 
the breadth of its reach beyond ritual contexts. Critics noted that khazones united 
socialists and Orthodox Jews in its fan base. Yossele Rosenblatt (1882-1933), the 
star cantor of the golden age most associated in contemporary memory with tradi- 
tional religiosity, was a featured performer on benefit concerts organized by leftist 
labor organizations. Rosenblatt joked that “it would seem now that Yossele Rosen- 
blatt takes the place of Karl Marx,” foreshadowing John Lennon's quip about the 
Beatles being bigger than Jesus.” 

An oft-repeated anecdote about Rosenblatt locates him at the center of the con- 
troversy between secular and religious sites of performance. Rosenblatt famously 
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refused a contract to sing at the Chicago Grand Opera Company in 1918, apparently 
at the insistence of the synagogue where he was employed at the time. Although 
this incident has been interpreted as a triumph of traditional piety over the cor- 
rupting influence of popular culture and assimilation, Rosenblatt was active in 
an even more populist arena of performance: the vaudeville circuit. Rosenblatt 
also took a star turn in The Jazz Singer, the first sound film made in 1927. 
Yiddish scholar and cultural critic Jeffrey Shandler notes that Rosenblatt was able 
to maintain a public persona as a representative of religious tradition through an 
assertive public relations strategy that was constructed in part through his visual 
presentation as a Hasidic Jew.” His “lapses” from the traditional space of cantorial 
performance in the synagogue, however, did not go uncriticized. Rosenblatt’s peer, 
the famed cantor Berele Chagy (1892-1954), wrote a scathing article in which he 
leveled a thinly veiled attack on Rosenblatt: 


Our concerts have been turned into actual vaudeville: twenty cantors on one concert 
for fifteen cents a ticket, which makes a cent and a half a cantor. Cantorial beards in 
the vaudeville houses. Where earlier there appeared dogs on bicycles, naked lady 
dancers dancing the well-known shimmy, and for the finale the “main attraction,’ 
a cantor with a beard and a yarmulke with a siddur [Hebrew, prayer book].*! 


While the association of cantors with popular culture was a source of controversy, 
performance venues outside the synagogue created opportunities for singers with 
nonconforming identities to become performers of sacred music. As Judah Cohen 
has argued, the establishment of a professional cantorate in the nineteenth century 
had the impact of excluding women prayer leaders from the emergent “modern” 
synagogue.” Radio, gramophone records, and the Yiddish theater stage offered 
new venues to women cantors, who were often referred to by the Yiddish term 
khazente. Singers such as Sophie Kurtzer (1896-1974) and Perele Feig (1910-87) 
sang repertoires associated with male cantors, creating a sense of gender ambigu- 
ity in their presentation of sacred music that was complimented by their perfor- 
mance attire in cantorial robe, tallis (Hebrew, prayer shawl) and mitre.*° 

Male cantors, perhaps responding to the absence of female voices in the pub- 
lic prayer space, appropriated elements of sonic “femininity? Cantors cultivated 
a repertoire of emotive vocal “noises” imitative of the sounds of crying, defying 
Western gender binaries that associate masculinity with control over emotional 
expressiveness. Star cantors, notably Chagy and Rosenblatt, were celebrated for 
their falsetto work. At pivotal emotive moments in their recorded compositions, 
they would erupt into virtuosic passages in a stylized vocal range that blurred nor- 
mative distinctions between male and female voices. 

In the years after World War H, the prevalence of cantors in popular culture 
went into decline. Major record labels jettisoned their “ethnic” record depart- 
ments, and Yiddish-language print media contracted. The cantorate shifted its 
emphasis from the cultivation of star careers and idiosyncratic soloists serving 
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the immigrant community, to the establishment of a unionized and seminary- 
trained work force that was prepared to serve in the proliferation of suburban 
synagogues serving acculturated second- and third-generation Jewish Americans. 
But the decline narrative that dominates in contemporary discussions of the can- 
torial golden age misses the continued popularity into the mid-twentieth century 
of cantors who continued to perform in the khazones idiom and record on smaller 
record labels marketed and distributed within the Jewish community. 

The Malavsky Family Choir is a notable example of khazones continuity into 
the post-Holocaust period in the United States. Helmed by Samuel Malavsky 
(1894-1983), a protégé of Rosenblatt, and featuring his daughter Goldie 
Malavsky (1923-95) as lead soloist, the Malavsky’s cultivated a sound inspired 
by the meshoyrer (Yiddish, cantorial choir singer) sound reminiscent of cantors 
in the Russian Pale of Settlement in which Samuel was born and got his profes- 
sional start. The Malavsky’s popular recordings also drew on sounds of jazz and 
pop music in their distinctive arrangements. The Malavskys were out of step with 
the conservative norms of the American synagogue, particularly with regard to 
their flexible approach to gender in sacred music. To avoid the regulation of Jewish 
religious institutions, they produced their own services and concerts outside the 
synagogues in theaters and Jewish resorts. 

Although Malavsky and his generational peers, including Moishe Oysher 
(1906-58), Moshe Koussevitzky (1899-1965), and Moshe Ganchoff (1904-97), 
continued to present khazones on record, in concert and in prayer-leading ser- 
vices into the second half of the twentieth century, the footprint of their style was 
greatly diminished in American Jewish life. The gramophone-era style, character- 
ized by an ideal of dramatic intensity, emotive noisiness, and stylized Jewish vocal 
techniques, may have been a victim of its own success in representing the cultural 
preferences of the immigrant Jewish milieu. Targeted as anachronistic by the sem- 
inary-trained professional cantorate, and simply unfamiliar to second-generation 
American Jews who were acculturated into the norms of popular culture, khazones 
took a subordinate role in the development of Jewish American liturgical music.” 

New forms of comportment during ritual in the emerging American syna- 
gogues of the post-World War II period promoted an ideal of decorum and bodily 
restraint during services, distinct from the noisiness of immigrant synagogues.» 
New embodied attitudes in American synagogue social life perhaps had an effect 
in diminishing the social basis of cantorial performance. Consumers of khazones in 
synagogue engaged in forms of participatory listening that we have only scant 
information about. In field recordings of mid-twentieth century prayer services led 
by elder cantors and in the rare present-day Orthodox services where a cantor pre- 
sides and performance is intentionally foregrounded, we can perceive that the con- 
gregants, despite the concert-like presentational form of the service, participate in 
the creation of the service. Congregant participation in cantorial prayer leading was 
far from silent. Congregants made themselves audible through sound-generating 
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movement and gesture, and knowledge of Hebrew prayer texts that participants 
recited aloud, sometimes in a heterophonic fog of unsteady unison with the cantor.” 
The shared knowledge of prayer performance seems to have played a role in shaping the 
phenomenon of star cantorial performance in the synagogue, bridging the space 
between performer and listener and creating a sense of shared experience rather 
than a dynamic of power being hoarded by the cantor in the expression of prayer. 

Although new recordings of khazones slowed after the Holocaust, in the late 
1950s Jewish record labels began to reissue compilation LPs of classic recordings 
that had originally been released as 78rpm singles. Labels operating in Brooklyn 
starting in the 1960s, such as the Greater Recording Company and the Collectors 
Guild, released anthologies on LP and cassette of cantorial 78rpm records from the 
pre-World War II era. These records were distributed primarily by Judaica book- 
shop retailers. Reissue anthologies have insured that the sounds of classic cantorial 
recordings have never completely disappeared. Reissue anthologies have also sta- 
bilized a standard repertoire focused on a few dozen performers who have come 
to be looked on as the masters, largely because of their commercial success and 
the preservation of their voices on recordings. Not surprisingly, female voices were 
excluded from the representation of the cantor’s voice on the key anthologies that 
have shaped present-day conceptions of cantorial artistry and achievement. 


CANTORS AND HASIDISM IN HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The innovations and controversies of the gramophone era extended and height- 
ened tensions around cantors that were long-standing throughout the Jewish 
world, including in the Hasidic community. In parallel to debates between elite 
cantors and critics writing in the secular Yiddish press, the profile of cantors as 
nonconformist figures with a blurry ethical profile was also prominent in Hasidic 
discourse about music and prayer. These debates did not keep Hasidic leaders from 
calling on cantors to represent the community at times, expediently leveraging the 
popularity of artists to heighten the charismatic draw of the Hasidic rabbinic elite. 

As in its approach to religious practices and rituals, an attitude of traditional- 
ism adheres in the Hasidic musical sphere. In practice, however, Hasidic music is 
characterized by a tendency to borrow from non-Jewish musical sources, a cus- 
tom that has accrued its own theological explanations. Complex and, at times, 
contradictory attitudes toward music in the contemporary Hasidic community are 
traceable to tensions in the theological discourses of foundational rabbinic figures. 
The potential for music to serve as an invigorating aspect of sacred experience was 
universally acknowledged by the disciples of the Baal Shem Tov and their ante- 
cedents, who employed music as a form of outreach to new followers.’ Hasidic 
conceptions about what forms of music could be acceptable for the multiple needs 
of the community are not consistent. Two contrasting views of music asserted 
themselves that are relevant to the Hasidic cantorial scene. 
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On the one hand, Hasidic rabbis argued that music from aesthetically desir- 
able non-Jewish repertoires was a legitimate source for worship music. They 
justified this attitude, which is seemingly at odds with the Hasidic rejection of 
the non-Jewish world, through recourse to the kabbalistic doctrine of divine 
sparks trapped inside unholy husks.” The metaphor of returning holy sparks to 
their source is frequently cited to describe the process of appropriating melodies 
into the Jewish sound world. In a famous story told about the rebbe of Koliv, Isaac 
Taube (1751-1821), the revered Hasidic leader payed a non-Jewish shepherd to 
teach him a melody that he believed to have been derived from the song of the 
ancient Levites. In the process of this purchase, the shepherd lost his ability to sing 
the song, thus “proving” that the song had been thoroughly imbibed into its new 
Jewish sacred context.” Melodies were described allegorically as existing in a state 
of exile, like the Jewish people themselves. The intrinsic holiness of a melody can 
be accessed by restoring the melody to its imagined source through performance 
in Jewish ritual or a devotional context. This doctrine stresses the sacred potentials 
of appropriation and aesthetics over the perceived ethical valences of the prov- 
enance of a piece of music. The positive valuation of aesthetics as the basis for 
spiritual practices would seem to work in the favor of cantors, who have long been 
accused of aesthetic excess. 

Other Hasidic rabbinic authorities opposed integration of music that was per- 
ceived as excessively aesthetic, especially when that excess is derived from explicitly 
non-Jewish sources. Along these lines of reasoning, cantors have been reproached 
for similar kinds of cultural borrowing that Hasidic rabbis were celebrated for. The 
Levitical theme of idolatry imported into the Jewish worship space has haunted 
cantors for centuries, in part because their work was so often a staging ground for 
borrowing elements from the surrounding non-Jewish culture. Hasidic discus- 
sions of the ethical import of music continued these musical debates and anxieties. 
Rabbi Nachman of Bratslav (1772-1810), a great-grandson of the Baal Shem Tov, 
developed a doctrine of positive and negative aspects of the divine that he applied 
to discussions of music. His theological innovations stress the power of music to 
influence internal spiritual processes that have mystical potentials to resonate 
beyond the human realm.” Nachman’s writings on music are primarily associ- 
ated with a mainstream Hasidic celebratory approach to music’s spiritual powers, 
yet these mystical interpretations set the stakes high in the discussion of musical 
powers—music can achieve either spiritual repair or corruption, rendering close 
speculation of music and musicians a necessity for protecting the community 
and its spiritual integrity. These ethical concerns map onto negotiations over con- 
trol of the experience of prayer and the locus of power in the intimate space of 
the synagogue. 

The musical form most thoroughly associated with Hasidism, both among non- 
Hasidic Jews and Hasidim themselves, is the nigun (plural, nigunim).” Nigun is a 
Hebrew/Yiddish word that means melody, but in the Hasidic context it is used to 
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describe a genre of devotional melodies, frequently sung without words. Nigunim 
are typically sung in group unison as part of paraliturgical gatherings, such as the 
rebbes tish (Yiddish, the Rabbi's table), a gathering at which a Hasidic leader gathers 
together with his disciples in gender segregated all-male spaces. As Ellen Koskoff 
has argued in her study of the Brooklyn Hasidic Lubavitch sect, singing nigunim 
offers Hasidic Jews an opportunity to perform their identities as members of the 
group, strengthening their ties to their spiritual leader and to other Hasidim.* 

In contrast to the positive associations with communal melodies and nonpro- 
fessionalized paraliturgical music performance, khazones has held a more ambiva- 
lent place in the Hasidic world, both historically and today. The issues at stake 
in defining the appropriate music for prayer leading are both musical and social. 
Since at least the medieval period, cantors, as a professionalized class of musi- 
cians, have been routinely suspected of aesthetic innovations that are unsuitable 
to the Jewish experience of prayer.“ A denigrating attitude toward cantors is far 
from unique to Hasidic authorities but it has a distinct cast in the Hasidic context 
inflected by their antimodernizing separatist doctrine. 

Hasidic hierarchies of power are specifically built around the rebbe and his 
lineage. Investing musicians with spiritual authority was seen by some rebbes as 
a challenge to both spiritual purity and the retention of dynastic power. Writing 
in 1864, Hayim Halberstam, the rebbe of Zana, condemned in no uncertain terms 
the hiring of a cantor by one of the communities he had influence over, admonish- 
ing a synagogue leader to “let the fear of God be awakened in your heart to smite 
the crown of the wicked and to drive out from the house of the Lord the hazzan 
and his helpers?“ Halberstam stressed that the theatrical music of a cantor could 
never compare to the spiritual purity of a tsadik’s prayer. This imperative to reserve 
the right to lead prayer for the rebbe himself is reflected today in some Brooklyn 
Hasidic communities. 

Hayim Halberstam’s unambiguous condemnation was on the far end of the 
spectrum of attitudes about cantorial prayer music. Other Hasidic rabbis held a 
more practical approach to cantors, employing them in their courts or patronizing 
traveling cantors to cultivate an atmosphere of musically heightened experience 
that would symbiotically add to their charisma. Examples of rabbis who patron- 
ized cantors include the Baal Shem Tov himself; he was purported to have inspired 
a disciple to embrace a career as a cantor who was henceforth closely associated 
with the great leader.“ In the mid-nineteenth century, as the grand court system 
of Hasidic leaders was ascendant, some rebbes derived benefit from the talents of 
their personal cantors whose musical skill represented the holiness of the spiritual 
leader they served. In the politics of cantorial hiring in the heavily Hasidic milieu 
of the Ukraine in the late nineteenth century, support of a cantor sometimes acted 
as a proxy for allegiance to the Hasidic rebbe the cantor was associated with.” 

For some Hasidic leaders, developing a profile as a patron of cantorial music 
was key to the success of their charismatic outreach. The influential Rabbi David of 
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Tolnoe (1808-82) worked closely with a cantor named Yossele Tolner, who served 
both as a prayer leader and a composer of popular nigunim. Yossele’s melodies 
were cited as an important tool in Rabbi David’s successful campaigns to recruit 
Hasidim to his court. Yet Rabbi David was not limited to his personal court 
bal tefile in working with musicians to create a richly expressive atmosphere in 
his home base of Tolnoe. He was also a patron of Nissi Belzer, a figure who is 
often cited as the most popular and broadly influential cantor of late-nineteenth- 
century Russia. According to Pinchas Minkovsky, who began his career as a choir- 
boy with Nissi Belzer, Rabbi David’s patronage of the famed cantor was not unique; 
he also claimed that all of the most prominent cantors had Hasidic patrons who 
vouched for the sacred legitimacy of their music.** Another example of musical 
life in an elite Hasidic court was Tchortkov under the leadership of Rabbi David 
Moshe (1828-1904). His court was able to attract Mannish Khazn, a renowned 
cantor who had trained in a German “choral synagogue.” The Hasidic community 
of Tchortkov boasted a choir that, in addition to singing pieces by famed can- 
tors such as Yeruchom Hakoton and Belzer, also performed works by Handel, 
Schubert, Mozart and other European art music composers.” 

The support of rebbes were foundational to the careers of cantors such as Zeidel 
Rovner (1856-1943) and Yossele Rosenblatt, two key figures of early twentieth- 
century cantorial music who developed international careers. Rovner was first 
encouraged to become a cantor at the urging of Rabbi Yaakov Yitschok Twersky, 
the Makarover rebbe, in 1881. In turn, the Makarover rebbe cultivated a relation- 
ship with Rovner, a popular artist whose work came to be seen as infused with 
the holiness of the rabbinic court, adding to the prestige of his spiritual sponsor.” 
Rosenblatt, the best-known figure of the gramophone era, obtained his first canto- 
rial appointment by merit of the endorsement of the Sadigurer rebbe in 1900." In 
their support of cantors, these Hasidic rebbes were not acting in a uniquely Hasidic 
manner; rather, they resembled the rest of the Jewish world. Jewish institutions of 
a variety of cultural and religious standpoints drew on the popularity of cantors to 
attract energy to synagogues and to fundraise for communal undertakings. 

A clear line of demarcation between khazones and Hasidic Judaism is difficult 
to draw. This is in part because many of the best-known figures of the modern can- 
torial golden age, whose dossiers included theater performance, opera, and mass 
media, were born into Hasidic families. Peering into the biographies of famous 
cantors can cause a degree of confusion between supposedly stable categories of 
traditionalism and modernization that these two spheres of Jewish life are often 
presumed to occupy. Some of the star cantors continued to identify as Hasidic 
later in their careers as they assumed identities as modern, assimilated artists who 
ceased to adhere to the lifeways and sartorial conformity associated with Hasi- 
dism. For example, Ben Zion Kapov Kagan (1899-1953), a gramophone star with 
a public image as a modern Jew who served a controversial term as president of 
the khazonim farbund (cantorial union), during which he advocated for cantors 
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to join the American Federation of Labor, was also an adherent of Rabbi Isaac 
Heschel, the Mezbyzher rebbe. This association between cantor and rebbe began 
in Odessa but was maintained in New York after Kapov Kagan’s immigration and 
subsequent high-profile recording career.” 

In their recordings and performances in the United States, cantors tookon the role 
of champions of old world Jewish memory, an area of concern that was shared with 
Hasidic leaders. Figures in the popularization of cantorial music in the United States, 
such as Pierre Pinchik (1900-1971) and Leib Glantz (1898-1964), were praised by 
fans as representatives of a Hasidic musical approach, indicating an assessment 
based on a generalized sense of their heartfelt emotion and regarding the specifics 
of their musical approach, such as the inclusion of nigun-like motifs.” These artists 
were distinctly not Hasidic in their personal and professional lives: Pinchik worked 
as a state-sponsored folk singer in the early Soviet era in Russia; after immigration 
to the United States, he was notorious for his nonconformity to religious conven- 
tions. Glantz, while maintaining religious orthodoxy in his personal life, was an 
ardent socialist and Zionist political activist.” Yet these “modern” cantorial stars 
were not completely cast out from the musical life of Hasidic Jews. A few of their 
most famous pieces are maintained in Hasidic public memory through cover ver- 
sions by mainstream Hasidic musicians. In particular, Pinchik’s classic 1928 record- 
ing of “Rozo D’Shabbos” has a special salience in the Hasidic community and has 
been performed and recorded by numerous Hasidic singers and bal tefiles.* This is 
in part because the text for the piece is drawn from the nusakh sefard variant of the 
prayer book used by Hasidic Jews. Comparing the approach to timbre, breath con- 
trol, and ornament in Pinchik’s original to the approach of contemporary Hasidic 
bal tefiles who sing his composition is illustrative of the stylistic differences in these 
two different approaches to prayer leading, even as the bal tefile and cantorial forms 
of prayer leading overlap in their repertoires. 

The blurry line between khazones and American Hasidic musical life is illus- 
trated by the career of Cantor Moshe Teleshevsky (1927-2012). Teleshevsky was 
born in Russia into a cantorial family with ties to Chabad Hasidism. After immi- 
grating to the United States, he continued to work as a cantor, serving the Mod- 
ern Orthodox congregation Agudath Sholom in the Flatbush neighborhood in 
Brooklyn, while at the same time he maintained his ties to Chabad. His two can- 
torial albums, released on small independent labels and with no date listed on 
their packaging but apparently from the late 1960s, are in a khazones style. The 
liner notes of both albums state explicitly, “The cantorial renditions are in the style 
of the great Cantor Pinchik” Teleshevsky also sings on the 1965 album Chabad 
Nigunim Vol. 5, where he is featured as an expert representing the communal 
musical repertoires of Chabad Hasidim. In these recording efforts, Teleshevsky 
is heard code-switching between two distinct vocal affects: the cantorial vocal 
style characterized by a bel canto timbral approach, virtuosic coloratura singing, 
and a wide vocal range; and the Hasidic bal tefile style, characterized by a smaller 
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melodic ambitus, a rough-hewn approach to breath control, and a less controlled 
approach to ornamentation.*° 

The Lubavitcher rebbe, Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson (1902-94), 
voiced a critical attitude toward khazones, comparing the artistry of cantors unfa- 
vorably to the putative spiritual purity of nonprofessional prayer leaders: “A baal 
tfillah for the most part brings out the best in worshipers, whereas a hazzan for the 
most part causes them to sin?” “Chabad houses,’ community centers established 
by the Lubavitch community in almost every corner of the world where Jews live, 
offer services usually led by the local rabbi and generally do not employ cantors. 
Some cantors hold the view that Chabad houses have undermined the cantorial 
profession and the aesthetics of prayer. Yet Teleshevsky worked at times within 
the community as a purveyor of classic cantorial repertoire, at the request of the 
rebbe himself. Teleshevsky was frequently called on to sing Israel Schorr’s popular 
piece “Yehi Rotzon Sheyibone Beis-Hamikdosh” (recorded in 1927) at mass meet- 
ings presided over by Schneerson. This piece was a favorite because of its messiani- 
cally oriented text, which accorded with Schneerson’s mission to usher in the era 
of redemption.* 

Despite a dearth of communal support for professional cantorial performance, 
in the late twentieth century several prominent cantors emerged from the Hasidic 
world, including Benzion Miller (born 1945) and Yitzchak Helfgot (born 1969). 
Notably, both Miller and Helfgot were born outside the United States, Miller in 
a displaced persons camp in Germany in the aftermath of the Holocaust, and 
Helfgot in Israel. Miller and Helfgot are singers with exceptional vocal talents 
who became international stars working in prestigious orchestral concert con- 
texts, often in Europe and Israel. In particular, Helfgot’s collaboration with Itzhak 
Perlman on the major record label release Eternal Echoes (2012) seems to have 
played a role in broadening the sense of cantorial performance as an attrac- 
tive form of performance with possibilities for popular reception among young 
Hasidic singers. The careers of Miller and Helfgot were perceived as outliers by 
fans of cantorial music, who were at first unaccustomed to cantors with publicly 
visible Hasidic identities.” 

The story of cantors and their reception in the Hasidic world is characterized by 
contingency. Hasidic rabbis have called on cantors and their music to raise the pro- 
file of their charismatic courts when it has suited the specific needs of the moment. 
In other cases, Hasidic leaders have chastised and opposed cantors. What emerges 
from this discussion of cantors and rebbes is a picture of artists with an unclear 
status and a potential to receive approbation from a leadership class invested in 
maintaining the ethical and political stability of the community. Unlike singers of 
communally sanctioned repertoires whose music is made and received primarily 
within the Hasidic world, cantors are more vulnerable because of the association 
of their music with non-Hasidic and, at times, non-Jewish communities. Histori- 
cal precedents for the rejection of cantors by the Hasidic community reach into 
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the lives of contemporary Hasidic cantorial revivalists, sowing instability in their 
attempts to establish themselves as prayer leaders and popular artists. 

Hasidic cantorial revivalists today reject the ideology that castigates golden age 
cantors as spiritually corrupted by excessive commercialism or as degraded by 
their association with mass media and (non-Jewish) popular culture. They look to 
the gramophone era for reliable testimony about the sounds of the Jewish past and 
as a genre of art music on which to base their creative pursuits. Cantorial revival 
bears a utopian stamp—it is a musical pursuit that seeks an answer to musical 
needs in the present through sounds of the past, bypassing concerns with legibility 
to contemporary audiences or the possibilities of commercial success. Like other 
kinds of artist who are antinormative in their aesthetic commitments, Hasidic 
cantorial revivalists gesture toward a future that cannot yet be imagined. At the 
moment, these possibilities are realized primarily in the space of music-making 
communities outside the mainstream, focused on individuals and their artistry, 
not yet legible to a broad listening public. Their art practice is preparatory toward 
a future in which artists with outsider identities can elevate and expand the pos- 
sibilities of Jewish ritual as a transformative social and aesthetic experience. 


ANIMATING THE ARCHIVE, CREATING THE FUTURE 


Hasidic cantorial revivalists encounter cantorial records in two primary settings: 
in the context of listening as part of a homosocial environment shared with other 
cognoscenti, and as learners delving into the material, usually with specific goals 
of mastering new pieces. Cantor Yanky Lemmer described listening to the canto- 
rial radio show Thursday nights on WSNR hosted by Charlie Bernhaut every week 
with his father as a child. This weekly session of listening was treated as “the Holy 
of Holies” by his father, who demanded total silence while listening. Yoel Kohn 
describes listening to cantorial records as part of a homosocial experience with 
male members of his family across generations, with loud conversations compar- 
ing the virtues of different cantorial voices cutting across the music playing on the 
stereo. On occasions when I listened to records with Yoel, he offered a continuous 
commentary on the music while we listened. Zevi Steiger offered a similar portrait 
of social listening to records with his dorm roommates at yeshivah, who, by good 
fortune, included a few other cantorial fans. Steiger recalls the desire to impress his 
friends as being a motivator to expand his knowledge of cantorial music. 

In the context of the highly structured and conformist Hasidic community, the 
impassioned cantorial subculture might appear to have some of the trappings of 
a rebellion against institutional authority. My ethnography suggests that rebel- 
lion against Hasidic identity is not a primary motivation for the work of canto- 
rial revival. Rather than playing a role in establishing a “secular” identity outside 
the community, immersing themselves in the archive of cantorial records allows 
Hasidic cantorial revivalists to explore the boundaries of prescribed behaviors for 
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Orthodox Jewish men. Their music creates a space in which potentially subversive 
aesthetic pursuits are integrated into a set of practices that are at their core deeply 
concerned with cultural preservation and a theology of dialogue with the divine. 
Even Yoel Kohn, the only participant in this project with an outspokenly antiau- 
thoritarian and antireligious public identity, is an intense traditionalist when it 
comes to cantorial music. He frames cantorial performance as deriving the sig- 
nature aesthetic friction that he venerates from the urgency of cantorial dialogue 
with the divine, even if he no longer believes in the God he addresses in prayer. In 
Yoel’s words, “it’s the screaming that matters, not who youre screaming at? 

In contrast to the boisterous scenes of musical sociality recounted by Steiger 
and Kohn, listening as an act of learning typically takes place in solitary concentra- 
tion and has a devotional quality. In a video that Yoel Kohn shared with me, Yoel 
is revealed in a private moment studying Yossele Rosenblatt’s classic recording 
“Ribono Shel Olam,’ originally recorded in 1927 at the Victor Records studio in 
Camden, New Jersey. The video is an intrusion into the mystique of the virtuoso 
performer, revealing the patient relationship he bears to his source material. In the 
practice video, Yoel closely follows the vocal line on the original record, singing 
along, sometimes anticipating Rosenblatt, sometimes tightly following the origi- 
nal recording. As Yoel jokes in a mix of Yiddish and English to his friend, who is 
off camera holding a cellphone and filming him, “Gibst oys di soydes fin khayder 
[You're giving away mystical secrets], it’s a terrible thing. Obviously der malakh 
Gavril iz mir nit gekimen lernen keyn Yosseles in mitn di nakht [the angel Gabriel 
doesn’t come and teach me Yossele’s (pieces) in the middle of the night]? 

The video shows Yoel polishing his performance, learning the small details 
of Rosenblatt’s vocal nuances and ornamentations. These types of details give 
vibrancy to Yoel’s performance and help him hone a sound that adheres to the 
intonation of the classic cantorial records. The video also demonstrates the learn- 
ing trajectory that led up to the moment being filmed. Yoel’s vocal musculature 
is already remarkably homed in on what is heard on the recording. Rosenblatt’s 
performance offers a template for how to perform a cantorial coloratura that Yoel 
has spent a great deal of time learning to replicate with a remarkable degree of 
verisimilitude. Yoel actually begins almost every phrase of Ribono Shel Olam by 
singing the phrase before Rosenblatt begins singing on the record. Yoel has already 
nearly mastered the piece but desires a degree of precision before he will begin to 
feel comfortable taking liberties with the piece in the context of performance. The 
record is so familiar to Yoel that he betrays a hint of impatience with the record. 
He seems to be eagerly seeking the moments in the recording where he has not yet 
fully mastered Rosenblatt’s phrasing. 

In the practice video, we can see a variety of forms of embodied response to 
the music. Yoel evinces an ebb and flow of physical tension, expressed through his 
mannerisms of holding his face, stroking his beard, and knitting his brow. These 
gestures are more pronounced during the moments of intense concentration 
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when Yoel is pushing himself to hear new details in the already familiar recording. 
His relaxation when he allows himself to “simply” listen is visible in the stillness 
of his bodily comportment. 

Although Yoel’s mastery of classic recorded material has reached an elevated 
level of sophistication, internal debate persists for him about how best to imple- 
ment his knowledge. For Yoel and his generational cohort of cantorial revivalists, 
questions abound about how to develop their own creative voices. Performing “cov- 
ers” of classic records is a standard practice for Hasidic cantorial revivalists but it 
is fraught—both because of fears of being compared unfavorably by audiences to 
the legends of the genre and because of internal anxieties about being inadequately 
creative as artists. At times, Yoel is filled with self-doubt about his own ability to live 
up to the creative example of his heroes. These insecurities are keenly felt and they 
offer a discursive space for aesthetic self-examination. As Yoel told me: 


Like I said, I had a long transition from being a, from thinking, it’s almost like daven- 
ing [Yiddish-English, prayer leading] with taamey hamikra (Hebrew, the markings 
that notate Torah cantillation]. This has to be said this way. This has to be said this 
way. Work it out [i.e., in advance], have a shtikl [Yiddish, cantorial composition], 
have a piece. Be prepared. And going to a place where I don’t daven the same thing 
twice. Because I want to enjoy the davening too . . . I started doing that and I started 
enjoying it. And I realized, holy crap, you can actually enjoy davening. It was a mind- 
blowing realization for me. I don't think Pm in an improvisational freedom where 
I want to be. I tend to get stuck in a single mode. That’s a problem for me. And I, 
looking around, I don’t want to mention, I don't have to mention names, but looking 
around I see everyone else is struggling with the same thing. It’s very hard for us. 
(Interview, January 15, 2019) 


In this statement Yoel draws a comparison between the work of cantors who are 
completely dependent on recorded music for their prayer leading to a Torah reader 
who is compelled by synagogue tradition to rely on trop, the traditional Jewish 
system of neumatic musical notation for scriptural chanting, in order to chant 
the text with the correct melodic figuration. Unlike the Torah reader, for whom the 
legitimacy of ritual performance lies in strict adherence to the prescribed melodic 
patterns, Yoel suggests that strict adherence to recorded cantorial sources actu- 
ally undermines the validity of cantorial artistry. The gramophone culture that 
created the classic cantorial canon demanded that cantors squeeze their creativ- 
ity into neatly entextualized three-minute-long versions of Jewish prayer sound, 
sealed off from the liveness and spontaneity of prayer in ritual contexts. Ethno- 
musicologist Regula Qureshi has suggested that in the case of musical forms that 
have been mediated by gramophone reproduction, two musical cultures emerge: 
the recorded form, which is shaped by the contingencies of technological limita- 
tion and the demands of marketing and distribution networks, and the live form 
revealed in performance contexts.®' Yoel observes of current cantors that the 
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recorded form shapes expectations of the performance of the live, with old records 
insinuating themselves into moments of prayer performance and influencing 
musical choices both on the level of stylistic vocal comportment and in terms of 
repertoire selections. 


You have so many people, every kvetsch [Yiddish, whine, here used to mean 
ornament or stylized vocal break that imitates the sound of crying] they do is 
a Koussevitzky imitation [Moshe Koussevitzky, 1899-1966]. So, you got a lot of little 
Koussevitzkys going around. And at some point, it becomes boring. Now Koussev- 
itzky himself had a wider range of building blocks of improvisation than the people 
who imitate him because he was musical. He wasn't imitating Koussevitzky [laughs]. 
So that seems to be the go-to style. (Yoel Kohn interview, January 15, 2019) 


In Yoel’s estimation, being a “little Koussevitzky” does an injustice to the art form. 
He offers his own path toward being able to spontaneously create within the con- 
text of cantorial prayer leading as an example of successful appropriation of can- 
torial identity and artistic function. Yoel is not satisfied with his current level of 
creative fluidity, a sign of his dedication to his craft and the unfolding, nonlinear 
nature of the revivalist musician’s learning process. As Yoel suggests, there is a 
jagged relationship between learning cantorial classic pieces from old records and 
developing the skills of a prayer leader. 

In the following chapters I will explore how Hasidic cantorial revivalists take 
their intimate knowledge of old records into new communities. The personal 
project of mastery of cantorial repertoire and the resulting artistry of these musi- 
cians begs for recognition and requited love from listeners. Attaining this kind of 
communication with an audience is challenged by the multiple streams of recep- 
tion that cantors have encountered in the past and the limitations on the life of 
khazones in the contemporary Jewish world. The skills carefully cultivated by 
revivalists who can interpret music heard on old records are not necessarily suited 
to the needs of a synagogue cantor. In their attempts at professionalization and 
employment, Hasidic cantorial revivalists run into a set of limitations that have 
challenged all professional cantors for at least the last fifty years. The next chap- 
ters will focus on how Hasidic cantorial revivalists transform their knowledge of 
old cantorial records into the requisite skill set for employment. But at the outset 
I will offer the first of three Interludes in which we will get a closer look at the lives 
and music of the cantors. Through a portrait of the Lemmer brothers, Yanky and 
Shulem, I will paint a picture of the world of music in the Hasidic community 
and the problematic fit of cantorial performance in Orthodox Jewish American 
life. The story of the Lemmer brothers echoes both the history of conflict between 
cantors and the Hasidic community, and the exuberance and aesthetic explora- 
tions of the gramophone-era cantors. 


Interlude A 


The Lemmer Brothers 
Music and Genre in Orthodox New York Life 


Yanky Lemmer and his brother Shulem Lemmer are two of the most prominent 
artists in the contemporary New York Hasidic music scene. Born in the Orthodox 
Jewish enclave of Kensington, Brooklyn, the Lemmers were raised as Belz Hasidim 
and continue to identify as Hasidic Jews, adhering to the ritual, linguistic, and sar- 
torial norms of the community. In broad outline, their life trajectories have hewed 
to a path that is conventional in their community: both studied at Hasidic yeshivas 
in Brooklyn; later, each spent several years in advanced study in Israel. Despite 
their high-profile work as singers, both men have careers outside music: Yanky, the 
elder brother, as a special education therapist working with children in Orthodox 
Jewish schools in Brooklyn, and Shulem, the younger, working in marketing and 
high-end retail sales. Both men are married and have growing families, and are 
raising their children speaking in Yiddish, living in Orthodox neighborhoods, and 
attending similar parochial schools to the ones they attended. 

In their unusual vocal talent and their individual choices to pursue paths as 
artists, however, Yanky and Shulem depart from the norm of their birth commu- 
nity. Yet even within their shared path as musicians, Yanky and Shulem diverge 
from one another. Although they share a passion for musical self-expression and 
frequently collaborate with each other, Yanky and Shulem have distinct musical 
identities: Yanky is a cantor and Shulem is a “singer”—that is, a singer in the style 
of pop music that constitutes the primary musical style heard in the contempo- 
rary Hasidic world. Yanky’s choice of genre places limits on his career growth and 
demands educational pathways that are distinct from Shulem’s musical career. In 
this interlude, I will clarify the differences in the musical genres the Lemmer broth- 
ers represent and explore the motivations and meaning behind Yanky’s devotion 
to a more obscure, less commercial, and more formally demanding musical style. 
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In many ways, Yanky and Shulem’s musical lives have overlapped. Both grew 
up in the same household suffused with their father’s love of khazones; both have 
remarkable vocal talents; and both share an unusual interest in early twentieth- 
century Eastern European Jewish and immigrant-era Yiddish American music. 
Both men are artists working in Jewish music whose careers emerged from a 
Hasidic cultural milieu in Brooklyn and who have expanded to broader audiences. 
Indeed, the Lemmers are frequently cited as two of the most promising voices in 
contemporary Jewish music.’ 

Despite the parallels and intertwining of their musical paths, the Lemmer broth- 
ers are distinct in their musical identities. Their individual paths are representative of 
the stylistic line between Orthodox pop music and the niche and underground scene 
of khazones revival, as well as the blurring that occurs between these two musical 
terrains. Shulem, a star of the Orthodox pop scene, is able to keep a foot in the world 
of cantorial performance, appearing annually as a cantor for the High Holidays. His 
repertoire and cantorial knowledge are heavily shaped by his older brother. Yanky, 
on the other hand, has cast his lot more deeply into his identity as a cantor, although 
at times his work engages with the pop music scene in the Hasidic world. The divi- 
sion between these worlds of performance and career opportunity go deeper than 
a simple matter of musical interests. The choices the Lemmer brothers have each 
made invoke a set of aesthetic commitments that bear a distinct ethical stamp. 

Although cantorial revival might appear to the uninitiated to be a conservative 
musical choice, within the economy of expressive culture in the Hasidic world, 
khazones has a distinctive outsider tinge. By contrast, Orthodox pop is almost 
universally embraced and forms a dominant part in the street soundscape of New 
York Orthodox life. My description of Orthodox pop as part of “the normal” of 
Orthodox Jewish life, however, is in contrast to other scholarly appraisals that 
consider Orthodox pop as a marker of musical rebellion against religious confor- 
mity.” There are high-profile instances of condemnation of Orthodox pop artists, 
notably visible in the career of Hasidic pop star Lipa Schmeltzer, who has made 
controversy a part of his “brand” as an internet-era sensation, and among some 
rabbis who fulminate against pop music as a means of bolstering their reputation 
as bulwarks of conservatism. I understand these cases to be exceptional. What 
emerged from my ethnography was a sense of pop music as unmarked, mostly 
uncontroversial, and omnipresent in the lived experience of committedly devout 
Hasidic Jews. Rather than fostering rebellion, Orthodox pop appears to bolster 
community solidarity through the prevalence of a shared musical vocabulary. 

The contemporary Orthodox pop phenomenon emerged in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, but its history can be traced back to the emergence of Jewish inde- 
pendent record labels a generation earlier. The gramophone era saw Jewish vocal- 
ists, especially cantors and Yiddish theater stars, recorded and promoted by major 
record labels. Jewish records in the earliest decades of the twentieth century sold 
in the hundreds of thousands. Starting in the 1930s but accelerating precipitously 
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after the Holocaust, Jewish records lost their mass market appeal. In the 1940s, 
Jewish music migrated primarily to smaller independent record labels, such as 
Tikvah and Menorah, which continued to release large numbers of cantorial and 
Yiddish-language records geared toward an increasingly secular Jewish market. 
Records in this period frequently embraced a more pronouncedly “American” 
sound, with cantors such as Moishe Oysher and Samuel Malavsky accompanied 
by Hollywood-style orchestrations, and Yiddish song-stylists paired with Latin- 
tinged Jazz rhythm sections.’ 

In the late 1950s, as these Yiddish American secularizing-oriented music plat- 
forms began to wane in popularity, a handful of record labels helmed by Orthodox 
Jews were founded, prominent among them the Greater Recording Company and 
the Collectors Guild. As the name of the latter implies, these labels were originally 
concerned with the preservation and reissue of old Jewish records, usually canto- 
rial records that had been out of print for a generation or more. The founders of the 
Collectors Guild, husband and wife team Benedict and Helen Stambler next 
turned their eyes toward the resurgent post-World War II Hasidic community.’ 
They produced albums of Hasidic singers on albums of nigunim, metered devo- 
tional melodies, which are often characterized by a wordless but vocalized singing 
style. Many of their Hasidic nigunim albums—notably, the 1960 album ‘Nichoach’ 
Chabad Melodies—were collaborations with musician Velvel Pasternak, a wedding 
band leader and arranger. Pasternak played a pivotal role in the emergence of a 
post-World War II American Jewish music that combined Hasidic song with con- 
temporary wedding band sounds. Landmark record projects such as the multivol- 
ume series Songs of the Lubavitcher Chassidim helped frame a space in the market 
for new records of Orthodox Jewish music.° 

As the 1960s wore on, wedding bands in the Orthodox world increasingly drew 
on sounds of rock drums, guitars, and electronic keyboards. The debut albums 
of singers Mordechai Ben David in 1973 and Avraham Fried in 1981 solidified the 
role of disco and mainstream pop as legitimate stylistic trends in the Hasidic com- 
munity. The mass popularity of Ben David and Fried consolidated the stylistic 
elements of Orthodox pop: pop drum kit beats, the timbres of rock instruments 
such as the synthesizer and electric guitar, and an approach to song composition 
that borrowed from the Vegas stage show and the Broadway musical, with dra- 
matic orchestrations and instrumental interludes. This orientation toward disco 
and Broadway-tinged orchestration is prominently on display on landmark hits 
such as Ben David's 1975 “Soul.” Songwriting in Orthodox pop, although stylis- 
tically drawing from pop music models, features lyrics in Hebrew drawn from 
the Bible or prayer book, or Yiddish lyrics with pietistic themes.° The Orthodox 
pop phenomenon formed the sound world in which Yanky and Shulem and other 
young Brooklyn Hasidic singers grew up. Hasidic cantorial revivalists often refer 
to Orthodox pop as “normal music,” implicitly casting their own musical interests 
as outsider, fringe, and perhaps transgressive. 
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Yanky and Shulem were somewhat unusual in that they grew up in a home 
with a father who loved cantorial music. Yanky describes himself as having been a 
maven of cantorial records at the age of seven, able to recognize and differentiate 
between the voices of David Roitman (1884-1943), Mordechai Hershman (1888- 
1940) and other golden age cantors as a small child. He recalls the experience of 
hearing Moshe Stern (1935-2023), an elder cantor, lead services in a Brooklyn syn- 
agogue and being intrigued and amazed by the power of the trained voices of the 
singers in the choir. 


I remember telling this to my father. I must have been seven years old. Es iz a sound 
vi a piano [Yinglish, it sounds like a piano]. Like when the choir gave a chord it just 
sounded like an organ to me. I couldn't fathom it. That was like, wow! Then I started 
to like khazones and to understand it a little bit more. You know when I was a little 
older. So, I've heard khazones in my life. I used to go to Beth El. I used to go shul 
hopping. [Temple] Emanuel [in Borough Park] was still around ... And by Hasidim, 
there’s always these one or two guys who have better voices and know how to elabo- 
rate a little bit more. (Yanky Lemmer, August 9, 2015) 


As Yanky indicates, cantorial prayer leading was something that existed primar- 
ily outside the Hasidic community. Live cantorial performance was something 
he heard at occasional special events, like Moshe Sterns guest prayer-leading 
services, at synagogues that were not affiliated with Hasidic communities. Experts 
in liturgical performance in the Hasidic community were anomalies and were heard 
only sporadically, with prayer leading generally being lay-led and not assigned to 
musical experts. 

Like other Hasidic cantorial revivalists, Yanky highlights the outsider quality 
of his musical obsessions and the ways in which it distinguished him: he was an 
intellectual and a sensitive child, and later a young man whose needs for aesthetic 
stimulation were not fully met by the culture of the Hasidic community. He found 
his aesthetic outlet in an expressive form that was Jewish but subtly outside the 
normative. While Yanky’s father was a fan of cantorial performance, it was far 
from an unmarked and “normal” part of Hasidic Brooklyn life. 

Khazones is a product of the Jewish Eastern European experience, coming 
from a context out of which Hasidism also emerged. It is a sacred music genre 
that sets prayer texts that are intimately familiar to Orthodox Jews from daily 
repetition in the statutory prayer services. The widespread popularity of canto- 
rial records in the first half of the twentieth century renders khazones legible to 
contemporary Orthodox Jews, even if its current fan base has waned. On the 
surface it would seem that an interest in cantorial music would converge neatly 
with the goals of cultural preservation and Jewish separatism that are of primary 
importance to contemporary Hasidic communal leaders. This is not the case. 
Instead, khazones is looked on as a musical form with a questionable ethical 
valence, in part because it was created by a generation of artists whose focus was 
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on aesthetics and whose form of Jewish observance was lax by contemporary 
Orthodox standards.’ 

As was noted by Haym Solveitchik in 1994 in his classic essay “Rupture and 
Reconstruction,’ a turn toward textual sources, rather than orally preserved life- 
ways and traditions, has led to the reconstruction of Orthodoxy along lines of 
greater stricture and less attention to aural cultural sources.* This shift is especially 
salient in regard to women’s lives, with areas of women’s control over domestic 
life increasingly litigated by male rabbinic authorities and structured by sacred 
texts, rather than reliance on oral traditions shared among Orthodox women, as 
Soloveitchik claims was the case before World War II. Contemporary Orthodoxy 
was built to withstand contact with secular American society and the mainstream 
of Jewish assimilation. Paradoxically, this has been achieved in the musical sphere 
through the creation of an entirely new musical genre that sounds like mainstream 
pop music but is perceived as representing the separatist values of the Orthodox 
community. The “orthodoxy” of Orthodox pop is achieved through its lyrical con- 
tent and the carefully cultivated image of Orthodox pop artists as faithful and 
sincere members of the identity group. By contrast, the key artists in the cantorial 
golden age held layered identities, with one foot in the Jewish world and the other 
embroiled in conceptions of aesthetics indebted to Romanticism and (non-Jewish) 
European art music. 

The conception of khazones as linked to an “irreligious” past can partly be 
explained through an analogy to the attitude toward pre-World War II Yiddish 
culture in the Hasidic community. Yiddish popular culture, with its countless love 
songs and musical parodies of religious life, are viewed by contemporary Hasidic 
Jews as inappropriate for consumption by religious Jews. Yanky and Shulem’s 
father discouraged them from listening to old Yiddish musicals because of their 
ostensibly irreligious character.° 

Yanky developed a repertoire of cantorial pieces he learned from classic 
records, and later joined the choir of Benzion Miller, one of the only cantors work- 
ing in the golden age style as a regularly performing prayer leader in Brooklyn, at 
Temple Beth El in Borough Park. Benzion’s performance style was understood as a 
throwback to an earlier era and was connected to non-Hasidic forms of prayer that 
foreground aesthetics; Yanky, however, was not the only Hasidic person attracted 
to the cantorial music subculture at Beth El. The Beth El scene served as a kind of 
incubator for Hasidic cantorial talent and a small but intense fandom in the com- 
munity; I will discuss the Beth El devotional music community in interlude B. In 
addition to Yanky, other well-known Hasidic cantorial revivalists, including Ushi 
Blumenberg, have served in Benzion’s choir. 

After an online video of Yanky performing a piece in a concert produced by 
Miller at Beth El went “viral,” Yanky’s career as a cantor began to expand. As he 
told me when we first met, his career grew much faster than his knowledge, and 
his first years of professional life were characterized by playing catch-up with his 
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new persona as a star cantor. As I will discuss in chapter 2, Yanky had recourse to 
a variety of forms of learning in order to be able to fulfill the requirements of his 
prestigious cantorial position at Lincoln Square Synagogue, one of the premiere 
cantorial jobs in New York. Indeed, it is one of only a handful of cantorial jobs in 
an Orthodox synagogue in the city with the largest Jewish population in America. 
It goes without saying for Yanky that he can only seek employment in an Ortho- 
dox synagogue; Modern Orthodoxy represents the furthest “left” that is within the 
realm of possibility for a Hasidic cantorial revivalist to associate with. 

Shulem’s path in music was also shaped by the experiences of their shared home 
life but it has led in a different direction from that of his brother. After initially 
rejecting his father’s tastes as out of date and oppressive, Shulem came to appreciate 
his father’s musical interests. He was guided by his brother in studying cantorial 
music and eventually took over Yanky’s High Holiday cantorial job at Congrega- 
tion Ahavath Torah, a Modern Orthodox Synagogue in Englewood, New Jersey, 
after Yanky was hired at Lincoln Square. At the same time as he was following 
in Yanky’s cantorial footsteps, Shulem was also pursuing a career in the world 
of Orthodox choirs. In comparison to the cantorial scene, which is characterized 
by its marginality to contemporary musical tastes, the Orthodox choir scene is a 
popular and commercially vibrant musical scene, with ample opportunities for 
performance and a robust online presence. Shulem’s rise to success as a pop singer 
was initially dependent on his brother’s tutelage but it expanded steadily thanks to 
the varied and rich opportunities offered by the world of Orthodox pop. 


When I was a teenager, fourteen, fifteen, I still had a kid’s voice. And Yanky actually 
knew someone that was recording an album in Borough Park. And he was like, Pm 
looking for this kid. Hey, you know what, my brother, maybe you can try him out. 
And we went to the studio that night, and we ended up recording three songs. One 
thing led to another . . . we did another album. When I was in Israel, I went to study 
[in a yeshivah] . . . I got my knowledge and professional training in Israel singing in 
these adult choirs, backing up the greatest singers in the Hasidic world. And then 
I got back to Brooklyn. I joined the highly acclaimed Shira Choir . .. One thing led to 
another and I’m the soloist there. And I met my producer Yochi Briskman. And he’s 
like, OK let’s go. You've got a full solo career here. Check out the things on YouTube. 
We covered from cantorial music all the way to today’s Hasidic pop music. And we 
actually released an album, [titled] Shulem . . . And yeah, since then weve been all 
over the world performing. (Shulem Lemmer, January 31, 2018) 


As Shulem explains, the limitations of the Orthodox pop market are also its affor- 
dances. Shulem told me: 


At the end of the day when you decide you want to become a singer, you already 
have twenty, thirty thousand fans right away because it’s such a closed community. 
And this is worldwide within the Hasidic community. So, you have in Israel, and in 
London and in Brooklyn, obviously. Antwerp. The whole New York State, Muncie. 
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Shulem’s career encompasses cantorial prayer leading, working as a soloist work- 
ing with Hasidic choirs, recording and performing as a singer in the Orthodox 
pop scene, and most recently a star turn as a crossover vocal artist signed to Decca 
Gold, a mainstream major record label. This final career move provoked a great 
deal of attention in the media. Shulem is the first Hasidic pop singer to be signed 
to a major label. His 2019 major label debut, The Perfect Dream, featured show 
tunes and light pop songs, mostly in English. Only three of the album tracks bear 
a specifically Jewish profile, the Max Janowski setting of “Avinu Malkeinu,” made 
famous by Barbara Streisand; the old standby of mid-century Israeli music, “Jeru- 
salem of Gold”; and the Passover song “Chad Gadyo,’ which was a viral video 
sensation for Shulem in his Hasidic choir period. 

Despite its appeal to a mainstream market, there is no suggestion that the 
album would push in opposition to expressions of piety and communal ideals that 
are typical of Orthodox pop. From a musical perspective, the album is similar to 
his previous recorded output, but with higher production values—for example, a 
string orchestra is featured, instead of the more typical Orthodox pop synthesizer 
accompaniment. In fact, one of the show tunes Shulem sings, “Bring Him Home,” 
from Les Miserables, is sometimes sung as a contrafact melody for Mi adir, a 
prayer from the wedding liturgy, in Orthodox weddings." The songs on the album 
express gentle sentiments of piety, offering nonspecific prayers for peace and har- 
mony that are in accord with the ethical commitments of Orthodox pop. 

While the Orthodox pop music industry has room for a talent and a career 
path such as Shulem’s, Yanky’s musical identity fits more jaggedly into this world. 
As Yanky explains 


There’s an industry out there, a Jewish music industry. For me, it’s not that much. It’s 
very different for me than it is for Shulem. Shulem has a producer. Shulem’s doing a 
lot of new music. His album is almost completely new music. He does weddings, he 
does a lot of musical stuff. I do a lot of hazzanut."' But the stuff I do, personally, is 
mostly either just davennings [Yinglish, prayer-leading services]; I lead the services 
a lot, and I get called around the world mostly to do cultural events . . . For me this 
is the trajectory. I don't see any huge spikes or anything. I’m just gonna be doing 
my thing. But I am working. The stuff Pm working on is much more for personal 
artistic gratification than anything else . . . I think for Shulem the future is a lot more 
exciting. For me it’s exciting that Pm preserving something old and I feel very good 
about that. And hopefully I can inspire others. For Shulem it’s a lot more exciting... 
(Yanky Lemmer) 


The decisions the Lemmer brothers have made that have led to their distinct career 
paths involve questions of aesthetics, commerce, the maintenance of reputation, 
and issues of piety. Yanky believes in the unique aesthetic powers of khazones. 
He believes that khazones has a unique ability to act on the bodies of listeners 
to elicit experiences of prayerful feeling. This belief is not abstract; it is based in 
his own experience of being transported by the sound of hearing elder cantors 
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perform or by listening to old records. Yanky specifically compares the capaci- 
ties of khazones to act on the body of the listener to the pop sounds of “normal 
music” in his community, as well as to the musical choices his brother Shulem 
has made: 


I can almost guarantee you he doesn’t get goose bumps from the stuff he sings now. 
But I can tell you when we work on certain things in concerts, he does. It’s the same 
with me. I also enjoy singing certain things [i.e., pop songs]. I'm moving away from 
it simply because there comes a point when you have to define what you do. I enjoy 
singing regular stuff as well. But the stuff that moves me, that really moves me, is 
khazones. (Yanky Lemmer, July 16, 2019) 


From a commercial perspective, Yanky is one of the most successful Hasidic can- 
torial revivalists. He is one of a few for whom the pursuit of excellence in khazones 
is profitable. In addition to his prestigious pulpit position, he regularly performs 
on international concert stages, especially in Poland and Israel, the two largest 
markets for Jewish music outside the United States. Despite these enviable mark- 
ers of success, Yanky is keenly aware of the commercial limitations of his career. 
He has chosen khazones, and despite occasional gestures in the direction of pop 
music,” his lot is cast, a decision that he is proud of but at times expresses melan- 
choly over. He described his feelings: 


You have to be willing to be a martyr. Because you may be successful, you may not 
be, because the market is so small. Especially Pm talking from an Orthodox perspec- 
tive only. From the Orthodox perspective theres a tiny market. Not many concerts. 
Handful a year... And it’s not easy. Look at my brother Shulem. He kind of tinkered 
with both. And he’s being sucked into this singing thing. Probably rightfully so. It’s 
just economically so much more rewarding. (Yanky Lemmer) 


Yanky is an energetic and charismatic performer; yet in moments of reflection on 
the limitations of his career and his chosen musical field, he strikes a somber note, 
inflected by a century of cantorial discourse that has steadily prophesied imminent 
doom. Already in 1924, critics foretold a bleak future for khazones, in part because 
of what conservative voices in the community considered to be the lack of consis- 
tent piety and ethical comportment by cantors." In the decades after World War II 
the American cantorate remade itself as a unionized workforce with new can- 
tors trained in seminary-based conservatories.'* Despite unparalleled economic 
resources, cantors told themselves a story dominated by a decline narrative cen- 
tered on the changing tastes of Jews and their lack of comprehension of cantorial 
art.” Yanky’s sense of scarcity and the commercial limitations of cantorial music is 
shaped by his own experience but is reinforced by the lachrymose narrative pro- 
pounded by professional cantors—and it withstands evidence from his own career 
that suggest broader audiences for his work might in fact exist. 

The accusation of improper personal comportment and attacks on the rep- 
utations of cantors in the golden age of gramophone record stars continues to 
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resonate in the life of Hasidic cantorial revivalists today. Yanky’s remarkable vocal 
talent has led to opportunities for performance outside the synagogue. These 
opportunities have been criticized and, in some cases, stymied by conservative 
voices in his community. Sometimes critiques of the appropriateness of the outlets 
of his career have stemmed from members of his own family; sometimes they 
come from Yanky himself. 

Opportunities to perform within the Belz Hasidic community are almost non- 
existent. Yanky has said that he believes the Belz rebbe is aware of his talent and 
career. He imagines the rebbe’s attitude toward him as “a love-hate relationship. 
He cant approve of what I do. Singing for mixed crowds. That kind of thing” 
Yanky’s performance career is focused outside the community, and it frequently 
extends to audiences of secular Jews (and sometimes non-Jews) in venues that 
embrace standard concert practices of mixed gender audiences, as opposed to the 
gender segregation that is normative at public events in the Hasidic community. 
Yanky’s imagined relationship to the Belz rebbe may in part be based on his actual 
relationship with his father. From the conservative standpoint of his father, even 
Yanky’s position at the Lincoln Square Synagogue is problematic. 

Lincoln Square is a Modern Orthodox congregation, and while its leadership is 
drawn from elite Orthodox yeshivahs, the synagogues members are “modern” in 
their style of Judaism, as represented by their integration into American middle- 
class lifestyles. The most troubling aspect of the congregation, from a conservative 
contemporary Hasidic perspective, are the steps the synagogue is taking to achieve 
gender parity, mostly in the form of all-women prayer groups in which women 
play a leadership role. Maintaining traditional gender roles and male authority in 
the area of religious practice is a pressing concern for rabbinic leaders and con- 
servative voices in the Hasidic world. Yanky’s performance career in contexts of 
less stringent approaches to gender separation has led to criticism. Members 
of the Hasidic community have publicly criticized him in internet chat rooms, 
exacerbating tensions in his family around issues of appropriate public behavior 
that have arisen from his career. 

In 2018 Yanky received an offer to appear in a major Hollywood film, The Song 
of Names, a Holocaust period drama. In the film Yanky was to make an appear- 
ance playing a cantor, singing a song of great importance to the plot that gives the 
film its title. With this project, Yanky would have an opportunity to reach a mass 
audience while working on a project memorializing European Jewry, a theme of 
pivotal importance to his career and musical orientation. Embracing this oppor- 
tunity would have created a deep challenge for Yanky’s identity as a Hasidic Jew. 
The film was to be the product of the “free-thinking” world, not bounded by the 
norms of comportment and the limits on behavior and public expression that pre- 
vail in the Hasidic community. It even was to include a sex scene, perhaps the 
most closely guarded boundary to cross into the perceived excesses of the nonre- 
ligious world. Ultimately, Yanky rejected the offer, reasoning that “So much can go 
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wrong if I do do it. And if I don't do it; OK, it’s a missed opportunity. I’m still not 
100 percent whole with that decision. But it’s the decision” 

Yanky’s soul searching echoes the issues faced by Yossele Rosenblatt about 
whether or not to appear on the opera stage and on the silver screen. Yanky faces 
what is in some ways a more conservative and more powerful Jewish Orthodoxy 
than Rosenblatt did in the 1920s. For Yanky to step outside the norms of his com- 
munity could have lasting repercussions for his reputation and his family. In con- 
trast, Shulem seems to have faced no special approbation for his forays into the 
secular music business. This would appear to stem from a sense that the pop music 
field that Shulem works in is less problematic than the khazones legacy that Yanky 
has made his own. 

Yanky’s personal sense of piety, focused on his connection to khazones and the 
aesthetics of prayer, is in tension with Hasidic Orthodoxy, which seeks conformity 
in matters of religious life and public behaviors. Cantorial performance almost 
inevitably involves communities outside the Hasidic world. Despite (or perhaps 
because of?) these ruptures of identity boundaries, Yanky imagines khazones as 
a uniquely powerful means of bridging aesthetic impulses to the experience of 
Jewish prayer, a music he has referred to as “the most pure form” As a sacrifice 
toward extending this form of sacred music into the future, he appears to be will- 
ing to offer himself as “a martyr.” He faces a market characterized by uncertainty 
and a public that vacillates between indifference, condemnation, and occasional 
crescendos of accolade. Khazones may fail as a commodity, but its function as an 
icon of the history of Jewish prayer and as an art form with unique affecting pow- 
ers is palpable for Yanky and his peers in the scene of Hasidic cantorial revivalists. 


2 


Learning Nusakh 


Cultivating Skill and Ideology 
in the Cantorial Training Studio 


Noah Schall is so old he taught my grandfather. When I visited him in his house 
in the Five Towns region of Long Island, he regaled me with stories about many 
generations of cantors, including my grandfather Jacob Konigsberg as a young 
man. He recalled Konigsberg’s vocal talent—“he had some special notes”— 
words of high praise from a man of strong judgements and decisive musical 
opinions. He also remembered how my grandfather, a temperamental artist even 
as a novice cantor, would sometimes yell at him, the teacher, for being critical of 
his singing. 

Noah and I would sit together in the small, cramped study in the back of his 
house, next to an antique upright piano and bookshelves overflowing with Jew- 
ish sacred books and cantorial sheet music. Old music manuscripts poured out 
of carboard boxes. On top of one pile was a handwritten sheet of music from an 
anonymous cantor in Odessa; the yellowed piece of paper was over one hundred 
years old. It is in this room where Schall meets with his cantorial students, includ- 
ing several of the participants in my research with Hasidic cantors. 

Schall began his career as a cantorial pedagogue when he was still a teenager. He 
was born in Williamsburg, Brooklyn in 1929, the son of a singer who worked with 
the legendary Russian-born cantorial composer and choir leader Zeidel Rovner 
(1856-1943).' Rovner’s son Elias, also a cantor and composer, taught Schall to 
read music and was his first music teacher. During his first forays into cantorial 
pedagogy, Schall would offer his services to up-and-coming cantors who could 
not read music. His students would bring him sheet music they had bought or 
otherwise acquired and Schall would teach them how to sing it. At first, he would 
barter his services for access to unpublished written music by important cantorial 
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FIGURE 1. Noah Schall. Photo by the author. 


composers, copying out pieces by hand and developing the personal library that 
was to become an important part of his professional identity. 

Over the better part of a century Schall has been training cantors, produc- 
ing cantorial records, and publishing anthologies of cantorial scores, including 
his own prolific output of original compositions.” He has taught at all three of 
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the cantorial training programs associated with the seminaries of the three main 
branches of American Judaism: Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox. Through- 
out his career, he has maintained his own private cantorial training studio. He has 
advised professional cantors, helping some of the best-known artists in the field 
develop material for concerts and recording, especially Moshe Ganchoff, one of 
the last European-born “star” cantors working well into the late twentieth century. 
Rovner and Ganchoff are just two of many legendary figures with whom Schall 
had deep professional and personal connections. 

In his instruction for novice cantors, Schall combines pedagogical knowledge 
of what a cantor must know in order to function in a professional pulpit position 
with an aesthetic orientation toward the sound and repertoires of the pre-World- 
War-II-recorded cantorial legacy. It is this combination of the promise of profes- 
sionalization and access to the musical world of classic artists and old records that 
makes Schall an especially appealing teacher for Hasidic singers who aspire to 
become cantors. Schall offers cantorial revivalists a pedagogy that speaks to their 
aesthetic; the musical concept he teaches addresses the problems of making the 
transition between being an interpreter of golden age recorded recitatives and 
attaining competency in the performance of the full liturgical cycle of synagogue 
prayer-leading. In this chapter I will explore how the musical ambitions of Hasidic 
cantorial revivalists intersect with the ideologies of the professional cantorate. 
Schall’s educational offerings help revivalists to negotiate a musical identity for 
themselves as both artists dedicated to a highly specific aesthetic and cantors who 
must integrate into a set of professional norms. 


THE PROBLEM OF LEARNING 


As I discussed in chapter 1, classic cantorial recordings provide the form and sub- 
stance of the Hasidic cantorial scene, offering aspiring singers a repertoire and a 
model of idiomatic vocal techniques to be studied and emulated. Being able to sing 
a recitative learned from a classic record, however, does not involve the same skills 
as being able to lead a prayer service in cantorial style. To achieve the knowledge 
required of a pulpit cantor, some manner of formal education is usually required. 
Each of the cantors I worked with in this study addressed the problem of learning 
in his own way, putting together a curriculum from a variety of sources, usually 
including some formal classes, private instruction, and online resources. 
Cantorial training involves both a practical issue of how to learn and an ideo- 
logical question of how to decide which kinds of music are valuable. While the 
aesthetics of early recordings may be the force behind forming an affective con- 
nection to khazones for many Hasidic cantorial revivalists, the need driving can- 
torial education is synagogue employment. Aspiring cantors need to figure out 
how to attain skills that will make them appear to synagogue hiring committees as 
knowledgeable, competent, and worthy of employment. There is a specific body of 
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knowledge that confers professional status on a cantor in the synagogue market- 
place. The goal of this chapter is to elucidate what constitutes professional canto- 
rial knowledge and to discuss how Hasidic cantorial revivalists go about achieving 
this knowledge. 

The process of attaining professional cantorial knowledge inevitably involves 
obscuring other musical possibilities. Professional cantorial knowledge has been 
regulated by cantorial unions and educational institutions since the mid-twentieth 
century. The goal of these institutions was to streamline the heterogenous body 
of multiple Ashkenazi liturgical traditions into a consistent body of music. The 
resultant set of professional musical practices has had the effect of foreshorten- 
ing the internal diversity of Jewish liturgical sound in favor of musical expression 
characterized by consistency, coherence, and regulation by institutionally autho- 
rized texts. For Hasidic Jews who were enculturated in a ritual practice not led by 
the professional cantorate and who have immersed themselves in early twentieth- 
century cantorial styles, attaining professional cantorial knowledge is a special 
problem. For these singers, professionalization may involve disenchantment from 
the fantasy of reinhabiting “star” cantorial identities and aesthetic achievements. 

The twentieth century saw a shift in the education of Eastern European Ashke- 
nazi cantors from an apprenticeship model to training in accreditation-granting 
seminary conservatories in the post-World-War-I period.’ In the biographies of 
early twentieth-century cantors and other Jewish musicians (especially Yiddish 
theater performers), a picture emerges of an apprenticeship system for learning to 
be a cantor. Young boys, often from impoverished economic backgrounds, would 
be farmed out as live-in choral accompanists to cantors at a young age, becom- 
ing a meshoyrer (Yiddish, cantorial choir singer; plural meshoyrerim). Meshoyre- 
rim would learn the cantorial repertoire over a period of years while serving in a 
professional capacity, a classic example of what education theorist Jean Lave calls 
legitimate peripheral participation, or learning through labor.* Some practices 
reminiscent of the meshoyrer system were found in the United States in the early 
decades of the twentieth century and choir singing continues to play a small role 
in cantorial culture. However, the apprenticeship model of learning mostly disap- 
peared in the aftermath of World War I. The reproduction of cantorial culture was 
radically disrupted by the dismantling of rural and small-town Jewish life that 
occurred after the establishment of the Soviet Union, and later the destruction of 
Jewish European life in the Holocaust.° 

In the early decades of the twentieth century, most cantors working in the United 
States were European-born and had learned their trade through the meshoyrer 
system or from elder relatives. In the years after the immigration restriction of 
1924, the cantorial market had more room for American-born singers, creating a 
demand for new educational models. Cantorial training studios run by individual 
pedagogues seem to have emerged as an important style of cantorial education 
starting in the 1920s. Noah Schall was one such teacher, an exception in that he was 
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born in the United States. Other cantorial pedagogues included Louis Lipitz and 
Shimon Raisen, men who were born in the late nineteenth century in Russia 
and who had worked as cantors in Europe and the United States.’ Their pedagogy 
consisted in part of writing the entire liturgical cycle, adapted to the particular 
vocal strengths of their voices, for each of their students by hand. 

Dyadic lessons created a context in which a teacher could work with a student 
one-on-one to help them master subtleties of timbre, ornament, and expression that 
would allow an American-born singer to develop a convincingly “cantorial” vocal 
approach, from the perspective of an Eastern European-born cantor. Given the 
centrality of written music for cantors who had not trained as choir singers, gradu- 
ally being enculturated in the norms of cantorial performance, learning to inter- 
pret scores with the appropriate forms of phrasing and ornament took on a special 
importance. American-born cantors who were trained in this style include Leibele 
Waldman, Charles Bloch, Sydney Shicoff, and my grandfather, Jacob Konigsberg.* 

The crisis of continuity posed by the horrors of the Holocaust brought into 
sharp focus what had long been a goal of the cantorial community: the establish- 
ment of a seminary-based conservatory training. In the decade after World War II, 
the three main denominations of Judaism in America launched cantorial schools 
at their flagship institutions: the School of Sacred Music at the Reform Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion in 1948 (now the Debbie Friedman 
School of Sacred Music), the Cantors Institute at the Conservative Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1951 (now the H. L. Miller Cantorial School), and the Cantorial 
Training Institute at the Orthodox Yeshiva University in 1954 (now the Belz School 
of Jewish Music). These three schools are still in operation today, although JTS has 
only five cantors enrolled in its 2022 cantorial class.? When it was first established, 
the School of Sacred Music at HUC-JIR was intended to be a training program for 
Jews from Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox communities. Its primary prayer 
music curriculum is an anthology of prayer melodies composed by Cantor Adolph 
Katchko that is broadly praised for its beauty and rich idiomatic reflection of can- 
torial traditions. The Katchko anthology has had an outsized impact on the sound 
of American synagogue prayer music in the second half of the twentieth century.'° 

Despite the prestigious pedigree within the cantorial community of some of 
its founders and principal teachers, it would be deeply taboo for a Hasidic man to 
study at the Reform seminary or at JTS. Some of the Hasidic cantorial revivalists 
I spoke to were aware of the cantorial school at HUC, spoke admiringly of their 
curriculum, and are fans of Cantor Jackie Mendelson, one of the senior educators 
there. The preservation of older forms of cantorial music is a central theme in 
Mendelson’s public persona both as a teacher and as a stage and screen performer. 
Yet none of the aspiring Hasidic cantors would consider enrolling there. This 
leaves the Belz School of Jewish Music at YU as the only option for institutional 
cantorial training open to Hasidic singers. At the time of this writing in 2022, there 
are no institutions for the study of liturgical music in the Hasidic community. 
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YU serves as an institution where Hasidic cantorial revivalists can study pro- 
fessional cantorial repertoires, but the school itself represents a form of Orthodox 
Judaism that is distinct from the norms and lifeways of the Hasidic community. 
Modern Orthodoxy seeks to adhere to traditional conceptions of Jewish ritual 
practice based in halakhah (Hebrew, religious law) while simultaneously making 
room for Jewish people to interact with the “modern” non-Jewish world in their 
professional lives and some aspects of their social experience. For Hasidic Jews, 
Modern Orthodox Judaism acts as a middle ground that allows them to interact 
with aspects of the non-Jewish world. For some areas of study related to profes- 
sional life, Hasidic Jews may find it expedient to study in institutions such as YU. It 
is worth emphasizing here that khazones is among the “worldly” areas of learning 
that Hasidic Jews must look outside their birth community to access. 

The Belz School of Jewish Music at YU offers a similar form of pedagogy to 
HUC and JTS, emphasizing a version of prayer melodies that was standardized in 
the mid-twentieth century and that positions knowledge of this musical tradition 
as definitive for cantorial competence.’ However, the Belz School is not aligned 
with a cantorial union that offers employment assistance to its members, as do its 
Conservative and Reform counterparts. Studying cantorial arts at the Belz School 
does not function as a conduit to employment. This is because few Orthodox syna- 
gogues today employ a professional cantor. In part because the school does not 
hold out a goal of professionalization for its students, the training offered at the 
Belz School is far less comprehensive than what is offered at the liberal movement 
cantorial seminaries. The Hasidic cantorial revivalists I spoke to who had taken 
classes at YU appreciated the experience, but they were aware of the limitations 
of the program, seeing it as one of a number of avenues to pursue rather than a 
final destination in their training. Aryeh Leib Hurwitz, a cantor who was born and 
raised in the Crown Heights Lubavitch community, described the Belz School as 
offering basic musical training in piano and music theory, which he valued highly, 
but its classes on prayer leading were “more like a farbrengen [ Yiddish, social gath- 
ering] about khazones. It was more talking about it, discussing it.” To attain his 
desired level of cantorial competency Hurwitz sought training from a variety of 
sources: 


I started off with some basic recordings of different cantors that just recorded the ba- 
sic nusakh [i.e., commercially released instructional CDs of prayer melodies]. There's 
one by Dovid Horowitz, Eli Lipsker, and Yossel Weinberg, and Mottel Berkowitz. 
Those are the four I learnt, and I kind of used a mix of all of them. Eventually I got 
a little more complex listening to Moshe Ganchoff [1905-97]. Theres also, Yankel 
[Jacob] Koussevitzky [1903-59]. So, he has live davenings [i.e., bootleg recordings 
of actual prayer services] which are very educational because his davenings, they're 
not so cantorial, he’s more of a bal tefile, but they're beautiful and they're simple and 
they're nusakh. And it’s easy to follow. It just gives you good ideas . . . I was the khazn 
for this program named Destinations [a Chabad outreach program], that was the 
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name of the program. By them everything is in Ashkenaz [meaning “mainstream” 
non-Hasidic prayer texts, not the variant used by Hasidic Jews]. So, I had to learn 
Ashkenaz as well. For that I used Rabbi Lichtenstein, his stuff online. Sometimes 
it gets confusing because I’m used to one way and now you have to do something 
different . . . Pm glad I did, because now my repertoire is much broader. (Aryeh Leib 
Hurwitz, interview June 27, 2018) 


In this statement describing his education, Aryeh Leib Hurwitz uses the word 
nusakh, a shortened version of the phrase nusakh hatefilah (Hebrew, the manner 
of prayer), to refer to the musical performance of prayer texts. Nusakh is used 
as a term in cantorial discourse to describe the body of melodies and modalities 
for the chanting of prayers. Online sources were the most prominent part of 
Hurwitz’s training in nusakh. His learning ecology included Hasidic and other 
Orthodox Jewish prayer leaders who have made instructional albums to teach 
prayer melodies, as well as bootlegs of golden age cantors recorded during 
actual prayer services as opposed to commercial records of performance pieces 
decontextualized from ritual. He also makes mention of the differences in prayer 
texts between Hasidic and non-Hasidic Ashkenazi Jews, an important piece of 
liturgical code-switching that must be studied in order to move fluidly between 
different Orthodox Jewish communities. Finally, Hurwitz references how he put 
these resources to use in a modest cantorial job that served as a practicum where 
he could test his knowledge and develop his skill in the context of labor, the ulti- 
mate goal of his self-directed curriculum. 


CULTURAL MEMORY 
AND THE IDEOLOGY OF NUSAKH 


In an oft-repeated cantorial truism, it is said that a knowledgeable Jew should be 
able to walk into a synagogue and know the time of day (morning, afternoon, or 
night), the time of week (whether it be Sabbath or weekday), and the season of the 
year (according to the seasonal festival being observed) simply from the melodies 
being sung. An association of time with sound, represented by a set repertoire 
of melodies and modalities for the different prayer services, is a cornerstone of 
cantorial professional knowledge. Training in the melodic forms for the different 
services is one of the key concerns of cantorial pedagogy. 

Cantors place great stock in the conception of there being a correct nusakh 
for each element of the liturgy. How the ideology of nusakh functions, and how 
Hasidic cantorial revivalists interact with this ideology, are the subjects of this sec- 
tion. The conception of nusakh currently adhered to by seminary-trained can- 
tors emerged in the mid-twentieth century and was constructed by an American 
cantorate concerned with standardizing professional knowledge and institutional- 
izing the trade. The professional cantorial nusakh is a distinctive body of music, 
characterized by its privileging of textual sources over aurality as the basis for 
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defining correct performance. Cantorial nusakh is stylistically distinct from the 
forms of prayer sound heard on old liturgical records, as well as from the prayer 
music of the Hasidic community. 

For Hasidic singers who are interested in gramophone-era cantorial music and 
who were enculturated in localized Hasidic prayer practices, learning the body of 
professional cantorial prayer-leading melodies is a challenge. Learning cantorial 
nusakh is a required step on the path from being an interpreter of old recorded 
cantorial recitatives to a musical expert with the requisite knowledge to qualify for 
synagogue employment outside the Hasidic community. Working outside their 
birth community is the only option for Hasidic cantorial revivalists seeking to pro- 
fessionalize because Hasidic synagogues as a rule do not hire professional cantors. 

The term nusakh has a textual origin. Before being adopted to describe syna- 
gogue music, the word “nusakh” was used in the context of discussions of liturgy 
to connote variations in texts used for the statutory prayer services, usually based 
in community affiliation and geographic origin. Within the world of Eastern 
Europe Jews, nusakh Ashkenaz and nusakh Sefard commonly refer to the division 
between the “standard” prayer text used by European Jews that was mostly fixed 
by the seventeenth century, called the Ashkenaz liturgy, and the variant embraced by 
Hasidic Jews in the eighteenth century, influenced by the Kabbalistic rabbis of 
Safed, in Palestine. In a confusing terminological palimpsest, although the Hasidic 
liturgy is called Sefard, in reference to Sephardic Kabbalists, this liturgical variant 
is distinct from the version of the prayer book that is used by Sephardic Jews (i.e., 
the Jews with roots in the Iberian Peninsula, exiled during the Inquisition in the 
fifteenth century, and later taking up residence across the Mediterranean world 
and in other international diasporic locations). 

Beginning in the nineteenth century, the cantorate entered a period of modern- 
ization, with cantors who worked in urban metropolises creating new repertoires 
of synagogue music that would reflect the changing political status of Jews on the 
cusp of emancipation and the aspirations of Jews to participate in the social and 
economic life of their non-Jewish neighbors. The new synagogue music, epito- 
mized by the work of Viennese cantor and composer Salomon Sulzer (1804-90), 
was characterized by a Romantic choral style that reflected the musical trends of 
Western art music and church hymns. To reflect the difference between new and 
old repertoires, a variety of terms came into use to describe the musical tradi- 
tions used for chanting prayers that predated the new compositional styles. 
Yiddish terms such as skarbove (sacred), gust (mode), and ur alte (ancient) cir- 
culated in essays written by cantors and as instructions on the pages of cantorial 
music anthologies to describe what was understood to be an older Jewish music 
of prayer.” 

The nineteenth century saw an explosion of cantorial publication, embrac- 
ing both new compositions of synagogue music and transcriptions of older 
prayer melodies, often in the same volume of the personal repertoire of a specific 
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cantor. In 1859, Hirsch Weintraub (1811-1881) published Schire beth Adonai, a three- 
volume anthology of his music. The first two volumes contained his personal 
compositions in the contemporary choral style, while the third volume was 
devoted to the music of his father Solomon Weintraub (1781-1829), a legendary 
figure in Polish-Jewish music." The transcriptions of this older body of music 
document a highly florid, nonmetered melismatic vocal style that foreshadows 
the sound of gramophone-era cantors. It is stylistically distinct from the “ratio- 
nal” art music approach to choral cantorial composition of the period. One of 
the best-known cantorial anthologies, Abraham Baer’s Baal t’fillah oder Der prac- 
tische Vorbeter, published in Gothenburg in 1877, is notable for including multiple 
musical variants for the same element of the prayer texts, labeling some melodies 
as stemming from Polish or German traditions. Baer’s pioneering work indicates 
an awareness that musical traditions of Jewish prayer were multiple and contin- 
gent upon regional stylistic variations." These are just a few of the better-known 
examples that established the field of published Jewish liturgical music and laid the 
foundation for the standardization and professionalization of cantorial practice 
that was achieved in a more consistent form in the twentieth century. 

In the context of the mass immigration of Eastern European Jews to the United 
States (ca. 1880-1924), some cantors were able to establish themselves as star per- 
formers, mirroring developments in the major metropolises of Europe. Cantors 
created identities as popular performers in concert, on record, and sometimes in 
films. The stylistic trappings of star performance were also heard in the synagogue. 
Cantors leveraged the format of the lengthy Sabbath morning and holiday ser- 
vices as sacred concerts that would feature a potpourri of styles and approaches, 
including nineteenth-century choral repertoire, as well as the partly improvised 
virtuoso recitative, an emotional focal point of prayer leading that was valued for 
its ability to elicit tears from the listening congregation. Having a unique and 
affecting repertoire for prayer leading was a requirement for cantors who were in 
competition for a limited number of positions. A culture of competition and ath- 
letic vocal talent was ascendant in the American cantorial scene of the 1920s, the 
period of the cantorate most represented on commercial records.” Despite their 
innovative musical approaches and public profiles as composers, cantors seem to 
have been valued in part because they were understood to represent a connection 
to the Jewish past. To an extent, cantors seem to have shared a commonly held 
body of prayer melodies for key elements of the liturgy, albeit in variants reflecting 
regionalisms and creative license." 

The term nusakh was used by cantors writing in Yiddish to connote musical 
traditions at least as early as the 1930s but was brought into its current preva- 
lent use as a musical term by cantors in the mid-twentieth century.” The term 
is associated with the work of Abraham Binder (1895-1966), a key Jewish musi- 
cal ideologue and one of the founders of the School of Sacred Music at HUC. 
The frequent use of the term nusakh in publications and in pedagogical materials 
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for cantors helped establish the sense of an intellectual lineage that would cement 
the connection of brand-new repertoires and institutions to the European heri- 
tage and the “timelessness” of Jewish prayer music. At the same time, the music 
of Binder and other mid-twentieth-century Jewish synagogue composers sought 
to establish boundaries of taste and decorum that would map onto the aspirations 
for dignity and middle-class identity that were key elements in the developing 
Jewish community.” 

Working in opposition to the heterogeneity and flamboyance of the star can- 
tors and their focus on individualistic approaches to prayer leading, the cantorial 
training programs founded after World War II focused on training singers who 
would be knowledgeable in a uniform body of prayer music. Professional can- 
tors were to be responsible for upholding a recognizable musical tradition. Their 
prayers would be expected to adhere to an ideal of decorum in the synagogue.”! 
Pulpit cantors would perform a body of prayer music that fit with the emerging 
status of Jews as middle-class participants in American life. The cantorial training 
programs were helmed by cantors such as Binder and Israel Goldfarb who sought 
to establish an approach to prayer music that would meet the needs of the chang- 
ing Ashkenazi Jewish populace that was increasingly confident in its “American” 
identity and less attracted to or familiar with the sounds and language of their 
European-born parents’ generation. 

The founders of the Cantors Assembly (CA), established in 1947 as a union for 
cantors in the Conservative movement, rejected the figure of the star cantor and 
the dramatic virtuoso style of the immigrant era.” In exchange for the instability 
of the charisma-based approach of the cantorial market in its early period, the 
CA successfully advocated to institutionalize salary norms and job placement for 
cantors in the growth market of suburban synagogues. The golden age cantorial 
style, while still extolled for its beauty and authenticity, was castigated as a relic 
of the past, even as key figures in the style were still living and enjoying success- 
ful careers. Instead of the stylistic heterogeneity of cantors in the immigrant era, 
nusakh was presented as a body of musical knowledge that would represent the 
Jewish past in a purified form. 

At a1951 Cantors Assembly convention in New York, Cantor Merrill Fisher offered 
an opinion that was perhaps representative of professional cantorial discourse: “It 
behooves us to offer the most noble and inspiring music in our services. We cannot 
condone the usage of secular tunes and shades of operatic arias in our services. Let 
us sing only the tunes that are indigenous to our people, i.e. the nusach?” Fisher was 
one voice in the movement to frame nusakh as a system that could be distilled into 
a singular body of musical knowledge. This rational approach to prayer music was 
well-suited as the foundation for curriculum, standardized knowledge that could be 
assessed, and the basis for a professional labor force. 

The first generation of cantors trained in the cantorial seminary schools were 
the children of the immigrant generation; their aesthetics resonated with the styles 
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of European cantors and their competence was usually expected to include idiom- 
atic vocal approaches consistent with the practices of the gramophone era style. In 
the second generation, a shift was in progress toward musical scores as the para- 
digmatic source of prayer knowledge. Musicologist Boaz Tarsi has described the 
Katchko anthology, used as a standard curricular material at HUC, as constituting 
a “nusakh America” because of the prevalence of its melodies in synagogue prac- 
tice. Mark Slobin’s fieldwork with cantors in the 1980s shows consistency in the 
nusakh “improvisations” of cantors, revealing the stamp of conservatory training 
in creating a uniform approach to prayer chant. In his ethnography conducted 
at the School of Sacred Music at HUC in the early 2000s, Judah Cohen found 
slippage back into the textual meaning of the term nusakh, with some students 
identifying the term completely with mid-century cantorial anthologies they 
learned from.” 

Noah Schall teaches his own unique conception of nusakh that encompasses 
a body of melodies and a motivic approach to improvisation. His style represents 
an ornate and sophisticated variant of the music taught in cantorial conservato- 
ries and adhered to by most professional cantors. In its attention to detail, varia- 
tion, and differentiation of the melodic structure for each of the different prayer 
services, Schall’s approach is exemplary of the ideology of nusakh—it is an arcane 
body of knowledge that requires professional skill to execute. The work he has 
produced is recognized and revered by a broad range of cantors and is held up as 
a marker of authenticity. Schall himself is often invoked by his students as a totem 
to prove their connection to tradition.” 

Schall’s work is one node in a lineage of cantors seeking to establish and stabilize 
a cultural memory of Jewish music. Cultural memory, a term associated with histo- 
rians Jan and Aleida Assman, refers to the ways in which publicly held knowledge 
is structured through texts, monuments, and institutionalized practices. Canons 
and traditions are established by authorities, conferring validity on hierarchical 
social structures that control access to central texts and their interpretation.” Like 
Maurice Halbwachs’s “collective memory,’ or Erving Goffman’s “frames” for the 
analysis of behavior, the concept of cultural memory suggests a method for explor- 
ing the ways in which knowledge is structured by texts and social norms. Cultural 
memory offers a framework for attending to the ways in which tradition is shaped 
by authority.” The successful establishment of a cultural memory simultaneously 
preserves and destroys. It codifies elements of tradition, and it excludes others, in 
the process conferring authority on experts in the realms of officially legitimated 
fields of knowledge. 

In post-World War II United States, the cantorate organized to control memory 
by creating textbook anthologies for the training of cantors in seminary conser- 
vatories. Learning the codified form of Jewish sacred music taught in cantorial 
schools and graduating as an accredited cantor was a mandatory step for employ- 
ment in the expanding market of Conservative and Reform synagogues, further 
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consolidating the legitimating power of institutions. Foundational figures in the 
establishment of the American postwar cantorate, such as Goldfarb and Binder, 
worked to shape the cultural memory of Jewish Americans. Their vision of Jew- 
ish liturgical music largely bypassed the efflorescence of cantorial creativity dur- 
ing the period of mediatization and popularization of cantors in the first half of 
the century. 

The postwar cantorate focused on honing a consistent standard of competence 
in leading prayer services (rather than developing the flamboyant, virtuoso soloist 
approach), cultivating new liturgical song traditions (with an emphasis on metered 
melodies that could be sung by congregation members in unison), and commis- 
sioning new music for the synagogue (typically in prestigious classical music styles 
but sometimes embracing jazz sounds, an area of innovation that had a long-term 
impact of opening the synagogue to the influence of American popular music).”* 
These priorities reflected assumptions on the part of rabbis and cantorial institu- 
tional leaders about acculturated congregation members who were imagined to 
be less knowledgeable about Jewish religious traditions and uninterested in the 
immigrant culture of Yiddish-speaking Jews.” 

Noah Schall fits jaggedly into the postwar scene of cantorial pedagogy because 
his work is committed to two closely related but fundamentally different legacies: 
the golden age of khazones and the ideology of nusakh. He is the product of a 
cantorial family and a community-based music scene that privileged competi- 
tion, creativity, and a rarified aesthetic concept in cantorial soloist prayer lead- 
ing. Like other cantors of his generation, Schall seeks to represent a truth about 
the Jewish collective, filtered through the imagined ethnographic reportage of his 
own creativity. However, unlike in the realm of cantorial records and star perfor- 
mance careers that were based in the creativity of individual stylists, the ideology 
of nusakh is predicated on ideals of anonymity and fidelity—a conception of cul- 
tural memory that is validated by texts and regulated by institutions. In its post- 
Holocaust iteration, cantorial knowledge is not supposed to be created; instead, 
it is figured as a form of preservation and its ethical valence is based in claims to 
tradition. In discussions of nusakh, cantors use terms like real, authentic, and cor- 
rect to describe their knowledge rather than foregrounding their agentic creativity. 

My purpose in this discussion is not to question the authenticity of the nusakh 
taught in cantorial seminaries, or the highly personal version of nusakh that Schall 
teaches his students. Rather, I am seeking to draw attention to the constructed cat- 
egory of authenticity in regard to Jewish prayer sound. Two centuries of cantorial 
anthologies, commercial recordings of cantors, and newly released field record- 
ings of prayer leaders made in the Pale of Settlement in 1912-14” all attest to the 
heterogeneity of prayer sounds and melodic forms employed across the realm of 
Ashkenazi sacred music.” Whether the nusakh taught by post-World War II can- 
tors is “real” or “invented” is an emotionally fraught question; the categories of 
real and invented have an ethical import related to the cantorial imperative toward 
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memory. Cantors are deeply invested in the idea that contemporary understand- 
ings of nusakh are a form of fidelity to the lifeways of pre-Holocaust European 
Jews. Critical analysis of the sources of nusakh seems to be in tension with the 
faith and investment in the reality of nusakh that is demanded of cantors by their 
educational processes. 

In multiple discussions with cantors across a variety of generational cohorts 
and professional communities, I have been consistently surprised by the lack of 
knowledge about the provenance of their musical corpus. Anecdotally, cantors 
seem to be broadly accepting of the idea that the prayer music they call nusakh 
is a musical tradition with a lineage stretching into the anonymous folkloric past. 
With a few significant exceptions, published works that offer a theoretical analysis 
of synagogue “prayer modes” in general take cantorial anthologies at face value 
as a neutral source of traditional knowledge, rather than critically engaging their 
contexts and ideologies.” The work of analyzing how and why mid-century can- 
tors made the decisions they did in constructing the body of professional nusakh 
has been indefinitely deferred. The reticence to train a critical lens on the concept 
of nusakh seems to stem in part from the sedimented norms of cantorial culture 
and its claims to authentically access a singular truth. The idea of a singular “cor- 
rect” nusakh for prayer recitation is clearly ahistorical. Yet this conception has a 
staying power because of its usefulness as the source of both a coherent musical 
language and a professional identity. 

Schall follows the trend in American cantorial pedagogy and effaces his role 
as composer in his presentation of nusakh to his students. In an inversion of the 
Romantic conception of heroic creativity as a source of spiritual and aesthetic 
authority, for cantorial educators, impartiality as a conduit of tradition is upheld as 
an ideal. The erudite cantorial expert, in this post- Holocaust paradigm, is a kind of 
empty vessel, transmitting a sacred knowledge that has its basis in the anonymous 
past or in the achievements of the legendary cantors of Eastern Europe. This per- 
sonified anonymity, in which the creative individual subsumes their identity into 
a folkloric anonymity, is perhaps influenced by rabbinic tendencies toward pseu- 
dopigraphy. In numerous classic rabbinic texts, authorial voice is ventriloquized 
through the figure of a revered figure in the past; in some cases, innovative reli- 
gious thought is ascribed to hidden traditions that are revealed through the inter- 
cession of an angel or spirit.” In cantorial education, appeals to cultural memory, 
rather than individual artistry, are a technique for creating a sense of continuity. 

For Hasidic singers who are interested in becoming cantors, accessing the pro- 
fessional knowledge of cantorial nusakh is a pressing concern. Learning the profes- 
sional cantorial nusakh can present additional challenges for Hasidic Jews because 
the cantorial version of the prayer melodies is distinct from what is sung in most 
Hasidic synagogues. Many of the basic musical structures are different from what 
would be heard sung by a bal tefile in Hasidic contexts. Finding resources to learn 
the melodies is an initial challenge; figuring out how to integrate cantorial nusakh 
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with the sounds of khazones learned from old records poses an additional prob- 
lem that is unique to a revivalist musical orientation. Toward this goal of profes- 
sionalization and integration of stylistic elements of the gramophone-era cantors 
into prayer leading, some Hasidic cantorial revivalists turn to Noah Schall. 


THE CANTORIAL TRAINING STUDIO 
AND THE LEARNING ECOLOGY OF HASIDIC 
CANTORIAL REVIVALISTS 


Noah Schall provides a powerful resource for unlocking the professional and aes- 
thetic goals of Hasidic cantorial revivalists. Schall is a maverick figure who works 
with Jewish liturgical musicians across denominational lines—while he himself 
identifies as Orthodox, his students are drawn from multiple communities. His 
long career and his vaunted musical gifts help him transcend denominationalism 
to achieve a near universal status as a revered teacher of nusakh. 

Schall’s tutelage aligns with the goals of Hasidic aspiring cantors along three 
primary lines: 


1. Schall is a universally acknowledged expert in nusakh; the pedigree of being 
his student, while not bearing the practical significance of a seminary di- 
ploma, holds a certain prestige and mystique. What he teaches is recogniz- 
able as an authentic representation of tradition to synagogue cantor-hiring 
committees, which tend to be made up of members of a given community 
with the most conservative conception of “correct nusakh.” 

2. Schall teaches a version of nusakh that resonates stylistically with the sounds 
of golden age cantorial records. His pedagogy embraces a conception of nu- 
sakh that is linked to improvisation, creativity, and sensitivity to the multiple 
forms of Ashkenazi Jewish liturgical music tradition stemming from differ- 
ent geographic, historic, and social conditions. His music emphasizes vocal 
coloratura and ornament, signatory aspects of phonograph-era khazones 
that characterize the historically informed performance practices of Hasidic 
cantorial revivalists. 

3. Beyond musical skill, Schall offers his students a socialization in the culture 
of cantorial music and the role of cantors in synagogue social life. Schall pro- 
vides this aspect of cantorial education through storytelling, an element of his 
pedagogic approach that his students have noted to me and that I experienced 
in my lessons with him as well. Through anecdotes, scandalous gossip, and 
bracing analysis of the personalities of legendary figures in the music, Schall 
gives his students a window into how cantors related to their communities. 


In what might appear a surprise to outside observers, the education Hasidic canto- 
rial revivalists acquire from Schall in order to prepare for synagogue employment 
is strikingly similar to elements of the training of their peers at HUC-JIR, the 
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Reform seminary. Schall worked for many years at HUC and, in conversation with 
me, cited the Katchko anthologies as being a premiere source for nusakh. As is 
highlighted in Judah Cohen’s ethnography of Reform cantorial training, storytell- 
ing and cantorial anecdotes are also key ingredients of the socialization of cantors 
in liberal movement training programs.” 

What sets the training of Hasidic cantorial revivalists apart from their Reform 
peers is its fragmentary and intermittent nature and reduced reliance on the skills 
of music reading. Hasidic cantorial revivalists typically do not read music, although 
many acquire a partial ability to read in the course of their burgeoning profes- 
sional lives. Hasidic cantorial revivalists also differ from Reform cantorial students 
in a variety of cultural elements, some obvious and others more subtle, including 
their bilingualism in Yiddish, Orthodox yeshivah education, their enculturation 
into Hasidic prayer music, and, crucially, their focus on gramophone records as a 
primary focus of their creative lives and source for their conception of cantorial 
sound. While both Hasidic and Reform cantors train in the professional cantorial 
nusakh, the focus of Hasidic cantorial revivalists on listening to old records leads 
them to develop a set of cantorial vocal techniques rooted in the sound of early 
twentieth-century performance that distinguish them from cantors of their age 
cohort, even when they are singing the same musical material. 

Noah Schalls private cantorial training studio has been a key element in the 
education of three of the participants in this study (Yanky Lemmer, Zevi Steiger, 
and David Babinet); two others studied with Schall indirectly by learning from his 
students (Shulem Lemmer was trained in part by his brother Yanky, and Aryeh 
Leib Hurwitz studied voice with David Babinet); and another cantor studied with 
Schall in preparation for a special service he led as a guest cantor at a prestigious 
synagogue (Zev Muller). 

Toward the goal of elucidating the process of learning for Schall’s Hasidic 
students, in this section I will offer a sketch of the learning ecology of two of 
his students, Yanky Lemmer and Zevi Steiger. The concept of the learning ecol- 
ogy takes into account multiple experiences that complement each other, ana- 
lyzing education as a process that takes place in a variety of sites and social 
contexts that are not restricted to formal learning settings.” For Hasidic canto- 
rial revivalists, the learning ecology must take into account family encultura- 
tion, the sonic world of Hasidic prayer houses, Orthodox pop, and cantorial 
records, among other sources. The self-consciously educational experiences of 
online learning resources, seminary classrooms, and private lessons are pivotal 
points of musical education, but they are informed by the entirety of the ecology 
of sound, music, language, and religious education that have occurred over the 
course of the learner’s life. 

Yanky Lemmer’s biographical outline is already familiar to the reader from 
interlude A: he began his cantorial soloist career with a concert performance in 
2007 at Young Israel Beth El, a synagogue in Borough Park, Brooklyn, where he 
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was a singer in the choir of Cantor Benzion Miller. Lemmer points to a YouTube 
video he posted of him singing at this concert as the starting point in building a 
star reputation that resulted in invitations to sing in concerts and lead services at 
prestigious synagogues. 


I sang one piece, it went up on YouTube and all of a sudden, I get these requests, gigs 
here, gigs there and I was so not ready for it. So, I keep saying this, my career grew 
much faster than my education .. . It’s good and bad at the same time. 


Lemmer took classes at the Belz School and was directed by instructors there to 
the cantorial training studio of Noah Schall. 


I called Noyakh [Yiddish, Noah] Schall. I want to learn some nusakh. [Imitating 
Noah's voice] What do you need it for? ‘Cause I want to learn some khazones. It’s dead! 
[Chuckles.] That’s Noyakh, you know. But I was persistent. I said, it might be dead, 
but I want to go hang out with the dead. Fine [laughs]. 


Lemmer described his classes as lengthy experiences, heavy on conversation. 


It was a lot of schmoozing [Yinglish, chatting]. I won't sugar coat that in any way, but 
that’s part of the learning process in my opinion. It’s like he had seven hundred anec- 
dotes of every khazn that you have to know before you know the piece. And he would 
tell you about all of these quirks of the khazanim of the golden age. And it was very 
interesting. But then he would say, “OK here's a sheet. Let me write out the Dorian 
mode for you. OK practice that? 


Lemmer’s training was cushioned in the sociality of conversations about cantors, 
delivered in Schall’s characteristic unsanctimonious style. He came to Schall with 
a bifurcated profile as a musician, lacking many basic musical skills, but extremely 
advanced in his knowledge of cantorial performance repertoire and vocal tech- 
niques he had learnt from old records. Conversation functioned, perhaps, as an 
enticement, offering a view into the world that the fledgling cantor could access 
through the more laborious aspects of learning, like scale singing. 

Listening to Lemmer’s prayer leading in synagogue, I could recognize charac- 
teristics of Schall’s style. One significant example is the use of preparatory motifs in 
what cantors refer to as “freygish, a Yiddish variant on the musical term Phrygian, 
used to describe a major-sounding pitch group with a characteristic augmented 
second interval. Schall emphasizes a style of florid mode mixing in the area of the 
fifth below the tonic, an area of motivic variation heard in some of the best-known 
cantorial records, such as the opening of Yossele Rosenblatt’s Hinenee heone (1926) 
or Israel Schorr’s Yehi Rotzon Sheyibone Beis-Hamikdosh (1927). I have heard Lem- 
mer and other Schall students use this type of phrase as the basis for brilliant 
vocal effects in their prayer leading. Emphasizing exquisite, detailed motifs that 
ornament and punctuate the prayer melodies allows Schall’s students to engage 
their special cantorial techniques of coloratura, ornament, and distinctive timbre 
sequence. Schall’s personal vocabulary of musical elements offer Hasidic cantorial 
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revivalists ideas about how to interpolate riffs and ideas they already have 
at the ready from their study of old records into their performance of the profes- 
sional nusakh. 

Zevi Steiger, another of Schall’s students, was born and raised in the Hasidic 
community of Antwerp. Although his family was Lubavitch, because of the small 
and tight-knit nature of the Hasidic community there, he grew up familiar with 
the prayer customs of numerous Hasidic sects. He and his father also occasionally 
visited the Great Synagogue, where Cantor Benjamin Muller presided over ser- 
vices. Steiger briefly took lessons with Cantor Muller to learn a cantorial recitative, 
Yossele Rosenblatt’s Tal (1923), as a performance piece to sing at his older brother’s 
bar mitzvah. As a teenager, Steiger became a devotee of classic cantorial records. 
He spent numerous years studying and later working in international Lubavitch 
yeshivahs, including periods in England, France, and South Africa, before settling 
in Crown Heights, Brooklyn, the center of the Lubavitch world. Throughout his 
yeshivah years, Steiger found small cohorts of friends who shared his interest in 
khazones with whom he would listen and who he would perform for in an infor- 
mal manner. Steiger and a friend began visiting Schall together after hearing about 
him from an older Lubavitch cantor, Levi Kaplan. Steiger found Schall at first to 
be discouraging. 


I would look a lot for approval from him. I would want him to say, you have a great 
voice, you should go into this. But he was very pessimistic about khazones. In gen- 
eral, he wasn't a guy who was into compliments . . . He was like, you want to get better 
this is what you do. He didn't take me as serious at first. He was like, what do you 
need me for? Go to Moshe Teleshevsky [laughs]. He said that to me... 


As noted in chapter 1, Moshe Teleshevsky (1927-2012) was perhaps the best- 
known cantor in the Brooklyn Lubavitch community; Schall was denigrating him 
as a representative of the putatively simpler approach to prayer music.” Schall 
seems to have been trying to discourage Steiger by suggesting to him that he stay 
within the musical parameters of his community rather than trying to master the 
more technically challenging and, from Schalls perspective, more aesthetically 
advanced style of khazones. 

Schall demanded that Steiger abandon the melodies he learned in prayer con- 
texts throughout his life and build a new musical basis for prayer leading. 


Then you can learn how to improvise, but if you don't have a base . . . this was like 
two years into my studies with him [laughs]. You don’t have a base. You don't even 
know nusakh. He kind of thought, which is kind of true, Pm just parroting, I’m just 
copying what I heard as a child, and I didn’t really understand it [cantorial nusakh]. 


Ultimately, Schall did teach Steiger skills relating to ornamentation and variation. 


He asked me to say Shokhein ad [the beginning of the Shakhris Sabbath morning ser- 
vice], so I did a Shokhein ad, I did the whole thing. And he basically went through an 
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entire Shakhris. It sounded basic, but it’s not basic. And then we learned to embellish 
alittle bit. My basis is on that, pretty much every week. 


Throughout the years when Steiger was studying with Schall, he was employed as 
a cantor at the Southampton Jewish Center, a Chabad house in an affluent area 
on Long Island. Through connections in his community, Steiger met a rabbi with 
an affinity for cantorial music who hired him as a regular cantor to lead services 
every Shabbos. This is an unusual arrangement for a Chabad house and it provided 
Steiger with a practicum enabling to put his lessons with Schall into practice in 
the context of labor. Such situations are an element of education that are of great 
value to novice cantors but are extremely difficult to find. In his prayer leading 
at Southampton, Steiger employs melodic variations, ornamentation, and colora- 
tura in his execution of the nusakh melodies, in a manner that is characteristic of 
Schall’s style. 


STORYTELLING AS CULTURAL PEDAGOGY 


Noah Schalls stories communicate intangible cultural knowledge about what it 
is like to be a cantor, or what it was like in previous generations. His stories fre- 
quently focus on the eccentricities of cantors and how their outsider behaviors 
emerged in moments of friction with the broader Jewish community, often with a 
comic or satiric intent that ridiculed the sanctimony of Jewish community leaders, 
or the outrageous “star” personas of the cantors, or both. A sampling of anecdotes 
from my conversations with him included: 


1. A story about the sexual profligacy of Mordechai Hershman (1888-1940), 

a cantor with an international performance career and one of the key 
recording stars of the gramophone era. Once, when Hershman was inter- 
viewing for a cantorial position, he went to visit the community’s rabbi in 
his bedroom. The rabbi was ill at the time and was lying in bed. Hershman 
introduced himself with one name, assuming the rabbi would know all 
about him. The rabbi did indeed know about him but was focused on his 
reputation as an irreverent rule-breaker rather than his music. “Oh, it’s 
Hershman, we can't have him” The punch line of the story is Hershman 
saying, “It’s the first time anyone ever said ‘no’ to me in bed” 

2. An anecdote about a visit Schall payed to the famed Samuel Malavsky 
(1894-1983), in his later years. Malavsky was a protégé of Yossele Rosenblatt 
and the leader of a family choir that became one of the most popular acts 
in Jewish American music in the 1950s. In his later years, Malavsky became 
alienated from Judaism because of his anger over the disrespect that had 
been directed at his daughters, especially Goldie Malavsky, a brilliant cantor 
whom he had groomed as his successor but who could not gain employment 
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as a cantor because of the gender rules of the synagogue. Malavsky would 
no longer go to pray in a synagogue. Schall asked Malavsky, “But how do 
you say Kadish [the mourner’s prayer]?” Malavsky pointed to a small pond 
near his house and answered, “I say Kadish with the ducks.” 

3. A story about Leib Glantz (1898-1964), a major recording star and an 
ideologue who wrote extensively about Jewish music, leading a service at 
a synagogue on the Lower East Side of Manhattan. A packed synagogue 
awaited the star cantor. Glantz preceded the service with a lecture on Jewish 
music, in which he made claims about the pentatonic scale being the basis 
for all Jewish music. After this unexpected start, Glantz launched into a ver- 
sion of the service that was so strange, so astringently modernist to the ears 
of the assembled Jews, who had clear expectations about what a cantorial 
prayer service would sound like, that the synagogue began to empty out. 
The punchline of the story is, “By the end of the service, they barely had a 
minyan” (the required minimum of ten needed to conduct a prayer service). 


These stories share in common a perspective that accentuates cantors’ sensual- 
ity, outsider perspectives on spiritual life, and eccentric artistic behaviors. They 
humanize legendary figures whose records Schall’s students have spent countless 
hours poring over. With his anecdotes about the stars, Schall intimates to his stu- 
dents something about how cantors fit into their communities, or how they sub- 
verted communal norms. Cantors served as an emotional vector in the prayer life 
of the Jews, offering a desired experience that was of value in attracting people to 
the experience of prayer. As famous artists, some cantors were allowed a degree of 
nonconformity, in exchange, as it were, for the emotional labor they caried out on 
behalf of the community through the affecting powers of their music. 

In addition to their beautiful singing, cantors brought some of the energy and 
enticement of art and performance into the synagogue, allowing Jews to expe- 
rience their own parallel to the world of the concert hall or the opera. Cantors 
were entertainers, who brought qualities of excitement to the communities they 
served. Watching Yanky Lemmer at his job at Lincoln Square, I could see how he 
embodied some of these qualities of cantorial performance in his interactions with 
congregants. I noticed that when he was not leading the service, he could deftly 
switch from prayer leader to charming jokester. I observed Lemmer entertaining 
his boosters in the community with a light informality as they chatted in the hall- 
ways of the services during the parts of the service when he was “on break” (such 
as the Torah service when scripture is chanted by a member of the community 
other than the cantor). 

During one gossipy conversation with congregants, Lemmer heard some voices 
in the sanctuary singing “Siman tov umazel tov,’ a song performed at celebratory 
life cycle events, apparently in honor of a congregant. Lemmer immediately turned 
away from his interlocutors and rushed in to sing along and lend his prominent 
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voice so that all would hear the cantor elevating the celebration. One of the men 
in the chat circle that had formed around the cantor remarked, “He switched char- 
acters.” Lemmer pedals between his social role as a down-to-earth, charmingly 
antisanctimonious comrade to his fans in the shul and his official capacity as the 
ritual functionary who drives the emotional experience of prayer. Yanky’s good 
humored style of behavior with his congregants points to the ways in which the 
“rule bending” of sanctimony may actually be a needed form of synagogue behav- 
ior that is part of the cantor’s social role. Social knowledge about how a cantor is 
supposed to act relates to the worldview of cantorial culture that Schall’s cantorial 
training studio imparts, connecting musical practice with a conception of what 
kind of a person a cantor can be in the social life of a synagogue. 


Schall’s attitude toward his talented young Hasidic students who are interested in 
khazones bears a degree of ambiguity. Over the course of his lifetime, Schall has 
watched interest and support for cantorial music wane in material ways that are 
unmistakable. His overarching sense about the genre is that it is a music without 
a future. The dedication of a subset of singers to khazones draws into question 
the single variable equation of the decline narrative shared by Schall and many 
elder cantors. If there are young performers who are dedicated to the craft, then 
the music will continue to resound in the present and beyond, even if it is unclear 
how the musical culture will transform in the absence of synagogue institutions 
to support it. Schall noted, with perhaps a degree of condescension, that a “Hasid 
has more chance of sounding like a cantor than an American boy,’ seeming to 
draw into question the reality of Hasidic Jews as members of Jewish America, and 
the relevance of their work with khazones to American Jewish life. In conversa- 
tions where I asked him about his Hasidic students, he did not seem to me to have 
reflected more deeply on what needs the music fulfills for them or what possibili- 
ties their work might open in the future. 

Schall’s tutelage provides his students with skills they need to professionalize 
and gain employment. His version of nusakh adheres to the normative ideology 
promoted by the cantorial seminaries and is considered valuable by cantorial hir- 
ing committees in Modern Orthodox synagogues. His approach to nusakh pro- 
vides a musical bridge to the sounds and repertoires of the golden age style while 
simultaneously providing immersion in the professional skill of cantorial nusakh. 
For Hasidic cantorial revivalists whose primary connection to cantorial music is 
through gramophone-era recordings, Schall’s pedagogy is especially suited to fos- 
tering a creative approach to prayer leading that mimics aspects of the concert-like 
prayer-leading style of cantors in the early to mid-twentieth century. 

The stories Schall tells as part of his curriculum about the revered cantorial 
stars encourage his students to imagine themselves as connected to the social life 
of the music and to develop habits of synagogue sociality. As artists, a cantor’s 
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persona has a quality of doubleness. Cantors are expected, perhaps, to be able to 
code-switch between registers of piety and play in their bearing with congregants. 
Schall has successfully trained a handful of Hasidic students to be able to fulfill 
social and musical roles as pulpit cantors. The question remains as to whether or 
not there is room in the world of the contemporary American synagogue for the 
musical skill set these young cantors possess. As I will discuss in the next chapter, 
the opportunity to perform the role of cantor in the synagogue is rare; it requires 
cantorial revivalists to make a variety of aesthetic and personal compromises. 


3 


Cantors at the Pulpit 


The Limits of Revivalist Aesthetics 


When I first reached out to Yanky Lemmer about visiting Lincoln Square 
Synagogue, the prestigious Modern Orthodox synagogue where he has held the 
cantorial pulpit position since 2013, Lemmer warned me that the service would 
be “light on khazones.” 

The first time I heard Lemmer at Lincoln Square on a Shabbos morning in 
2015, I was struck immediately by the fineness of his tenor voice and the confi- 
dence of his coloratura singing. As Lemmer launched into Vchulam mekablim, 
his vocal mannerisms recalled the idiomatic phrasing of gramophone-era can- 
tors. I felt as though I was privileged to hear Mordechai Hershman singing in 
1927. The sound of his prayer leading was an uncanny and deeply affecting experi- 
ence for me. I got choked up listening to him, moved by the powerful timbre of 
his voice, the wealth of associations conjured by his musical references to classic 
recordings, and by the vivid sense that his voice offered a musical translation of 
the Hebrew prayer texts. 

I wondered if the other bodies in the room resonated to his voice in the same 
way that mine did. This question, about the generalizability of my own experience 
of listening and the emotional response to the prayer leading of cantorial revival- 
ists, is one that troubles me and that I have no evidence from my research to offer 
certain testimony about. What I have been able to ascertain is that Lemmer does 
not stay within the musical domain of his khazones expertise during prayer lead- 
ing, but rather embraces a variety of musical styles over the course of a service. 
According to Lemmer and other cantors I have spoken to, musical choices they 
make during prayer leading reflect the reality that their chosen musical genre is 
not loved or understood and must be limited and substituted with sounds drawn 
from other styles of music. 
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As Lemmer reached the Kedusha, usually one of the musically marked elements 
of a cantorial prayer leading service, he launched into a melody that surprised 
me. The melody he used was a contrafact, a commonly used technique in Jewish 
liturgical contexts in which a melody from one song is used for a different lyric 
text. In Jewish prayer leading, contrafacta serve as an opportunity to engage with 
popular or aesthetically desirable genres in the context of the service. The melody 
Lemmer used for the Kedusha prayer was taken from Josh Groban’s 2003 hit “You 
Raise Me Up,’ a song that has remained popular in the adult contemporary cat- 
egory of light radio friendly fare for close to two decades. Rather than being an 
outlier for an Orthodox cantor to sing this sentimental mainstream pop song, the 
melody is in fact a popular choice in Orthodox communities and is often sung at 
weddings, frequently as a contrafact for the prayer text Mi Adir from the marriage 
ceremony liturgy.' 

Lemmer’s performance of the pop song was impactful and activated his clear 
and strong upper register. The kinds of ornamentation he used in the song were 
far removed from cantorial coloratura, showing that he possesses other forms of 
musical skill. His approach sounded stylistically idiomatic to the source recording, 
recalling the vocal quality of Groban or pop R&B singers such as Michael Bolton. 
The stylistic chasm between this rendition of the Kedusha and the Vchulam Mek- 
ablim he had sung just minutes earlier outlined the multiple worlds of sound that 
Lemmer is expected to be able to traverse in his pulpit position. Both “You Raise 
Me Up” and his finely detailed nusakh, which he had learned from Noah Schall, 
are showcases for musical skill and register as emotional labor, offering two differ- 
ent conceptions of the kinds of aesthetic that are required of a cantor. 

Nusakh-based chant intimates a sense of the cantor as a musical expert who can 
effectively reference sounds of the Jewish communal past. Improvisatory play with 
nusakh melodies invokes Jewish heritage through reference to old records of the 
cantorial golden age and makes room for creativity, within a tightly bounded set 
of parameters. The contrafact Lemmer sang for the Kedusha sent a different kind of 
message about the cantor and congregation. Singing pop melodies also presents 
Lemmer as a musical expert, but one whose domain of knowledge includes con- 
temporary commercial music with no explicit connection to Jewish culture, other 
than that it is enjoyed by Jewish people. Lemmer’s job requires that he be able to 
channel the musical desires of his congregants and fulfill their urge to participate 
in the musical life of bourgeois America, even in the particularistic Jewish space 
of the synagogue. While Yanky’s mastery of older forms of Jewish prayer music 
are considered to be a prerequisite for employment as a cantor, it may in fact be 
his willingness to embrace pop genres that is key to his success as a pulpit cantor. 

The multiple musical competencies demanded of a cantor and a perceived 
diminished compatibility of nusakh with the musical interests of American Jews 
have been noted by ethnographers of the American synagogue music for the 
past four decades. Mark Slobin’s research with cantors in the 1980s, focused on 
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Conservative cantors but with all denominations of American Judaism rep- 
resented, demonstrated that a generational shift was in progress. The cantors 
Slobin studied had received a style of training in which nusakh was presented as 
a complete system for prayer leading. The focus on nusakh in cantorial educa- 
tion was still in the foreground when Judah Cohen undertook his ethnography 
on the training of Reform cantors in the early 2000s. The cantors in both Slobin 
and Cohen’s research cohorts expressed the sentiment that nusakh was less well 
understood and appreciated by their congregants than by the cantors themselves. 
Today, cantors are increasingly focused on song leading in styles of Jewish devo- 
tional music that sideline soloist performance. Lay-led prayer leading has become 
a new norm in many synagogues that previously employed professional cantors.’ 
These long-standing trends in the American synagogue are reflected in the musi- 
cal lives of Hasidic cantorial revivalists and have broad implications for their paths 
to professionalization and experiences in the synagogue. 

In this chapter I offer a series of ethnographic sketches that show how the 
aspirations and musical individualism of Hasidic cantorial revivalists become 
entangled with the professional cantorial culture of the United States. The spe- 
cific parameters of musical and liturgical authority that have emerged in the 
American cantorate over the course of the twentieth century shape the ways in 
which the expressiveness of cantorial revivalists can be given presence and voice 
in the synagogue. Hasidic cantorial revivalists look to the gramophone-era style 
as an aesthetic with radical possibilities for self-exploration and experimentation. 
Khazones as a musical genre emerged from the synagogue, but its place in con- 
temporary Jewish institutional life is contested, to say the least. Rather than being 
a signal point of unleashing of fantasy, talent and education, the synagogue is a 
place where cantorial revivalist dreams of self-actualization as an artist must be 
tempered and given new shape. For Hasidic cantorial revivalists, this dynamic is 
often perceived through the lens of the decline narrative that is prevalent in profes- 
sional cantorial circles. 

Cantor Zevi Muller is the pulpit cantor at the West Side Institutional Synagogue 
in Manhattan. Muller was born into a non-Hasidic Haredi family in Antwerp. 
While his family history diverges in some important ways from the other singers 
profiled in this book, his yeshivah background, self-directed musical education, 
and personal aesthetic orientation toward the early twentieth-century cantorial 
style closely mirror the Hasidic cantorial revivalist scene. Muller described the 
relationship of his congregants to cantorial prayer thus: 


We need to recognize at least for the Modern Orthodox community I would say 
they don't have that same connection to the nusakh the way I have, I think. It’s sad. 
I want them to have it because it will make them richer. But many of them dont... 
So, the Modern Orthodox, many are walking on a thin line . . . They need a 
khazn . . . If they would have someone who doesn’t know nusakh it would sound 
strange to them. . . They understand what nusakh is. They know that it’s the right 
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way. They're Orthodox, they're still kind of conservative. They don't want to change 
those things. But you know when young people come to my shul, they don’t know 
much about nusakh. They know that their khazn needs to know nusakh because it’s 
the proper way, but they don’t connect to it emotionally the way I connect to it . . . So, 
they listen to modern music, you know, rock and roll, or R&B, or reggae, or I don’t 
know what. They have their styles. So, you need to be able to connect. So, pop Jewish 
music provides some of that connection. Because we live in a world of minor, major 
songs, simple type of structure.’ 


In my conversations with cantors about their pulpit positions, alienation from syn- 
agogue musical norms and the need to negotiate with local tastes were consistent 
themes. After having spent considerable time and effort developing skills and per- 
formance repertoire based in the gramophone-era cantorial style, cantors who are 
talented, disciplined, and fortunate enough to achieve employment in a synagogue 
must then learn to access a new set of prayer-leading skills related to the musical 
conventions of their communities of employment. In this chapter I will discuss 
the trajectory of musical knowledge cantors must master in their pulpit jobs 
and the normative synagogue musical styles the cantors encounter when they 
enter the job market. In the negotiations of musical style and meaning between 
cantors and the communities they serve, it is the cantors’ conception of aesthetics 
that must compromise and transform. 

The learning path of Hasidic cantorial revivalists involves a series of replace- 
ments of musical knowledge. Orthodox pop music, the “normal” music of their 
birth community, is replaced by a passionate interest in old cantorial records, a 
style considered anachronistic in most sites of contemporary Jewish life. “Hasidic 
nusakh,’ the sounds and styles associated with prayer in the Hasidic community, 
is replaced by the more prestigious “cantorial nusakh,’ which is considered essen- 
tial professional knowledge for a cantor seeking synagogue employment. In their 
careers at the pulpit another stratum is added to the mix, as cantors learn to fulfill 
the musical desires of their congregants, often by returning to pop music sounds 
that they rejected at the onset of their musical journey as musically unsophisticated 
and unsatisfying. These processes of replacement are not unilateral and permanent, 
but rather form a palimpsest of musical knowledge, in which different periods of a 
life spent in Jewish music inform each other and inflect manners of performance 
and habits of musical expression. Even as cantors reject some forms of musical style 
in favor of others, these musical decisions are not permanent and unalterable. 

Not all of the cantors who participated in my research aspired to professional 
work in synagogues. For some Hasidic cantorial revivalists, studying old records 
is the end goal of their interest in singing, and recital-type performance, often in 
informal settings, fulfills their artistic ambitions. For others, a professional path- 
way in the synagogue is strongly desired. For those bent on professionalization, 
the primary channel to employment is in Modern Orthodox synagogues. In this 
chapter, I focus on the work of the small number of Hasidic cantors who are 
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employed to perform regularly in synagogues, and especially at their Sabbath ser- 
vices, which are the bread and butter of a pulpit cantor’s work life. 

Regular employment for a cantor is extremely rare in the Orthodox world. 
Many synagogues only hire part-time cantors for the High Holidays, the liturgical 
apex of the Jewish calendrical cycle with its own specialized liturgy demanding 
expert musical knowledge that lay members of a synagogue usually are not capable 
of performing adequately. Paradoxically, the High Holidays, which have the most 
complex liturgy and which most resemble a theatrical frontal performance, are the 
job most available to novice cantors. The High Holidays liturgy is usually the facet 
of liturgy that is studied first, specifically in preparation for a job. 

The Orthodox synagogues that do employ a year-round pulpit cantor in the 
United States are, almost without exception, Modern Orthodox synagogues, 
not Hasidic or other Haredi synagogues. As Yoel Kohn has described it, “Somehow 
the Hasidic community has been producing most of them [cantors] nowadays. 
But the Hasidic community itself does not consume it. It’s an exporter of cantors? 
For some Modern Orthodox synagogues, hiring a cantor is a mark of prestige and 
is considered an important element of communal life. A cantor from a Hasidic 
background adds to the self-conception of the community as elite and preser- 
vationist of tradition. Modern Orthodoxy has a profile as the most “moderate” 
branch of contemporary Orthodoxy. Its members generally wear clothing typical 
of the American bourgeoisie, undertake secondary education in secular universi- 
ties, and are similar to their non-Jewish peers in terms of consuming “mainstream” 
popular culture. Yanky Lemmer has suggested to me that this sense of difference 
between Modern Orthodox and Hasidic Jews leads to Hasidim being perceived as 
a source of greater Jewish “authenticity.” 


Even if we dont sync up 100 percent, like, were both Jews, were both Orthodox, we 
both keep Shabbos, we both keep kosher. Yeah, were different culturally and frankly 
they find it fascinating. Like when we have people over for Shabbos dinner some- 
times, they’re fascinated. Oh my gosh you had an arranged marriage. What!? You met 
for forty-five minutes?! We can't believe it. That kind of thing. But in terms of daven- 
ing, it’s just the opposite, it’s actually a plus. Because the nusakh coming from the 
khasidishe velt (Yiddish, Hasidic world] is, and they know this, is the nusakh. It’s 
the real deal. In most senses, in most ways.* 


“Ultra-Orthodox” Jews are often looked to by Jews in more liberal communities 
to provide religious services, such as kosher certification, scribal skill for writing 
Torah scrolls, and rulings on matters of halacha (Jewish ritual law). In general, 
these matters of “traditional” expertise are dominated by the religious service pro- 
viders—communal norms demand that communities accept the rulings of rab- 
binic experts. In the area of liturgy however, this dynamic is upended. In cantorial 
performance in the synagogue, it is the “experts” who must become the students 
of local musical knowledge and liturgical practices. 
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THE ARCHIVE AND THE REPERTOIRE 
OF HASIDIC CANTORS 


Performance studies scholar Diana Taylor has described a division between forms 
of knowledge she refers to as the archive and the repertoire. In this rubric, the 
repertoire represents forms of knowledge embedded in family and communal life, 
elements of experience that generate “embodied memory: performances, gestures, 
orality, movement, dance, singing—in short all those acts usually thought of as 
ephemeral, nonreproducible knowledge? In contrast, the archive is supported 
by institutions and encoded in texts that are afforded official forms of respect by 
power holders. The archive, says Taylor, “works across distance, over time and 
space... What changes over time is the value, relevance, or meaning of the archive, 
how the items it contains get interpreted, even embodied‘ 

In the context of the musical lives of Hasidic cantorial revivalists, the repertoire 
can be understood as representing the sounds of Hasidic prayer. The archive in 
this paradigm would represent the forms of professional cantorial knowledge— 
both the old commercial records the cantors love and seek to reanimate, and the 
professional cantorial nusakh that they must master as fledgling professionals. In 
the process of achieving professionalization, the archive is ascendant over the rep- 
ertoire of Hasidic prayer knowledge. 

The Hasidic shtibl is a sonic environment characterized by heterophony and 
noise. In this site of public prayer, all male participants (men and women are seg- 
regated by gender; indeed, public prayer is in general a male undertaking) are 
expected to recite the entire liturgy of the service being performed. Each praying 
body is a prayer leader of sorts, generating their own sonic experience. Services 
in Hasidic synagogues are usually led by nonprofessional singers. Professional bal 
tefiles are a relatively small group of singers in comparison to the enormous num- 
ber of prayer houses—usually prayer services are led by nonexperts. In general, bal 
tefiles have a markedly different vocal sound than that which is usually achieved by 
the trained voices of professional cantors. Yanky Lemmer refers to the sound of the 
bal tefiles he heard growing up as “more organic.’ As a rule, prayer is carried out 
very quickly in the Hasidic context, in part because of stringent rules that require 
the recitation of lengthy prayers, encompassing thousands of words of printed 
Hebrew text, on a daily basis. The requirements of fulfilling the mitzvah (Hebrew, 
commandment) of prayer demands that the texts be chanted quickly. Regularity 
and repetition engender an intimacy with the prayer book. A complete memoriza- 
tion of the prayer book is common among Hasidic Jews; this gives Hasidic singers 
a great advantage as they study liturgical music based on these texts. 

“Hasidic nusakh,” the melodies used in Hasidic prayer, offer a degree of het- 
erogeneity based on sect and sometimes individual family traditions. Different 
Hasidic groups have localized customs that distinguish them from other groups; 
in general, the melodies of prayer used by Hasidic Jews differ in multiple ways 
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FIGURE 2. Yanky Lemmer, “Hasidic Mariv” 


from the music that has been propagated by professional cantors in the twentieth 
century. As Yanky Lemmer notes, “a lot of the nusakhos [Hebrew, plural of nusakh] 
that I grew up with are not exactly the nusakhos that the world has accepted.” In 
this statement, “the world” is a shorthand for non-Hasidic Jews in general, and 
Modern Orthodox synagogues, such as his place of employment, in particular. As 
I highlighted in chapter 2, “correcting” Hasidic prayer musical habits and adopting 
the professional cantorial ideology of a professionalized nusakh as the standard is 
one of the goals of cantorial training for Hasidic singers. 

For reasons that are unclear, one of the most musically distinct elements of the 
liturgy that differentiates Hasidic nusakh from “the world” is the set of melodies 
used for the Friday evening prayer at the beginning of the Sabbath. There are two 
distinct versions of the Friday Mariv (Hebrew, evening) service that are commonly 
sung in the Brooklyn Hasidic community today. Cantorial pedagogue Noah Schall 
refers to these nusakhos as “Hasidic minor” and “Hasidic major” The Friday night 
Mariv Hasidic minor was sung for me by Yanky Lemmer at an interview we con- 
ducted at one of our first meetings. 

The Hasidic major nusakh for Friday night Mariv is distinct from this minor 
melody and shares a sense of melodic outline with the major modality typically 
associated with the chanting of Kabbalos Shabbos, the suite of Psalms and mystical 
texts that initiates the Sabbath. The following transcription is from a performance 
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FIGURE 3. Yoel Kohn, Friday night Mariv “Hasidic major? 


of Yoel Kohn at an unusual cantorial concert in the form of a prayer-leading ser- 
vice called Nachalah (Hebrew, inheritance) held at Hebrew Union College (HUC) 
and organized by veteran cantor, teacher, and advocate for cantorial music Jacob 
Mendelson. Nachalah was envisioned by Mendelson as a showcase for cantorial 
tradition and was presided over by himself and his students. I introduced Kohn to 
Mendelson in 2018 in the hopes that his traditionalist approach would be appre- 
ciated by the cohort of young cantors at HUC, leading to multiple invitations to 
present at Nachalah. In the concert notes that were produced for a service perfor- 
mance Kohn participated in, his version of the Barchu from the Mariv service was 
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sings without words 


FIGURE 4. Yanky Lemmer, “Cantorial” Friday night Mariv. 


labeled “Hasidic nusakh,’ unambiguously commenting on the difference of his 
style from the mainstream approach taught at HUC and heard in liberal move- 
ment synagogues.’ 

While these two styles (Hasidic major and minor) seem to be prevalent among 
Brooklyn Hasidic Jews, they are not necessarily both well-known across communal 
boundaries within the Hasidic world. For example, when I sang Kohn the Hasidic 
minor nusakh I had heard from Yanky Lemmer, he did not recognize it. Both 
these melodic forms are distinct from the “cantorial nusakh,” which is considered 
the mainstream by professional cantors and which Lemmer performs in his pulpit 
position. This rendition of the cantorial version of the same text was sung for me 
by Lemmer moments after he demonstrated the version he grew up with. 

This version of the Mariv service is included in cantorial training anthologies 
and is the standard in American synagogues. However, at the time of the founding 
of the cantorial training institutes, both major and minor variants of this melody 
were in circulation. Adolf Katchko, whose anthology is used as a standard work 
at the HUC Debbie Friedman School of Sacred Music, included both major and 
minor variants in its first edition.’ The Friday night nusakh is one of the most 
radical point of difference between Hasidic and non-Hasidic prayer practices and 
was cited by almost all the participants in this research as an example of friction 
between the different forms of prayer music. Many of the participants in this study 
cited the Friday night service as a liturgical moment when they became keenly 
aware of the differences between their musical upbringing and the norms of “the 
world? This musical shift makes the replacement of Hasidic “repertoire” by profes- 
sional cantorial “archive” unambiguously audible. 

Hasidic cantorial revivalists are valued for their perceived access to tradition, 
their performance of classic cantorial compositions, and their mastery of profes- 
sional cantorial skills. As I have shown in previous chapters, Hasidic cantorial 
revivalists take great pains to develop their knowledge of khazones and cantorial 
nusakh. In practice, however, these markers of cantorial excellence are subordi- 
nated to yet another domain of liturgical skill. Contemporary styles of synagogue 
music, such as the contrafact pop melody I described at the beginning of this 
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chapter, play a major role in cantorial performance and are a dominant force in 
sculpting the soundscape of the synagogue. 


CHARISMA TO DECORUM, PRESENTATION 
TO PARTICIPATION: MUSICAL AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN THE AMERICAN SYNAGOGUE 


Something happened to cantorial music in the years between World War II, when 
cantorial music constituted a vibrant element of Jewish popular culture in syna- 
gogues and media, and the 1980s, by which point khazones had had taken up a 
seemingly permanent fringe position in the life of the American Jewish commu- 
nity. Identifying the causes of this shift involves sifting through memory, myth, 
and sedimented layers of nostalgia and prejudice. For lovers of khazones and some 
professional cantors, the shifts in the sounds of American Jewish life have taken on 
a semi-official status as a narrative of decline and loss.’ 

In this section I will briefly outline some of the shifting cultural forces that 
contributed to the lachrymose narrative of cantorial culture. This narrative of loss 
is not only a retrospective melancholy theory of Jewish music; it is also descrip- 
tive of material circumstances. Most American synagogues no longer employ 
cantors or have shifted musical practices toward new musical styles that do 
not adhere to the conception of tradition (the ideology of nusakh I discuss in 
chapter 2) that is taught by cantorial training institutions and harbored by many 
cantors. For Hasidic cantors, the history of social change in the synagogue and 
how it has shaped the sounds of prayer are formative of their professional working 
environment and the kinds of music they can make at the pulpit. 

Listening, as Peter Szendy has argued, is regulated by “regimes” that reflect ide- 
ologies and political contexts. In any musical experience, the listener coconstructs 
meaning and authorizes—or, conversely, denies agency to musicians.” Jacque 
Ranciére has suggested that the senses and their uses in aesthetic experience reflect 
political contexts that regulate who can speak and what can be understood." As 
historian Sophia Rosenfeld has noted, “basic auditory perception, as well as the 
kind of hearing we call active listening, is historically variable; it depends on inci- 
dental and deliberate changes in technology, the environment, aesthetics, and 
social relations and is also generative of those changes?” 

The changing perceptions and practices of cantorial music in the American 
Jewish community not only reflect a shift in musical tastes; these changes speak 
to emergent identities and political contexts that mirror the constitution of the 
identity category of “American Jews.” In each chapter of this book, I have gestured 
toward describing shifts in the sociality of listening that have attended the histori- 
cal development of Jewish liturgical music in the United States. Jewish American 
habits of listening define and delimit the aesthetic context in which Hasidic canto- 
rial revivalists work. The reflections on shifts in music and listening in this section 
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are by necessity partial and provisional but will hopefully be helpful in illuminat- 
ing some of the problems of listening that Hasidic cantorial revivalists face in their 
synagogue employment. 

Writing in 1948 in the Yiddish newspaper Der morgn-zhurnal, cantor and jour- 
nalist Pinchas Jassinowsky described the prayer leading of recording star Cantor 
Samuel Vigoda in a New York synagogue: 


It wasn't long before the group of people were cradled in prayer and were trans- 
formed from indifferent listeners to devoted daveners [Yiddish, ones who pray]. The 
commonplace feeling disappeared from every Jewish face and the people were as if 
wrapped in a talis [Hebrew, prayer shawl] of holiness . . . Gathered together were 
religious and secular; young and old; women and men bearing deep emotion on 
their faces and in their longing countenances shone the spirit of their grandfathers 
and grandmothers, from long disappeared generations, who still live in their gazing 
into the old sacred place.” 


Jassinowsky’s prose reads to us today as stylized and romanticized. But the phe- 
nomenon he describes, according to which listening to cantors constituted a pop- 
ular form of sacred experience, is broadly represented in the Yiddish press and 
literary descriptions of cantors in Jewish literature. 

The memory of this kind of communal consumption of cantorial prayer lead- 
ing, and the vestiges of long-form cantorial improvisations in ritual contexts still 
practiced by a handful of elder cantors, haunts cantorial revivalists. This kind of 
cantorial musical production offers a tantalizing concept of artistry and reception 
that Hasidic cantors romanticize and that some seek to reproduce. 

The sounds of these kinds of concert-like prayer-leading services are preserved in 
bootleg recordings of cantors in synagogues, recorded surreptitiously starting in the 
1950s and 1960s, as tape recorders arrived on the consumer market. Field recordings, 
referred to as “live davenings” by fans, represent a more intimate and raw depiction 
of cantorial sound than what is heard on commercial recordings. Whereas com- 
mercial records featured entextualized versions of cantorial performance, rendered 
as aria-like renditions of music of prayer tailored to the time constraints of 78rpm 
records, live davenings capture the art of cantors in situ, as a form of ritual. 

Live davenings capture some of the great artists of the cantorial golden age in 
their later period. They document a broadly diverse set of approaches to prayer 
leading that foregrounded expressiveness and individual stylistic approaches. 
Listening to live davenings of gramophone-era stars like Pierre Pinchik or Moishe 
Oysher reveals a heterogeneity of musical material, encompassing a variety of 
musical sources and an approach that seem to be heavily improvised. The sound 
of prayer leading on live davening recordings disturbs the sense of nusakh as a 
unitary source of melodic material. Long-form cantorial prayer leading heard on 
these recordings emphasizes the role of charisma, creativity, and individual style 
in constituting the cantorial approach to prayer leading."* 
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These recordings document a variety of compositions and improvisations in 
the renditions of prayers sung by cantors. The noise and activity of the bodies 
at prayer in the synagogue can also be heard. The public that listened to creative 
cantorial prayer leading in synagogue was far from passive and silent. The congre- 
gation sings along at moments in unsteady heterophony, but it can also be heard 
in a variety of other forms of sound making, including bodily movements and the 
flowing monotonal individual chanting of the prayer service. Live davenings bear 
the imprint of a sociality of listening that involved forms of sound-making expres- 
siveness on the part of the listeners. 

For the listening participants in cantorial prayer services, the aesthetic labor of 
the cantor was a focal point of the musical experience but was not the only source 
of sound. How cantors responded to the “noise” of the synagogue was perhaps not 
uniform; Pinchik was said to have shushed his congregation from the pulpit at 
times, dramatically demanding silence so he could exercise the full dynamic range 
of his voice. But the polyvocal environment of the synagogue was a marker of a 
synergistic relationship between cantors and their congregation. The Jewish public 
seems to have understood cantorial performance as contributing to a legitimate 
and desired form of Jewish prayer. 

These recordings are crucial evidence for contemporary singers who endeavor 
to learn how to lead services in the creative style of the masters of the idiom. 
Hasidic cantorial revivalists cite live davenings as a keen source of inspiration and 
aspiration. Discussing the aesthetic compromises he makes in his prayer leading, 
Yanky Lemmer comments: 


If I was completely in charge, well, I know I'd have no audience. I would try to 
daven like Ben Zion Miller, or like Moshe Stern back in the day. You hear their 
live davenings and I get goose bumps fifteen times throughout Shakhris [the morn- 
ing service]. 


The reception of live davenings is significant both for its value as a pedagogic and 
aesthetic source but also as a form of antinormative community building. Live dav- 
enings constitute what media studies scholar Blake Atwood has called an “under- 
ground distribution network,’ a social mechanism that surreptitiously shares forms 
of media that are either illegal or otherwise marginal to the economic and cultural 
mainstream. In the days before the internet, fans would swap recordings of revered 
cantors that they had made themselves. Today, the internet has democratized 
access, but some fans continue to hoard their live davenings, only agreeing to share 
with other collectors who can exchange similarly rarified sonic treasures. 

Live davenings document and repurpose an experience that is intended to 
remain ephemeral. They are a trespass against the typical norms of synagogue 
life. In order to record a cantor leading Sabbath or holiday services, fans would 
surreptitiously sneak recording devices into synagogue spaces where the use of 
electricity was formally forbidden on these occasions by normative interpretations 
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of halacha. For deep lovers of khazones, the aesthetic value of these recordings 
transcends the halachic prohibitions that attended their creation. The sense of 
controversy around these objects is barely acknowledged by the Hasidic musicians 
I have spoken to. The existence of live davenings is generally celebrated and the 
recordings are considered to be at least as important a source of cantorial knowl- 
edge as the commercial recordings that constitute the “standard repertoire” of 
young cantors. 

As I have shown in previous chapters, the post-World War II American syna- 
gogue shifted away from the cantorial paradigm of creative davening, supported 
by the sociality of a polyvocal synagogue sound environment. The reasons for this 
shift are beyond the scope of this study, but they seem to relate to the process of 
suburbanization, the generational shift from immigrant to native-born American 
cohorts as the dominant communal force, the move toward an assimilatory iden- 
tity as middle-class Americans employed in the professions and educated in public 
schools, and the adoption of an orientation toward Zionism as a cultural focal 
point for the community. 

This latter development had a distinct aural impact on prayer. In the 1950s, 
American synagogues began to adopt a version of the “modern” Hebrew Israeli 
phonology for the performance of prayer. This change had a powerful impact on 
Jewish vocal music traditions based in the Yiddish-accented pronunciation of 
prayer. The sounds of Yiddish phonology play a distinctive role in cantorial vocal 
production.” The move away from this marker of the European immigrant heri- 
tage had a radically disrupting impact on the sonic-memory qualities of prayer, as 
noted by Cantor Moshe Ganchoff (1905-97). Ganchoff quoted one of his mentors, 
Pierre Pinchik, as saying, “What’s that word, a-TA [Hebrew, you, pronounced with 
the stress on the second syllable]? The right word is A-to [with the accent on the 
first syllable]. Dos is idish. Ata is nisht idish [Yiddish, That is Jewish. Ata is not Jew- 
ish].”!* For Pinchik, the use of the modern Hebrew phonology evacuates the prayer 
texts of their signification of Jewish identity. Even the word ato, the masculine sin- 
gular second person pronoun used constantly in prayer to address God, becomes 
foreign-sounding when it is changed to meet a set of political conventions that are 
external to the social and spiritual logic of Yiddish expressive culture. 

Shifts in the listening habits of Jewish Americans, generally toward embracing 
popular culture, occurred simultaneously to the establishment of a new kind of 
cantorate. In the period after World War II, cantors were trained in seminary con- 
servatories in a style of prayer music that was text based and discouraging of the 
kinds of populist exuberance that characterized some of the stars of the phono- 
graph era. Rather than having to rely exclusively on performance charisma as the 
basis for employment, the cantorate was transformed into a unionized workforce 
that provided a service for synagogues as prayer leaders and educators. 

The perceived alienation of acculturated American-born Jews from the 
offerings of their synagogues was noted with some frustration by members of 
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the Cantor Assembly, the union of Conservative cantors, in their professional 
journal. In a representative screed in the Journal of Synagogue Music from 1967, 
Samuel Rosenbaum dubbed prayer “the lost art? accusing his congregants of 
being “uncomfortably well dressed, faces, fixed, eyes shallow, focused on things 
far away . . . And the prayer, the prayer we so desperately need, it lies buried in the 
untouched recesses of the heart?! Rosenbaum’s negative assessment of American 
Jews accords with Riv Ellen Prell’s description of the mid-century American syna- 
gogue as being preoccupied with “decorum” at the expense of cultural intimacy 
and popular engagement with the experience of prayer.” 

In response to the acknowledged problem of communicating with their con- 
gregations, some pulpit cantors introduced new musical styles. Commissioning 
new pieces of music by classical composers had been a staple of the musical life 
of elite synagogues since the nineteenth century. Picking up the pace of embrac- 
ing new styles in the 1960s and 1970s, some cantors commissioned pieces that 
incorporated elements of jazz and pop music in an effort to regain relevance to the 
musical lives of their congregants. 

In the same period when these cantor-driven commissioned projects were 
being composed and performed (and sometimes recorded), another stream of 
populist liturgical music began to enter the synagogue.” Guitar-strumming Jew- 
ish singer-songwriters were composing new songs on liturgical texts, influenced 
by the sounds of the folk revival and the 1960s counterculture. The two most 
prominent examples of this phenomenon were Shlomo Carlebach and Debbie 
Friedman, who were associated with the Orthodox and Reform movements, 
respectively.” These musicians produced new music on liturgical texts that have 
been embraced as a new liturgy geared toward enhanced participation in wor- 
ship through group singing. 

While the music of Carlebach and Friedman is iconic of a new era in liturgy, 
American Jews have a longer history of calling on group singing of metered melo- 
dies to perform “American” identities. Extending back to the nineteenth century, 
hymn singing in English played a major role in synagogue worship.” Record- 
ing star cantors helped establish solo vocal styles of prayer leading as normative 
in American synagogues in the era of mass immigration from Eastern Europe 
(ca. 1880-1924) but pushback against the “foreignness” of khazones was not 
long in coming. Already in the 1920s, some rabbis and cantors were appealing to 
American-born children of Eastern European Jewish immigrants with an approach 
to prayer that promoted group singing of newly composed metered songs. 

The “Young Israel” movement, initiated by Rabbi Mordechai Kaplan, featured 
congregational melodies as the primary style in its services. Musicians such as 
Israel Goldfarb, the composer of the ubiquitous “Sholom Aleichem” melody, and 
Jacob Beimel were two early twentieth-century proponents of participatory music 
as a form of religious outreach to less “traditional” Jews.” The popular melodies of 
Goldfarb and Beimel provided participatory songs that filtered out into mainstream 
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synagogues, including non-Hasidic Orthodox synagogues, that are still sung today 
and understood to be “traditional” New liturgical songs, like Goldfarb’s “Sholom 
Aleichem” or Beimel’s “Mi Khamokha,” were marked by simple melodies and sym- 
metrical phrasing that facilitated ease of performance for nonprofessional singers. 

In an echo of these earlier approaches to participatory frames of synagogue 
comportment, Jewish liturgical songwriters emerging in the 1960s wrote music 
geared toward communal singing. Their compositions employ metered melodies 
and conform to the melodic norms and major or minor scalar conventions of 
Euro-American pop and folk music. For American Jews, the songs of Carlebach 
or Friedman are easy to sing along with, thereby providing a quality that makes 
their music palatable and attractive. These musical changes marked a move from 
a performance framework to a participatory model of worship music-making. In 
this model it is presumed to be a positive value for as many of the people present 
as possible to take part in the music-making, usually through unison singing.” 
This shift in the ontology of prayer music from a performance framework to a 
model focused on the experience of group music-making is not unique to the lib- 
eral movements and appears to be normative in many Orthodox contexts as well, 
especially in Modern Orthodox synagogues.” The musical norms of participatory 
music are adjusted to local ritual practice, the most notable difference being the 
exclusion of women’s voices as prayer leaders in Orthodox synagogues.” 

In an echo of the reform of cantorial music in the nineteenth century, when 
Sulzer and other cantors imported sounds of German Romantic choral music into 
Jewish liturgy, the music of Carlebach, Friedman, and their generation of song- 
writers “rationalized” Jewish liturgy through the techniques of regular rhythm (in 
contrast to the “nonmetered” or flowing rhythm of Jewish prayer chant), melodic 
simplicity (in contrast to the highly ornamented style of Eastern European can- 
tors), and “standard practice” triadic harmony (as opposed to the mode mixture 
that characterizes khazones and nusakh and that bears an uneasy relationship with 
conventions of harmonization). But unlike the music of Sulzer, whose reforms 
were implemented as part of a strategy of professionalizing the cantorate and cen- 
tering cantorial musical authority, the Jewish liturgical folk song movement was 
part of a general sensibility of recentering authority. 

The binary of “participation and presentation” offers little explanatory power for 
the experience of aesthetics and listening. From the perspective of Hasidic cantorial 
revivalists, the dialogue of cantor-artist and their “noisy” congregation engaged in 
ritual forms of participatory listening speaks to the particularism of Jewish mem- 
ory and prayer practices. Hasidic cantors who embrace khazones adopt a stance of 
rejecting the participatory model. The participation-presentation binary is inad- 
equately attuned to the aesthetics of prayer that at one time were deeply entwined 
with conceptions of Jewish community, mutual aid, and creativity. Lost from this 
narrative are questions of communal identification with the Yiddish-speaking 
immigrant heritage and the sacred listening experience of khazones. 
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In the absence of a Jewish public that embraces the cantorial revivalists’ con- 
ception of the aesthetics of prayer and affirms the power of their voices to focus 
and refine prayer experience, the aspirations of cantorial revival are indefinitely 
deferred. In the career of Hasidic cantorial revivalists, a musical progression is 
evident from the repertoire of their birth community to the archive of old records 
and professional cantorial knowledge. In the context of professional life, however, 
cantors must reorient their musical practices once again to make room for the 
folk-pop liturgy that makes up a major component of their prayer leading. In 
the following subsection, I will offer a few vignettes that illustrate how cantors 
construct a prayer service in their Modern Orthodox pulpit jobs and the multiple 
musical styles they negotiate in their attempt to fulfill their professional ambitions 
to work as cantors. 


SCENES FROM THE PULPIT: 
NEGOTIATING THE CANTOR’ S VOICE 


Yisroel Lesches is the assistant cantor at Lincoln Square Synagogue, where he 
has worked since 2016, first as a cantorial intern. Lesches took an entrepreneurial 
approach to his cantorial career. He offered his services for free to Lincoln Square 
on the Sabbaths when Yanky Lemmer, the senior cantor, had off. He gradually 
worked his way up to the position of assistant cantor. Along the way toward more 
formal employment, he made adaptations in his style of prayer leading, to “cor- 
rect” the nusakh he learned growing up to conform to the cantorial nusakh used 
at Lincoln Square. 

Lesches was born in 1986 in Sydney, Australia in the small Hasidic commu- 
nity of that city. Like many young Lubavitch men he eventually moved to New 
York, the center of the international Chabad Lubavitch movement. Although he 
described himself as more aligned personally with Modern Orthodoxy than Hasi- 
dism at the point in his life when we were talking, he recognizes his upbringing as 
having been a key factor in choosing khazones as his musical path. 


Today, when I walk into a real Chabad shul, like 770 [refers to the building number 
on Eastern Parkway where the headquarters of Chabad is located], I feel uncom- 
fortable. I feel I don't belong here. I belong in a Modern Orthodox shul. Australian 
Chabad is more like Modern Orthodox . . . But it’s funny, because if I'd grown up 
Modern Orthodox, I don't think Td be a khazn. Right? Because it’s Hasidic commu- 
nities that are keeping khazones. 


Lesches keeps a spreadsheet with a running list of the pieces he uses for the various 
liturgical elements of the Shabbos morning service each week. Cantorial nusakh 
plays a role in his prayer leading, but he rejects the model of sophisticated impro- 
visation, mode mixture, and allusion to cantorial records—a style he associates 
with Noah Schall and his students—as the basis of his prayer leading. 
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For example, I love Yanky, but . . . The changes that he'll do are like little modulations 
in Shakhris [the morning service], hell modulate to minor back to freygish. You'll 
notice, and PII notice, and nobody else will notice ... What I feel that a khazn should 
do is, if I were to split up Shakhris for example, I have till Kel Adon [a hymn in the 
Shakhris service traditionally sung with the congregation]. Kel Adon is its own thing 
obviously; then from Kel Adon to Shemoneh Esrey [the central prayer of the service]. 
And then Kedusha [a musically marked text within the Shemoneh Esrey] till the end. 
So that’s four sections. In every section I'd try to gather six variations. By variation 
I don’t mean going to freygish and back because nobody notices that. I mean melo- 
dies, actual melodies that are different, very noticeable, but critically, are not longer 
than it would take to just daven the nusakh. Because once you start to stretch you 
drive everybody crazy.” 


The musically marked elements of his prayer leading are drawn from popular 
sources such as Shlomo Carlebach, or Orthodox pop music icons like Morde- 
chai Ben David, Avraham Fried, and the like. Lesches is self-consciously trying to 
develop a brand as a cantor whose music is accessible and populist. Yet, despite his 
efforts to differentiate himself from “serious” cantors, Lesches’s prayer leading is 
not worlds apart from the approach taken by Lemmer. 


Some major elements of the Shabbos Shakhris in a cantorial prayer leading ser- 
vice, as observed at Lincoln Square Synagogue: 


1. Shokhyen Ad—a series of short prayer texts. This prayer marks the opening of 
the cantorial performance; the section preceding Shokheyn Ad is sung by a lay 
member of the community. This section is typically sung using cantorial nu- 
sakh, with varying degrees of emphasis through improvisation and variation. 

2. Kel Adon—a metered poem sung as a call and response between cantor 
and congregation, or as a unison metered melody. Typically sung to 
a melody, either from a Shlomo Carlebach song, a Hasidic nigun, or an 
Orthodox pop source. 

3. Shemoneh Esrey—a series of prayer texts said by the congregation to them- 
selves silently or quietly in a rapid chant; these same texts are then repeated 
and sung by the cantor. The first paragraph of the Shemoneh Esrey (“Avos”) 
has a melody that is sung (with some variants) by most cantors in the 
Ashkenazi diaspora. The prayer text paragraphs that follow are often treated 
as “modal” passages suited to improvisation or composed variation on 
generic themes. 

4. Kedushah—a prayer text within the repetition of the Shemoneh Esrey, 
containing quotations from the prophet Isaiah that describes the prayers of 
the angels. This section is typically treated in a musically more emphasized 
or ornate fashion that sees the most variety of approaches; cantors gravitate 
toward employing contrafacta melodies, often from popular music sources. 
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5. Torah Service (part 1)—The scriptural reading is typically performed by 
someone other than the cantor. This part of the service constitutes a break 
for the cantor. 

6. Torah Service (part 2)—Mishebeirach and Rosh Chodesh Bentshn. At the end 
of the Torah reading there are a variety of prayer texts, some of which it is 
customary for cantors to emphasize musically, especially in the supplicatory 
Mishebeirach (May the One Who Blessed) section. This is where the Avinu 
Shebashamayim (Our Father Who Is in Heaven) prayer for the State of 
Israel is said in some congregations. The Avinu Shebashamayim setting by 
Paul Zim is frequently performed by cantors in this section of the service. 
Zim’s piece is in a style reminiscent of Broadway or film music genres. On 
the Sabbath before the new month, the Rosh Chodesh Bentshn, the blessing 
of the new month, is said, often in a musically elaborate setting that calls 
upon sounds of cantorial recitative. 


Lemmer has developed a sophisticated approach to creating variation and musi- 
cal interest within his prayer leading using tools from his study of old records 
and Schall’s nusakh, but the moments of the service where he utilizes his sophis- 
ticated cantorial techniques are an exception in the overall service. The pieces 
that are given the most time and emphasis are metered songs for congregational 
singing. Kel Adon, the hymn mentioned by Lesches, is almost always sung by 
Lemmer employing Carlebach melodies that are well-known to congregants 
and that encourage group participation through singing. This liturgical element 
is given ample space within the service. In comparison to the amount of time 
devoted to unison melodies sung by the congregation, the khazones elements are 
intentionally condensed. 

On one occasion when I was at Lincoln Square, Lemmer put together an 
impromptu choir made up of some of his fans in the congregation, men who were 
interested in music or who had some experience in choir singing. Lemmer asked 
me to join in as well. During the Torah service, which the cantor is often not actively 
involved in leading, Lemmer convened a quick rehearsal in the Rabbi’s office. The 
piece we were preparing was a rendition of Sol Zim’s Avinu Shebashamayim (Our 
Father in the Heavens), a prayer text composed in 1948 in tribute to the newly 
founded State of Israel that has since come to be included in the Torah service as 
part of the supplicatory prayers for healing. Zim’s piece was composed in 1988 and 
was popularized by the chief cantor of the Israeli Defense Forces, Shai Abramson, 
as a tribute to fallen Israeli soldiers. Avinu Shebashamayim has the stylistic feel 
of musical theater; it is highly sentimental and divided into sections that build 
in dramatic tension. The melodically memorable opening section is metered and 
does not feature ornamentation typical of cantorial recitative. Zim’s piece does 
share with classic cantorial compositions an unabashed dramatic quality. It makes 
a naked appeal to the emotions—in part through its nationalistic Zionist content. 
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The piece is popular among cantors who view it as a crowd-pleaser; I have 
heard it performed during services by Yanky Lemmer, Zevy Steiger, and Zev 
Muller. While the piece has little to do musically with classic cantorial perfor- 
mance, having more of an affinity with Broadway and film score music, it is an 
impressive showcase for a vocal soloist. As such, the piece has been adopted by 
many cantors as an appropriate opportunity to demonstrate their affecting powers 
in the context of ritual leadership. It is notable that Zim’s Avinu Shebashamayim 
is the “exception” to the general rule of thumb that most cantors with pulpit posi- 
tions have mentioned: full-length soloist compositions are not permissible in 
synagogue prayer leading because of the reduced interest among congregants 
in hearing extended cantorial recitatives during services. 

The musical norms at Lincoln Square reflect both broader currents in 
Modern Orthodox liturgy, as well as the history of the specific institution. 
The local musical culture was shaped by Sherwood Goffin (1942-2019), the 
founding cantor at the synagogue who served there for fifty years. During 
the years when I was conducting research, Goffin, then the cantor emeritus, 
was always present at services and, as Lesches and Lemmer attested, gave the 
younger cantors feedback and helped enforce the norms he had established. 
Goffin emerged in the 1960s as a Jewish folk singer and songwriter, using his 
prominent pulpit as a position from which to experiment with new populist 
approaches to participatory music. His album Neshama (1972) features songs 
in a pop style and arrangements played by A-list studio musicians of the day. 
While Goffin reinvented himself in later years as a cantorial traditionalist and an 
advocate for “correct” nusakh in his public lectures, his lasting legacy has been 
his contribution to the growth of the participatory pop-oriented liturgy in the 
Orthodox world.” 

As Yanky has mentioned to me, he feels that he must walk a line between show- 
ing his talents in the best possible light and being “excessive”: 


You have to give them a high note here and there, because they have to know, oh 
he’s got a voice. You have to give them a dreydl [Yiddish, vocal ornament] here and 
there—oh wow, he’s a khazn. [I’ve] kind of got all these tools in my box that are al- 
most wasted, but not. You know what I mean? . . . I learned to like it... Pm a pretty 
good psychologist. I read people and I read crowds pretty well.” 


In a prayer service led by Yanky and his brother Shulem, Shulem demonstrated 
how virtuosic performative moments could be interpolated into participatory 
music, both in a cantorial vein and by using the “tools” of pop vocal music. In 
this service for Friday night, the Lemmer brothers leaned heavily on the melo- 
dies of Shlomo Carlebach during the Kabbalos Shabbos (welcoming of the Sab- 
bath) service, as is typical of their prayer leading. Among the pieces they sang 
were Carlebach’s popular setting of Mizmor LDovid (Psalm 29) and a contrafacta 
for the final verse of the hymn Lecha Dodi (Come my beloved) using the melody 
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of Leonard Cohen's “Hallelujah.”*! Cohen is a popular choice for cantors seeking a 
“mainstream” pop culture item that is perceived to be well-suited to Jewish ritual 
contexts, both because of the songwriter’s religious background and the themes 
explored in his lyrics. Cohen’s songs are increasingly used in liturgical contexts 
across the Jewish denominations both as contrafacta for Hebrew prayers and 
sometimes with their original lyrics. 

To both the Carlebach piece and the Cohen song, Shulem added improvisa- 
tory codas that showcased his impressive upper vocal range and command of col- 
oratura singing. The two improvisatory “solos” referenced different stylistic traits. 
The Carlebach song, which employs a freygish augmented second modality, was 
appended with a nonmetered coda (see figure 4). In this section, Shulem impro- 
vised a passage that made reference to a classic cantorial cadential riff (line 3 in the 
transcription), heard on many golden age records—like Mordechai Hershman’s 
Av Horachamim Hu Y’rachem (1921), for instance. The Leonard Cohen song was 
also leveraged as the site for an ornamented improvisatory section, but here the 
musical genre referenced was contemporary pop singing, with a distinct R&B ele- 
ment (see figure 5). Shulem’s phrasing, with its persistent syncopation and “jazzy” 
growl and swooping effects, bore a sonic similarity to pop R&B singers such as 
Michael Jackson or Justin Timberlake. Shulem cites Jackson as an influence in 
the promotional text on his website.” Of all the cantors who participated in this 
project, Shulem’s involvement with secular pop music is the most thick. Shulem is 
currently signed to a major label, Decca Gold, and is exploring a career as a cross- 
over artist in the adult contemporary pop genre. While Shulem’s career as a pop 
singer makes him unusually effective in performing sonic code-switching between 
cantorial and pop sound, the stylistic reference points he touches on are far from 
unusual. Figures from pop culture such as Leonard Cohen and Michael Jackson 
are decidedly not out of bounds as points of cultural literacy in the musical worlds 
that Hasidic cantorial revivalists inhabit. 

In another example of a Hasidic cantorial revivalist interacting with a com- 
munity with its own conceptions of synagogue experience, Zevi Steiger leads ser- 
vices at the Southampton Jewish Center, a Chabad house that serves the needs 
of a community of mostly older, affluent Long Island Jews who for the most part 
do not identify as Orthodox. Chabad houses are community centers that have 
been established in countless towns and cities around the world as part of the 
Chabad program of kiruv, or religious outreach to non-Orthodox Jews.* The rabbi 
who has run the synagogue for over twenty-five years makes decisions about the 
liturgical composition of the service based in part on his perception of the needs 
of the congregation. This results in a pastiche of Orthodox liturgy with elements 
borrowed from the liberal movements, such as English-language readings, which 
are unusual in most Orthodox contexts. The rabbi seems to be following the kiruv 
philosophy of meeting people where they are in order to draw them closer to the 
Chabad conception of tradition.** 
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FIGURE 6. Shulem Lemmer, Lcha Dodi/Hallelujah improvisation. 


Steigers approach to prayer leading comports with the kiruv philosophy as 
well but is refracted through the lens of a specific style of cantorial traditional- 
ism he has gleaned from his training with Noah Schall. His performance of the 
prayer service invokes Schall’s ornamented and detailed nusakh, interspersed 
with congregational melodies. Prominent in the mix are American synagogue 
“standards, melodies such as the well-known Mi Khamokha melody by Jacob 
Beimel composed in the 1920s.* Tunes by Beimel and his contemporary Israel 
Goldfarb are familiar to the members of the Southampton Jewish Center. Less 
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well-known were the Carlebach songs that Zevi also included, tunes that some- 
times resulted in Steiger and the rabbi being the only people singing during the 
“sing along” songs. 

In an unusual dynamic that reflects the generational cohort of the congrega- 
tion, it may be Steiger’s khazones, and not his expertise in liturgical folk pop 
styles, that is most appreciated by the congregants. After the end of a service I 
attended, the elder members surrounded Steiger, praising his singing and offering 
comparisons to star cantors from the middle of the last century. Richard Tucker 
(1913-75), the cantor who was best known for his crossover career as an opera 
singer, was offered as a point of flattering comparison. I heard an elderly lady say 
that the service reminded her of going to hear cantors with her grandparents as a 
little girl. It struck me how even for this elderly person recourse was needed to the 
grandparents’ generation to conjure a vivid memory of cantorial prayer leading. 

In discussing his prayer leading, Steiger stressed that aesthetics could not 
be the only gauge of success and that the experiences of his congregants were 
key to the decision he made about composing the service. For the older people 
who come to the synagogue, his singing of melodies that are familiar to them 
are central to their feeling of belonging and engagement. Mutuality and compro- 
mise need not only be sources of discontent for cantors. Compromise can also 
register as a form of pastoral care. 


What I try to do is always get stuff, at least some stuff, that people are familiar with. 
So, Pm not gonna change the tunes, for example, for the Kedusha so much, because 
many of the people arent traditional. That’s their only connection to yiddishkayt 
[Yiddish, Jewishness], in general to religion. So, when they come to shul, I want 
them to see something they're familiar with.** 


For Steiger, the musical requirements of his job are compatible with his self- 
conception as a religious Jew, even if they are in tension with his aspirations as 
an artist. 

The social negotiations of the synagogue place limits on the self-expression 
that Hasidic cantorial revivalists have sought out through their appeal to the 
genre of khazones and their investment in the idea that it can serve them as a cre- 
ative artistic field. In their pulpit positions, the cantorial skill set they have pains- 
takingly acquired can only be partially activated. Instead of developing more 
deeply in their chosen musical style, Hasidic cantorial revivalists must cultivate 
new musical skills as prayer leaders. The musical requirements of pulpit positions 
draw into question the viability of synagogues as an appropriate destination for 
the skill and talent of Hasidic cantorial revivalists. Khazones revival is driven by 
a passionate interest in the sounds of the Jewish past, as articulated by artisti- 
cally minded young singers. These singers hold an outsider perspective on the 
role of what prayer music can express, how it can function as an art experience, 
and what possibilities khazones can open up in the life of an aspiring musician. 
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Their aesthetics and desires put them at odds with contemporary Jewish institu- 
tions. Employment as a cantor cannot fully address the needs and musical obses- 
sions of these musicians. Instead, Hasidic cantorial revivalists look outside of the 
synagogue to find different stages of performance, where, paradoxically, they are 
better able to fulfill their conception of cantorial prayer music as an art practice 
and a form of sacred listening. 


Interlude B 


Fragments of Continuity 


Two Case Studies of Fathers and Sons in the Changing 
Landscape of American Orthodox Jewish Liturgy 


In this book I have foregrounded a narrative about young artists working in con- 
texts where they lack communal support for their interests and endeavors. I have 
used the image of revival to describe the relationship of musicians to an art form 
that falls outside the structures of biological family and community. Revival in 
this context has to do with the materiality of old records, the experience of listen- 
ing, and the countercultural and subversive qualities of becoming an artist in a 
little-known genre. 

Some of the singers in the Hasidic cantorial revival scene have self-conscious 
agendas focused on the revitalization of an old style they feel drawn to. They are 
doggedly committed to forging careers as cantors, going against the grain of what 
their social worlds apparently can allow. Several of the artists had never heard of 
khazones when they first stumbled on the genre through old records when they 
were already adolescents, and they have created identities for themselves as can- 
tors whole cloth from mediated sources. As I have argued in previous chapters, for 
these singers, recordings are the central evidence of the cantorial style. Records 
serve both as pedagogy and object of desire, shaping the path of contemporary 
singers through practices of deep listening focused on an archive of classic sources. 

Two of the key figures in the Hasidic cantorial scene, Yoel Kohn and Shimmy 
Miller, are members of intergenerational cantorial families; by definition their sto- 
ries complicate a revival narrative. Instead, their musical lives can be read on a 
surface level as stories of linear transmission. Both singers are recipients of their 
fathers’ prayer-leading musical knowledge and aesthetic. Although both Yoel and 
Shimmy stress that their fathers never directly trained them, the aural evidence 
from the performances of both singers attest to the influence of their families. In 
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this interlude, I will discuss the lineages that produced the cantorial sensibility 
of these two artists, and I will explore the ways in which these two very different 
cantorial families reveal narratives of change in the world of Jewish sacred music. 
Their stories outline shifts in aesthetics and the social structure of prayer within 
the Hasidic community and in the broader world of the American synagogue. 
Changes in liturgical practices have had deeply felt personal repercussions on the 
level of family and individual career paths for both Yoel and Shimmy. 


“WE DON’T HAVE OUR NEW ORLEANS”: 
YOEL KOHN AND MAYER BORUCH KOHN 


Yoel Kohn once remarked about young Jewish singers seeking to master the can- 
torial idiom, “We don't have our New Orleans.” His sharp quip about the sense of 
loss that hovers over Ashkenazi Jewish music creates an analogy between cantorial 
performance and Black American vernacular music, a comparison that many can- 
tors make in conversation. The analogy to jazz and blues suggests that khazones 
is an improvisatory art form that is dependent on a body of traditional motifs, 
timbres, and modalities; that it is an oral culture intertwined with the life of a 
community. Furthermore, Yoel seems to draw a comparison between Jewish and 
Black Americans as marked off from the “mainstream” and dependent on a geo- 
graphically and perhaps temporally distinct “homeland” from which these groups 
derive knowledge of self and culturally intimate forms of expression. Yoel seems 
to imply that unlike New Orleans, which offers jazz people a continued source of 
knowledge, access to Jewish musical knowledge is tainted and obscured by the 
discontinuities of migration and, especially, the trauma of the Holocaust and 
the literal destruction of the Jewish bodies that bore the oral knowledge of the 
musical idiom. 

While this frame of post-Holocaust retrospective melancholy is completely 
reasonable, Yoel’s conception of discontinuity is challenged by the fact that his 
own family has maintained a direct line of transmission of cantorial performance 
knowledge. As I will discuss in this section, cantorial melancholy retrospection is 
focused not only on musical artifacts and the lives of artists that were destroyed, 
but embraces a broadly defined deficit in the culture of listening and commu- 
nal reception of cantorial performance. As a recipient of a cantorial lineage, Yoel, 
through his perspective on the prospects of revitalization and creativity in the can- 
torial scene, is shaped by his perception of a decline narrative he inherited from 
his father. Yoel, more than almost any other of the young Hasidic cantors, is in 
a position to access a kind of living culture of liturgical music, a khazones “New 
Orleans,’ if you will, alive and well in his very home. Nevertheless, his view of 
cantorial history and future hews to a narrative of uprootedness, loss, and failure. 

The Satmar Hasidic community that Yoel was born and raised in presents 
itself as a bastion of continuity with the Eastern European past. In regard to the 
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maintenance of the Yiddish language as a spoken vernacular, and sartorial and 
ritual customs, this would appear to be a justifiable claim, although less monolithic 
than might be assumed on closer inspection. However, in the realm of musical 
culture, a more complicated picture emerges. The Hasidic and Orthodox pop 
musics that have arisen in the past half century have superseded older musical cul- 
tural productivity as the norm of the communal soundscape. Within the Satmar 
community, a Hasidic group with an extreme Right public profile, Orthodox pop 
music is considered somewhat suspect. While pop singers and songs are rejected 
at times by conservative voices in the community, pop aesthetics, styles of arrange- 
ment, and instrumentation have influenced the way older forms of devotional 
music, such as nigunim, are recorded and presented in public settings, such as 
weddings. These aesthetic shifts are pervasive even in the most conservative cor- 
ners of the Hasidic community and seem to go unremarked as part of the expected 
norm of the community soundscape. 

Despite these changes in musical aesthetics, khazones may perhaps have a more 
robust representation in the Satmar community than among other Hasidic groups. 
As David Reich mentioned to me, “In the Satmar community’s annual event to 
mark the Satmar Rebbe’s escape from Auschwitz, the only performance allowed 
was the performance by a cantor who would typically choose a piece by [Yossele] 
Rosenblatt, [Zawel] Kwartin, or [Yehoshua] Wieder? Contemporary performers 
of khazones have a recognized function at important community events, includ- 
ing an annual mass celebration of Chanukah presided over by the rebbe and other 
communal leaders. Yoel Kohn’s cousin, Yoel Pollack, a cantor and a composer 
of nigunim, is one such artist who has been invited to perform at the rebbe’s 
Chanukah celebration on several occasions. 

Mayer Boruch Kohn, Yoel’s father, is among the “purists” within the commu- 
nity who reject the pop music innovations of Jewish music as being corrupted by 
non-Jewish culture. Mayer Boruch, born in 1962 in London, is a revered bal tefile 
within the Satmar community. He was born into a family with a cantorial legacy, 
in a home where cantorial records played “day and night.” His father was also a bal 
tefile, although both Mayer Boruch and Yoel describe him as having had very lim- 
ited vocal range and control. A more salient influence on Mayer Boruch was the 
internationally known Cantor Yehoshua Wieder (1906-64), and the multigenera- 
tional Wieder cantorial family. Mayer Boruch’s father was a meshoyrer for Asher 
Wieder, Yehoshua Wieder’s father, in Hungary before the Holocaust. As a result of 
this connection, the Kohns have “inherited” a repertoire of unique melodies from 
the Wieder family that apparently they alone have preserved. 

Mayer Boruch also learned from Shloyme Rosen (d. 1990), a bal tefile in the 
Hasidic community in London from whom no known recordings have been pre- 
served. According to Mayer Boruch, “this Shloyme Rosen was unique? Mayer 
Boruch claims that his nusakh is a direct transmission from Shloyme Rosen, 
which he learned from years of listening to his prayer leading. Although he never 
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had any lessons and has no recordings, Mayer Boruch was able to retain what he 
heard from Rosen. Yoel emphasized that because both he and Mayer Boruch grew 
up in homes where they listened to no other music aside from cantorial records, 
they had no distractions to keep them from retaining musical information. What- 
ever they heard “rattled around like in an empty barrel” 

Mayer Boruch praised his teacher, saying, “Shloyme Rosen had a good line and 
everything he sang was a khidush” (Hebrew/Yiddish, an innovation). According 
to Mayer Boruch, the correct expression of nusakh demands constant variation 
within a set of melodic conventions. Yoel explains his father’s style as having two 
primary rules that dictate his musical choices: a bal tefile must use a different pitch 
for every syllable of every word (i.e., not using a recitation tone), and he must use 
different variants on the traditional motif, never repeating the exact same idea. 
This approach demands that a bal tefile create a flow of improvised variations and 
that he be intimately familiar with the prayer texts and consistently sensitive to the 
meaning of the words he is saying, rather than falling into a mechanical recitation. 
Yoel and Mayer Boruch offered mocking imitations of typical Hasidic bal tefiles 
who rely on recitation tones and repeat the same melody over and over again for 
every phrase in a given prayer text, creating boring, unmusical phrasing. 

In the Satmar community, prayer leading is looked on as a social privilege 
more than as a specialized musical skill. In Hasidic Brooklyn, most prestigious 
prayer-leading opportunities are given to the rebishe layt, the class of people drawn 
from elite rabbinic lineages. According to Mayer Boruch, this has led to a great 
diminishing of knowledge and musicality about nusakh hatefilah (Hebrew, prayer 
melodic forms) in the Hasidic community. Prayer-leading privileges are conferred 
on the basis of genealogy, not musical talent or even knowledge of the appropriate 
melodies for the different prayer services. 

When Mayer Boruch was growing up, the London Hasidic community was 
extremely small, and there was room for a skilled-but-otherwise-humble-in- 
origins-musician like Rosen to have a pulpit position. Today in London the 
Hasidic community has expanded. New Hasidic rabbinic courts have been estab- 
lished and taken over most prayer-leading opportunities. According to the Kohns, 
it is unlikely today that a musical expert from a nonrabbinic elite background 
could get the kind of prayer-leading position that Rosen had in London in the 
19708, when he led Shabbos services every week. Mayer Boruch’s current position 
as the High Holidays prayer leader at the Tartikov shul in Borough Park relies on a 
reputation he built up after years singing in a shtibl (Yiddish, small Hasidic prayer 
house). In his previous position at the Dushinsky shul in Williamsburg, Mayer 
Boruch benefitted from the patronage of a rov (Yiddish, communal leader, in this 
case the head of the synagogue) who had an unusual love of cantorial music and 
who gave him a platform to lead services. 

Yoel’s practice of khazones approaches the music as a form of historically 
informed music-making and a creative practice. The two main outlets for khazones 
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are concert formats (including mediated performances in the form of internet- 
based videos) and prayer leading. The most important source for his khazones 
style is his father and the family repertoire he learned from him, with lineages 
that connect to the Wieders and Shloyme Rosen. The other source of Yoel’s musi- 
cal practice is recorded cantorial music, primarily pre-Holocaust gramophone- 
era cantors who recorded in New York or Europe in the first decades of the 
twentieth century. 

Homosocial practices of debate, analysis, and imitation were part of the culture 
of listening in Yoel’s home. Already as a young boy, Yoel was developing his rep- 
ertoire of cantorial recitatives under the influence of his father’s musical aesthetic 
and the watchful eye of his conception of cultural and spiritual purity. When Yoel 
began to perform professionally as a young adult in his twenties, his options were 
largely shaped by his father’s career. Yoel was viewed as a protégé of his father who 
could lead prayer services in the unique style of Mayer Boruch, and he was hired 
for the High Holidays in Kiryas Joel and other Satmar enclaves in the suburbs of 
New York City. He would also occasionally lead Shabbos services closer to home, 
in Brooklyn. In addition to leading services, Yoel was sometimes hired to sing at 
wedding engagement parties and other events in the community. 

While his prayer leading hewed closely to his father’s style, Yoel’s interpre- 
tations of classic cantorial records marked him as stylistically distinct from his 
father. Yoel was cultivating his voice and developing a markedly more “cantorial” 
sound, influenced by the bel canto vocal tradition preferred by gramophone era 
cantors, rather than the earthier timbre characteristic of Hasidic bal tefiles. In 
Hasidic music, an earthy, more rough-hewn timbre is associated with spirituality 
and seems to be preferred by many Hasidic connoisseurs of prayer music. Mayer 
Boruch’s vocal approach reflects this aesthetic norm of his community. He epito- 
mizes a style of a Hasidic bal tefile who is knowledgeable, formally complex, but 
still holds fast to communal norms of expressiveness through a “noisy” vocal qual- 
ity. Yanky Lemmer, commenting on the difference between his style and that of 
Mayer Boruch, foregrounded the ineffable, spiritual qualities of his performance, 
in contrast to the presumed aesthetic orientation of his own work. “His [Yoel’s] 
father is extremely holy,” Yanky said. “He is meant to be. I'm there because of tal- 
ent, not because of anything else.” 

Yoel can code switch into a “Hasidic” vocal quality but has spent years develop- 
ing a different kind of sound from his father, shaped by the aesthetics of golden 
age cantors. Kwartin, Rosenblatt, and the other old masters were operatic singers 
in terms of their vocal training. Yoel’s evinces a particularly aggressive approach 
to coloratura singing, shaped by the sound of old records but stylized into a mark- 
edly muscular sensibility. On classic records, cantors are heard singing lengthy 
melismatic passages, with dozens of notes slurred together in complex melodic 
patterns that frequently surpass an octave in range. This physically demanding and 
viscerally engaging kind of display of virtuosity inflicts a stunning effect on the 
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listener and is one of the prized qualities of cantorial performance. Yoel has made 
a unique approach to coloratura one of the trademarks of his performances. There 
is a kind of “hyped up” quality to his melismatic passages and trills, with complex 
figuration used in an even greater abundance in his reinterpretation of old records 
than on the original performances. 

Yoel developed a reputation as a rising star of the Hasidic cantorial scene. How- 
ever, his ability to capitalize on this reputation has been limited by several factors. 
He initially received invitations to perform at cantorial concerts. These concerts 
involved singing at events in Modern Orthodox, non-Hasidic synagogues. Con- 
certs in the Modern Orthodox community typically have mixed audiences, with 
men and women in attendance, and often seated together. Yoel was aware that 
this kind of performance setting would be difficult for his father to accept. Mayer 
Boruch, like many men in his community, holds a stringent view on issues relating 
to gender. He will only sing at events that enforce a complete separation between 
the sexes; he will only sing for men, except in a synagogue where women sit in a 
separate section. Yoel sought and received a dispensation to sing at the cantorial 
concert from a Satmar authority. 

It is a fairly common practice for Hasidic rabbis to issue “leniencies” to members 
of the community in areas relating to making a living. A cantor singing at a concert 
is generally seen as a category that should be granted leeway so that he can make 
money. It is generally understood that Hasidic cantors will be required to sing for 
communities other than their own in order to work, usually in the Modern Ortho- 
dox community. Opportunities for cantors to make money in the Hasidic commu- 
nity are extremely scarce. For Mayer Boruch, a rabbinic ordinance was not enough 
to assuage his discomfort. He told Yoel that he would prefer for him not to sing ina 
concert with a mixed audience. Yoel accepted his father’s request, reasoning that as 
a bearer of his father’s nusakh, he has an obligation to respect his wishes. Yoel came 
to be known as a singer who would only work in the Satmar world; invitations to 
sing at prestigious or well-paying cantorial events dried up. 

Concurrent with the development of his musical sensibility, Yoel was moving 
further away from his identity as a Hasidic Jew. Like most men in his community, 
Yoel married young and started a family. In his telling of his life story, he had 
already begun to doubt the strict faith of his Hasidic upbringing as an adolescent. 
By the time he was married, Yoel says he “believed nothing? Although he had a 
strong desire to leave the strictures of the Hasidic community, a variety of forces 
predicated against this goal, perhaps most importantly his young children. 

Music also played an important part in the choices he made about the shifting 
shape of his future. He told me, “Without being a khazn, I would have left much 
earlier. I didn’t want to lose that. That was very important to me.” After making 
a clean break with his community, Yoel’s talent as a singer and interpreter of clas- 
sic cantorial recordings continues to make him attractive as a performer in the 
small community of serious fans of khazones, both in the Hasidic community 
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and the broader world of Jewish music. His performance venues today include 
parties and private prayer services on the fringe of the Hasidic community, inter- 
net videos, and occasional concerts in “secular” settings, including a major con- 
cert in Israel in 2018. 

Yoel sees the cantorial world through the lens of a decline narrative, shaped in 
part by his father’s pessimistic view of the prospects of cantorial music. Accord- 
ing to Yoel, the current scene of young Hasidic cantorial revivalists does not offer 
a realistic picture of the historic trajectory of the music and its future. Rather, he 
sees the cantorial “revival” as an anomalous product of a moment of transition in 
the Hasidic community during the 1980s and 1990s, when he and the other cantors 
profiled in this study were adolescents. As Yoel sees it, his generational cohort of 
singers who became obsessed with golden age cantorial records was a product of a 
specific pre-internet moment. 


We were pre-internet. We all had very restrictive fathers. We had isurim [Hebrew, 
religious proclamations, sometimes in the form of public posters] on these [street- 
light] poles, [putting a] ban on the music of Avraham Fried because they were too 
pop-y... First of all, there’s no silence [today]. In general, no one is bored. No one is 
introspective. No one just sits down for a second and looks at the ceiling and hums 
a song... And that’s also part of what made us. We were all sort of artistic. We were 
deprived. We had no outlets. We had to focus inside. We had to become introspective 
in order to achieve any sort of artistic or creative outlet, any sort of creative climax. 
And that doesn’t exist anymore. I look at my brothers. Yeah, they're sort of, by right, 
into khazones because this is the sort of family where you couldn't avoid it if they 
tried. But they’re not in it. They don’t have the need for it that we did . . . The interest 
for khazones was never very strong in the Hasidic community and it’s getting even 
less strong because again the audience needs to not have choice. Theres no need for 
that because you have everything else. (Interview, April 12, 2021) 


Yoel is intensely devoted to khazones as an artistic style and a performance prac- 
tice that connects him to his birth community. Yet his musical desires and exper- 
tise seem to be incompatible with a career path that follow norms of economic 
return and public affirmation. His own experience confirms for Yoel the story his 
father and many other elder cantors tell about the art form as residing in a state of 
permanent and irreparable rupture and decay. 


THE BETH EL HERITAGE: 
SHIMMY MILLER AND BENZION MILLER 


Benzion Miller was born in 1946 in a displaced persons camp in Germany in the 
aftermath of the Holocaust, into a family of Bobov Hasidic Jews with a multi- 
generational cantorial legacy. Miller is an elder star of the cantorial music world. 
He has performed internationally on major stages and held some of the most 
prestigious pulpit positions. His son Shimmy Miller, who was born in Canada but 
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raised in Borough Park, Brooklyn, is one of the key voices among the younger 
generation of cantors. In his vocal talent and style, Shimmy closely resembles his 
father. But unlike his father and grandfather, and other family members stretching 
back generations, Shimmy is consistently underemployed as a cantor. 

For the past four decades, Benzion Miller has presided at the pulpit of Young 
Israel Beth El Synagogue in Borough Park. Constructed in 1902, Beth El is a monu- 
mental Moorish-style synagogue designed as an ideal acoustic environment for 
cantorial vocal performance. From the time of its founding, Beth El has boasted 
a succession of prestigious “star” cantors, including luminaries of the gramo- 
phone-era recording industry like Berele Chagy, Mordechai Hershman, Moshe 
Koussevitzky, and, somewhat more recently, Moshe Stern.' According to cantorial 
gossip, Hershman paid a $1,000 kickback to Jacob Rappaport, the president of the 
khazonim farbund (Yiddish, cantors union) to finalize his contract at Beth El, so 
coveted was the pulpit position there.’ Beth El was built to accommodate a con- 
gregation of a thousand, but today it rarely attracts more than a few hundred, and 
often far fewer worshippers. 

In the present day, Beth El is the last synagogue in New York City that boasts 
a cantor and choir regularly performing in the partly improvised, soloist-focused 
style associated with gramophone-era cantors. Beth El is able to maintain this 
musical identity in part because of its position in the religious ecosystem of Bor- 
ough Park. Beth El is associated with the Young Israel movement, a modernizing 
strand of Orthodoxy founded around the year 1912 with support from Conserva- 
tive-aligned leaders such as Mordecai Kaplan but that ultimately declared itself 
Orthodox.’ Young Israel is a product of an American Judaism that seeks to inte- 
grate Orthodoxy with the cultural norms of American non-Jewish society. The 
Young Israel movement is distinct from Hasidic sects that in general cultivate a 
separatist philosophy and encourage adherents to maintain a lifestyle of linguistic, 
sartorial, and ritual difference from the “mainstream.” 

Hasidic sects predominate today in Brough Park, and “liberal” Modern Ortho- 
doxy is somewhat fringe. Paradoxically, because Beth El is “modern,” meaning not 
dogmatically separatist in its religious orientation, it is able to maintain a form of 
musical traditionalism that is not typical of worship in contemporary separatist 
Orthodox Jewish enclaves. Facilitated by the combination of its prestigious musi- 
cal history, its unusual “modern” religious profile, and the material presence of the 
building itself, Beth El has taken on the reputation as a living relic, cited regularly 
by cantorial aficionados as the last of its kind. 

Benzion’s monthly Sabbath service, held on Shabbos Mevarchim (Hebrew, the 
Sabbath of blessing; the Sabbath on which the ritual blessing of the new month is 
observed), is a kind of sacred concert with its own following among Jewish music 
lovers. Benzion is accompanied by a choir made up of up to a half dozen men. The 
choir has a rotating cast of regulars; some of the choir singers are Hasidic Jews. 
The services at Beth El that Benzion leads are completely focused on cantorial 
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creativity, knowledge and artistic authority. Everyone who is present has self- 
selected to attend based on their investment in the experience of cantorial daven- 
ing as an art experience and a form of spiritual practice. Borough Park is a largely 
Hasidic area, but the people in attendance are notably more diverse in their Jewish 
self-presentation than in the neighborhood in general; many or most of those in 
attendance are non- Hasidic Jews. 

It is notable that a large proportion of the attendees at Benzion’s services 
are women. On any given Shabbos Mevarachim morning at Beth El, the upstairs 
women’s balcony is likely to be fuller than the men’s section on the main floor. This 
is unusual in Borough Park, as in other separatist Orthodox enclaves, where the 
cultural norm is that women are not expected to attend Sabbath services. Because 
women are not required to attend the same synagogues as their husbands, espe- 
cially in the Hasidic community, going to listen to a cantor perform serves as a 
form of religious self-determination, expressed in aesthetic terms. As Shimmy 
explained to me: 


You see, the women, they dont have to daven in the shul their husband davens in. 
And theyd rather come somewhere where they enjoy the davening. So, they love 
it over there. Their husbands on the other hand, they sit in shul every day . . . They 
wanna daven with their friends. So, they daven in the shtibelakh [small Hasidic syna- 
gogues] where they daven, or the shuls they daven in. (Interview July 15, 2019) 


Women have been important consumers of cantorial music in the United States 
throughout the twentieth century, and their fandom of cantors at times was a 
driver for more inclusive synagogue policies. In the 1950s, female fans of Richard 
Tucker at the Austro-Galician Congregation synagogue in Chicago demanded 
their shul adopt mixed gender seating because their ability to hear Cantor Tucker 
was compromised by sitting in the balcony women’s section.‘ It is increasingly 
understood that women were important performers of cantorial music during the 
golden age gramophone era, despite normative prohibitions on the female voice 
in the synagogue based on a strict interpretation of Jewish religious law.” The kha- 
zentes, female cantorial singers usually working as concert performers but not in 
synagogues, were popular enough to inspire fear in communal power brokers. 
They were cited by conservative critic B. Shelvin of the Yiddish-language newspa- 
per Morgn zhurnal as an existential threat to the “future of cantorial music.”® Less 
explored has been the role that women played as taste makers and impresarios of 
cantorial music. For example, Helen Stambler, the cofounder, with her husband 
Benedict Stambler, of the Collectors Guild record label, was a key figure in the 
release of reissue collections of cantorial records of the early twentieth century that 
helped establish the canon of cantorial classics that continue to shape the concep- 
tion of the genre.’ 

The focal point of the service at Beth El is the Rosh Chodesh bentshn [Hebrew/ 
Yiddish, the blessing of the new moon]. There is a special theatrical shift for this 
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part of the service. Instead of remaining at the lectern at the front by the ark where 
Benzion begins the service, after the Torah service he moves to the raised bima 
(Hebrew, platform) in the center of the congregation where the Torah had just 
been read. Many of the men in the synagogue press in a tight circle around the 
bima. The choir stands on the floor facing toward Benzion, like a ceremonial 
court of witnesses. Benzion treats the Yehi Rotzon (Hebrew, May it be your will; 
the first words of the special blessing for the new month) prayer as a virtuosic 
improvisation. While he sings, physical responses are evoked from the listeners. 
Bodies sway; hands are held out with palms upturned. I once observed a middle- 
aged Hasidic man standing by Benzion doing a kind of interpretive dance to the 
recitative, gesticulating with his fists at the end of phrases or when Benzion hit 
high notes. The man’s eyes were shut; then he would open them, turning his face 
upward and outstretching his arms, waving his hands in a thrice-repeated gesture. 

It is remarkable to see a congregation responding to cantorial performance 
with such a degree of visceral intensity. This kind of adulation of cantorial perfor- 
mance is supposed to no longer exist, according to the oft-repeated hand-wringing 
of fans of the genre. The community of listeners at Beth El resonates with the his- 
tory of cantorial performance as a popular art form, deeply loved and understood 
by the Jewish listening public. The congregation at Beth El responds to the music 
as an incitement to physically engage with prayer. The bodies of the congregation 
resonate sympathetically to the voice of the singer, reinforcing the power of the 
sound and urging Benzion on in his labor. The attention and emotional response 
of the congregation affirms the power of listening as a sacred act, ratifying the can- 
tor’s ritual function by allowing his voice to act on their bodies as a call to prayer. 

Having Benzion as a signifier of continuity of a historic cantorial performance 
style has had a powerful influence on young cantors in New York, in part through 
the institution of the choir. The Beth El choir is relatively new. It was started by 
Shimmy. The choir has its origins in the period when Aaron Miller, Benzion’s 
father, took ill and could no longer come to shul. Aaron Miller was known as the 
“Bobover khazn,” because of the family’s ties to Bobov Hasidism. Aaron brought 
a style of cantorial prayer leading with him from Galicia, Poland that he taught to 
his son and grandsons. In his last years, a group gathered every Shabbos to hold 
services in the elder cantor’s home. There, Shimmy and his brother and cousins 
got their first opportunity to practice leading services, and their close friends and 
neighbors were exposed to Aaron Miller’s melodies and had their first opportuni- 
ties to experiment with the music of prayer leading. The group that formed to pray 
with the elder cantor formed the initial cohort of the choir. 

The Beth El choir, conducted first by his son Shimmy Miller and now by his 
older son Eli Miller, features a rotating cast of singers. The choir is an important 
point of entry into cantorial performance for young Hasidic cantorial revivalists 
who are seeking training and opportunity for performance. Shimmy described 
to me a community of singers from a variety of walks of Jewish New York life, 
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including fans of the music whose religious affiliations differ widely from his own, 
some of whom are not Hasidic and possibly not even Orthodox. Out of this scene 
of singers united by a love of cantorial music, a number of important cantorial 
“stars” have emerged. These include Yanky Lemmer, Ushi Blumenberg, and Berel 
Zucker, all of whom share Hasidic familial backgrounds. In this scene, we have 
evidence of the ways in which cantorial music draws together people from across 
divisions of identity. The choir is grounded in the multigenerational Miller family, 
whose knowledge shapes the experience of acolytes. 

While opposition to khazones as overly worldly in its musical outlook plays a 
role in current Hasidic critique of cantors, contemporary Hasidic cantorial reviv- 
alists suffer far more from indifference than overt opposition. Shimmy Miller 
has stressed in our conversations that the main problem in the cantorial scene is 
the lack of audience. Having been brought up in a well-known cantorial family, 
Shimmy’s vision of the potential for cantorial music in the future is subdued by 
the decline in institutional support that has directly affected his family. There are 
many individual cantorial fans, even in the Hasidic community, but they do not 
constitute a reliable fan base or drive the hiring practices of large synagogues. In 
order to forge a path as a cantor, Hasidic singers must engage in the same kinds 
of entrepreneurship as pop musicians; they need to promote themselves using the 
tools of the internet and hustle for performance opportunities. But unlike pop 
singers, cantors are limited by their style from reaching a mass audience. 

In Shimmy Millers’s view, the current interest in khazones among young 
Hasidic singers is not a mark of revival, but rather: 


It’s called gesise in Aramaic, which is a petering out. Meaning it’s the last. You have, 
unfortunately, when somebody dies, they get a little strength back right before they 
go. So, this is like it’s getting its strength back before it goes. I don’t see khazones in 
five years from now, barring a miracle. (Interview, July 15, 2019) 


In response to the uncertainty of the market, Shimmy has expanded his career 
by focusing on the world of choirs, a prominent subsection of the Orthodox pop 
music scene. Hasidic choirs emerged as a media phenomenon on records made 
in the 1960s with renditions of nineteenth-century Eastern European Hasidic 
nigunim. Choir culture in the Hasidic world is influenced by Orthodox pop but 
has its own aesthetic norms and repertoires that overlap with pop, older Hasidic 
devotional music, and, to some extent, khazones. 

Hasidic choirs are a transnational phenomenon, with major choirs having 
emerged in the 1960s and 1970s in Israel, England, and the United States. Today, 
there is a thriving scene of men’s and boys’ choirs that are a ubiquitous part of 
weddings and other Orthodox Jewish celebrations. Ensembles such as Shira Choir 
and Yedidim Choir have become popular through frequent performance and 
high-production value videos that are popular on social media. Unlike Ortho- 
dox pop music, Hasidic choirs draw prominently on older forms of Eastern 
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European Jewish sound, especially Hasidic nigunim. Choirs also sometimes 
perform arrangements of gramophone-era cantorial pieces, often drawing 
from the most popular figures such as Yossele Rosenblatt or Samuel Malavsky.® 
When the choirs are accompanied by instrumental ensembles, they frequently 
work with orchestral ensembles, reflecting the status of choirs as markers of pres- 
tige for public festive occasions. The overall sonic aesthetic of Hasidic choirs tends 
to be less focused on sounds appropriated from commercial pop music genres, 
and more inclusive of older Jewish repertoires. But, like Orthodox pop, it is given 
a unique sonic stamp by the digital processing that is used on the voices, the use 
of pop drum beats and synthesizers, and arrangements that favor vocal harmonies 
heavy on the accessible “prettiness” of parallel thirds. 

Several of the Hasidic cantors (especially the Lemmer brothers) who partici- 
pated in this study have, at one time or another, sung in choirs, either as a cantorial 
guest soloist, or as members of the choir group itself. The world of Hasidic choirs is 
a musical scene where Shimmy Miller can utilize his years of experience working 
as choir director for his father. Shimmy has started his own choir, the Zingers. He is 
now so busy with work at weddings and other simchas (Hebrew, festive occasions 
such as weddings) that he no longer has time to sing with his father at his monthly 
Shabbos davening. 

Despite the important symbolism of Benzion Miller’s presence, and the prac- 
tical significance of the Beth El cantorial choir as a training ground, these phe- 
nomena are understood by their primary participants as tenuous and endangered. 
A sense of decline from the period of the music’s heyday is pervasive in the way 
cantorial performers and fans talk about the music. As any fan of cantorial music 
will tell you, the main limitation in the current scene is that there is no longer a 
solid base of supporters who are interested in virtuoso cantorial prayer-leading 
services. Change in synagogue listening habits is the structural reason invoked by 
cantors for the move away from a virtuoso soloistic presentational style of syna- 
gogue music and the pivot toward participatory music influenced by American 
pop music.’ Cantorial revivalists are keenly aware of the shifts in musical tastes 
among congregants and are aware that their work in synagogues requires compro- 
mise and dialogue. This dynamic pushes the best voices in contemporary cantorial 
music away from the classic style of prayer leading, as represented by Benzion. For 
Shimmy, the decline of the genre is a given. 


REVIVAL TOWARDS WHAT? 


Shimmy Miller and Yoel Kohn have the most reason, among their cohort of 
younger Hasidic cantors, to view the cantorial tradition as a chain of transmis- 
sion. In their families traditional knowledge has successfully resisted the loss of 
memory and meaning. Yet their musical lives are characterized by a melancholy 
retrospection that places cantorial aesthetic achievement firmly in the past. While 
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both singers are uniquely capable of “creative davening,” employing improvisation 
and compositional techniques in the styles they learned from their revered fathers, 
they are curtailed by the marketplace from being able to perform to the fullest 
capacity of their knowledge and talents. 

Of all the singers who participated in this study, Shimmy and Yoel were the 
most skeptical about my use of “revival’ to describe the activities of young Hasidic 
cantors. This did not seem to be because of a feeling of enthusiasm for transmis- 
sion and continuity as the framework for understanding their musical practices, 
although their musical biographies certainly lend credence to a continuity nar- 
rative. Rather, they opposed the term revival because it implies a living field of 
activity. Revival, to their ears, intimates a sense of life returning where once there 
had been silence and, perhaps, the formation of new communities through the 
mechanism of heritage reenactment. 

From their perspective, cantorial performance is a form of communication. 
Their conception of meaning-making in khazones resonates with the definition 
of communication offered by linguist Roman Jakobson. Jakobson asserted that 
communication is dependent on a complete circuit of sender and receiver in order 
for a message to be completed. According to Jakobson, the message of communi- 
cation is dependent on the conative, or receptive, element that provides decipher- 
ing knowledge and responsive cultural context in order for language to function 
as a meaning-making code. Shimmy and Yoel have seen khazones in action as 
a living language, with the communicative musical gestures of cantors, their 
fathers, being received and acting on their listeners to create a mutually desired 
experience of Jewish prayer. By placing the language of khazones in the past tense, 
Yoel and Shimmy are asserting that the musical communication they have studied 
and mastered is in fact a dead language and that it no longer can function in its 
intended manner. 

When a message is sent but not received, its meaning is obscured. In the 
absence of a meaningful social context, the terms of the message, no matter how 
potentially eloquent, result in what linguist J. L. Austin calls a “misfire, a breach of 
the rules of language that blunt the possibility of speech acting in in its intended 
manner."! A performance that is illegible to its audience is exposed in its theatri- 
cality and its potential for meaning making is blunted, becoming opened to ridi- 
cule or rejection. Rather than being a meaningful message, given power by mutual 
intelligibility to sender and recipient and lent efficacy by the deciphering power 
of the listener, khazones is blunted by the absence of a comprehending public. In 
Shimmy’s view, the cohort of young Hasidic cantors are a gesise, a last gasp, which 
are misconstrued as a sign of sustainable vitality. 

The “truth” about khazones, according to both Yoel and Shimmy, can be read 
in the historical trajectory of the art form and by the situation in the synagogues 
where cantors work today. According to this narrative, after a century of aesthetic 
development, cantors reached their aesthetic and popular peak in the first decades 
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of the twentieth century. Khazones then withered after the Holocaust under the 
complimentary pressures of assimilation, Zionism, and the retrenchment of new 
forms of Orthodoxy that were radically altered in their aural culture. Contemporary 
synagogues offer evidence of the impact of this history. Cantors across denomina- 
tions uniformly attest that khazones must be limited or purged from prayer leading 
in synagogues where they are employed (as I discussed in chapter 3). 

Shimmy and Yoel describe contemporary performance in terms that resem- 
ble what sociologist Erving Goffman called “response cries,’ the exclamations 
made in response to stimuli when alone, such as yelling after stubbing one’s toe. 
Goffman describes response cries as “a natural overflowing, a flooding up of previ- 
ously contained feeling, a bursting of normal restraints”? Khazones gives voice to 
an irrepressible need for young Hasidic men to express themselves, using tools of 
the ambient Jewish culture. Yet the response cry is intrinsically dysfunctional as 
a form of meaning-making. It exists in a vacuum and cannot register as a form of 
social interaction or speech act. 

Although Yoel and Shimmy would likely disagree with me, I might offer a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the work of “cantorial revivalists.” By performing kha- 
zones, Hasidic singers are creating a heterotopia, a kind of countercultural space 
that Foucault describes as offering commentary on and a social alternative to 
the limitations and disappointments of the normative culture.” Through musi- 
cal training and performance, Hasidic cantorial revivalists create an alternative, 
imaginative space, employing tools of Jewish heritage toward a set of personal and 
idiosyncratic ends. 

As Yoel highlighted in our conversations, khazones offered an outlet for a sen- 
sitive, artistically oriented young person. Most of the Hasidic cantorial revivalists 
I spoke to reported a similar emotional dynamic. Khazones was a generic form 
that provided the vocabulary with which to articulate a sense of otherness that 
could not otherwise be formulated. In the spaces where these young men “stared 
at the ceiling” while thinking, listening to records, singing, imagining themselves 
inhabiting the role of the star cantor of the golden age, they developed a sense 
of themselves through recourse to the sensuality and dramatic sentiment of the 
music. They frame their work as oppositional to the aesthetic impoverishment 
of their community, and as celebratory of a world of fantasy associated with old 
records and experiences of transportive prayer leading by elder cantors. The future 
of the music is less clear, and perhaps less important, than the uses the music is 
put to by the small cohort of artists for whom it plays a central role in constituting 
a world of aesthetics and counterculture. The music’s future is created by its life in 
the moment. 

Despite the gloomy prognostications of some of the key artists in the field, as 
we will see in the next chapter, khazones does in fact have a life in the present day. 
However, the life of the music may in fact be strongest outside the synagogue, its 
historic setting and the “natural” environment for Jewish liturgical performance. 


4 


Concert, Internet, and Kumzits 


Stages of Sacred Listening 


According to Yanky Lemmer, if a cantor sings too much khazones in synagogue, 
the prayer leader is at risk of being kicked “outta there” Zev Muller commented 
similarly that he wishes he had known at the beginning of his career not to sing 
extended cantorial pieces that congregants “did not care for” At times, cantors take 
a chastising tone toward the congregants who reject the sacred music genre they 
revere. David Reich told me: 


Davening has become very routine. There's very little place for creativity. They might 
get someone to daven for an omud (lead prayer at the reader’s lectern) . . . But be- 
ing too creative is frowned upon. Most of the people dont necessarily appreciate 
khazones. People don't have the patience. It requires you to get in touch with certain 
things in yourself that some people aren't comfortable with. They'd rather just sing 
melodies, easy stuff. This is deep.' 


In the eyes of Hasidic cantorial revivalists, the impulse toward participatory music 
in the contemporary synagogue is often described as a distraction from the experi- 
ence of prayer through listening to spiritually and aesthetically elevated music that 
they revere. 

The previous two chapters, which focused on cantorial education and syna- 
gogue prayer leading, described arenas in which Hasidic cantorial revival- 
ists engage with and are acted on by the norms and traditions of non-Hasidic 
American synagogues. These institutions of American Jewish life have their own 
histories with khazones that have pushed both nusakh and the sounds of gram- 
ophone-era cantorial performance to the periphery. In these areas, their musical 
lives closely resemble the situation for their non-Hasidic cantorial colleagues, who 
have parallel complaints with regard to the usefulness of their training in nusakh. 
The musical substance of cantorial revival is ill-suited to the cultural norms of 
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most American synagogues. Instead, Hasidic cantorial revivalists find opportuni- 
ties to articulate their music identities in performances outside the sacred setting 
of the synagogue. 

This chapter focuses on three “out of context”-sites of cantorial performance— 
the concert stage, streamed video, and kumzits music making parties—that afford 
Hasidic cantorial revivalists opportunities to pursue their aesthetic aspirations 
in venues that are not specific to Jewish liturgical music. The recontextualization 
of the sacred accords with the radical project of cantorial revival, that seeks an 
experience of prayer through an aesthetic rather than through the rabbinically 
sanctioned avenues that are readily available to religious Jews. Revivalists offer a 
revision of the history of cantorial music, framing cantors as figures who spoke to 
the changing identities of Jews in modernity whose lives encompassed multiple 
conflicting worlds. In their conception of khazones, music of prayer functions 
both as a symbolic link to the Jewish past and as a transcendent signifier of the 
sacred reappropriated into individualistic and electronically mediated urban life- 
ways. This conception of cantorial music supports their project of creating artis- 
tic identities, even as it pushes their sacred art out of the conservative space of 
the synagogue. 

For at least the past two centuries cantors have performed outside the syn- 
agogue for a variety of reasons, including seeking economic gain, representing 
the Jewish collective to non-Jews, or pursuing the opportunity to fulfill musical 
desires and career ambitions that embrace the aesthetics of music worlds beyond 
the liturgical. While these motivations are still relevant, present-day Hasidic can- 
torial revivalists have a more pressing concern about how to function as a cantor 
in the musical form they consider to be uniquely desirable. Whereas cantors a 
century ago sang in concerts or on records in a style that was developed within 
the context of worship, Hasidic cantorial revivalists today have learned and devel- 
oped cantorial aesthetics largely by listening to old records as a mediating source. 
Unlike their early twentieth-century predecessors, for many Hasidic cantorial 
revivalists, “out of context” performances are the primary site for their work. 
Indeed, for some of the most talented singers, concerts, internet videos, and par- 
ties are the only forums available for performing in this style. 

Through ethnographic observation and the historical analysis of concerts, 
internet videos of cantorial performances, and private home presentations, this 
chapter illuminates the ways in which Hasidic cantorial revivalists are able to 
articulate their musical aesthetics. By developing performance careers in venues 
outside the institutions of Jewish religious life they are able to hone their musical 
careers around a form of expressive culture that poses a challenge to the role played 
by music in the Hasidic community and in other contemporary Orthodox com- 
munities. Rather than accentuating the collective through a broadly understood 
and popular music form, singing khazones affords Hasidic cantorial revivalists 
an avenue for nonconforming self-expression. “Out of context” performances of 
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cantorial music foreground a conception of cantorial music as an aesthetic experi- 
ence with its own values distinct from the life of ritual in the synagogue. 


PERFORMANCE LINEAGES: 
CANTORS AS ARTISTS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Cantorial performance outside the synagogue has played an important part in the 
economy of Jewish sacred music since at least the nineteenth century. The Vien- 
nese cantor Salomon Sulzer (1804-90), the figure most associated with the mod- 
ernization of Jewish liturgical music and the professionalization of the cantorate, 
performed in official state concerts at which he represented the Jewish community, 
as well as collaborating with the elite of the Viennese classical music scene.” In 
his concert performances Sulzer presented a public face of the Jewish commu- 
nity that highlighted the ease of movement of Jews in non-Jewish spaces and their 
integration into the life of the modern nation state (although the community did 
not always approve). Philip Bohlman suggests that cantors were responsible for 
inventing a modern conception of Jewish music, establishing the cantorate as a 
professional identity in relationship to a new domain of liturgical music exper- 
tise. The cantor performed a paradoxical role, claiming to preserve tradition 
while simultaneously creating new repertoires that sought to elevate congregants 
through appeals to the sounds of elite European concert and church music. As 
cantorial concerts became a feature of Jewish life, they were popularly embraced; 
however, they also inspired controversies about new cantorial repertoires, spaces 
of performance, and engagements with technology. The choices cantors made in 
their concert programming aimed to illustrate that Jewish liturgical music could 
be compatible with elite concert music while articulating a set of social and politi- 
cal ambitions for themselves and their community, and simultaneously appealing 
to the broad musical tastes of an increasingly urban and educated Jewish public. 
Cantorial performance outside synagogues involved a breaking of ritual 
boundaries that invited skepticism of cantorial ethics. In order to establish the 
ethical profile of cantorial concerts, cantors carefully constructed narratives 
around their performance that established the dignity or seriousness of the sacred 
artist. These performances of identity were achieved through the selection of 
venue and through concert programming. The writings and performance career 
of Elias Zaludkovsky (1888-1943) are illustrative of anxieties about concertizing. 
Zaludkovsky was a cantor and intellectual who published criticism influenced by 
Pinchas Minkovsky’s antigramophone and concert polemics. Zaludkovsky seems 
to have coined the term hefker khazones (wanton cantorial music) to chastise his 
contemporaries who engaged in recording and other forms of suspect “popular” 
culture.* Despite his ethical concerns, Zaludkovsky concertized frequently both 
in synagogues and theaters, programming cantorial pieces between operatic arias 
and his own art song settings of Yiddish secular poetry. Zaludkovsky’s concerts are 
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illustrative of how cantors in the first decades of the twentieth century appealed 
to the tastes of a broad Jewish listening public that was conversant with the elite 
and popular musics of the day while maintaining a profile as a sacred artist in 
the rarified lineage of Sulzer.° To the consternation of conservative critics such as 
Zaludkovsky, star recording cantors in the United States performed in a more het- 
erogenous variety of settings, ranging from elite concert halls like Carnegie Hall to 
vaudeville houses on bills that included acrobats and jazz singers.° 

Opera, a popular form of entertainment in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, posed a particular conundrum for cantors whose vocal powers were 
ideal for stage roles. In the Jewish popular imagination, opera was represented as 
the paradigmatic path of corruption for a cantor. Yet at the same time, Jews were 
consumers of opera. In the frequently retold and mythologized story of Yoel Duvid 
Strashunsky (1816-50), a cantor in Vilna, an opera role posed a path toward apos- 
tacy and, ultimately, crippling madness for a cantor who failed to resist the tempta- 
tion of a secular music career.’ The best-known story about a cantor and the opera, 
in which Yossele Rosenblatt rejected a lucrative contract, carefully dances around 
issues of the ethics of public performance. According to his son, Rosenblatt justi- 
fied his stage performances in part by suggesting that performing cantorial music 
for non-Jewish audiences created a positive image of Jews for the general popula- 
tion, echoing Sulzer’s approach to the cantorate as constitutive of a public face of 
Jewish humanity, seeking social equality through appeals to aesthetics.® 

While cantors continued to have popular followings and release records in the 
1940s and 1950s, albeit on smaller community-focused record labels, the growth 
of the American Jewish community in this period was focused outside the urban 
immigrant milieu that favored the offerings of star cantors. Meanwhile, in the 
Hasidic community, professional cantorial prayer leading in the golden age style 
was never the norm. The Hasidic cantorial revival of the twenty-first century 
draws on a musical knowledge that is pointedly underground. 

While some Hasidic cantorial revivalists hold pulpit positions, their self-driven 
musical educations are aligned more closely with a musical style than with the 
imperatives of institutions and communal norms. Commenting on his own per- 
ception that his chosen musical style is held in disfavor among people in his con- 
gregation and the broader public, Yanky Lemmer said: 


I really don't care that much. Because I have to do what I feel is right . . . I just feel 
that’s the right thing for me, it’s what I do, and I need to cultivate that . . . there comes 
a point when you have to define what you do. I enjoy singing regular stuff [i.e., pop 
songs] as well. But the stuff that moves me, that really moves me, is khazones.° 


Reliance on their own aesthetic concept places some Hasidic cantorial revivalists 
in the perilous position of having no congregation to pray for, but also pushes 
cantors to seek other sites that can serve as venues for sacred performance. These 
“out of context” sites of performance lean into the cantorial traditions of stage 
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performance and technological mediation. Bypassing the pulpit, Hasidic cantorial 
revivalists direct their music toward scenes and stages where they can realize their 
conception of sacred music. 


STAGING CANTORIAL MUSIC 
IN THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


On January 31, 2018, Yanky and his brother Shulem Lemmer came to Stanford 
University to perform a concert in the Campbell Recital Hall. This opportunity 
arose directly out of excitement about their music generated by my research 
and the presentations I gave during my years as a graduate student at Stanford. 
I was also involved in the performance as a respondent during a talkback session 
after the concert, along with Dr. Mark Kligman of UCLA. 

For this special event, the Lemmers had hired clarinetist Michael Winograd, an 
important figure in klezmer music who served for a number of years as the director 
of KlezKanada, the annual Klezmer music camp, and Yiddish New York, another 
annual festival dedicated to Yiddish culture. Winograd contracted trumpet player 
Jonah Levy, an active participant in jazz and klezmer scenes, to fill out the horn sec- 
tion. The band displayed a cultural schism running down the middle of the stage, 
which was made visual in part by the attire of the performers. On stage left stood 
Winograd and Levy, neither of whom are religiously observant. On stage right 
stood the keyboard player Shimmy Markowitz and drummer Yochi Briskman, both 
Hasidic musicians from Brooklyn. The Lemmer brothers stood center stage. The 
Hasidic musicians wore long jackets, white shirts, and yarmulkes, typical Hasidic 
comportment, while Winograd and Levy wore “unmarked” suit jackets. In inter- 
views, Yanky Lemmer has referred to his Hasidic identity as a “look” or “gimmick” 
that is helpful in establishing his connection to audiences, especially in Europe 
where, he seems to imply, stereotyped images of Jews are more prevalent. 

In his concert appearances, Lemmer typically performs for non-Hasidic Jews 
with mixed-gender audiences seated together. This was the case at the Stanford 
concert, where a crowd of mostly older men and women sat in the same audito- 
rium. As a rule, gender segregation in public events is enforced in the Hasidic com- 
munity. Performing for mixed-gender audiences is controversial for Hasidic singers 
and has emerged as a source of conflict between rabbis and musicians. The Lemmer 
brothers have mostly managed to steer clear of explicit conflict around the issue, 
although Yanky has mentioned that vitriolic comments about his performance for 
mixed seated audiences in a concert he gave at a non-Orthodox synagogue were 
a source of discomfort and anxiety for himself and his family.” While for non- 
Hasidic audiences the association of Hasidic Jews with classics of cantorial music 
may appear natural, even inevitable, singing cantorial music fits uneasily with the 
Hasidic cultural landscape, in large part because its audiences straddle lines of iden- 
tity and often include Jews from more liberal backgrounds. 


FIGURE 7. Yanky Lemmer. Photo courtesy of the Taube Center for Jewish Studies at Stanford 
University. 


FIGURE 8. Yanky Lemmer, Yochi Briskman, and Shulem Lemmer. Photo courtesy of the Taube 
Center for Jewish Studies at Stanford University. 
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FIGURE 9. The Lemmer Brothers and ensemble. Photo courtesy of the Taube Center for Jewish 
Studies at Stanford University. 


The pop-inflected rhythms and synthesizer presets favored by the Orthodox 
instrumentalists in Yanky and Shulem’s backing band reflect the styles and timbres 
of contemporary Orthodox music, evoking pop song production and the sound of 
“one man band” wedding musicians who work the Orthodox society circuit per- 
forming hit songs on Casio keyboards. The synthesizer pop style was in conflict with 
the aesthetic presented by Winograd, a folklorist and avant-garde improvising musi- 
cian. Winograd’s playing draws on the sound of early twentieth-century klezmer 
records and contrasts starkly with the sonic world of the Hasidic players, whose 
musical terrain mostly hews to drum machine beats and synthesizer pop sounds. 

For the opening numbers of the concert, the Lemmer brothers performed 
nostalgic Yiddish songs such as “Di naye hora” (The new hora) and “Mamele” 
(Mother), associated with Moishe Oysher (1906-58) and Molly Picon (1898-1992) 
respectively. While “Di naye hora” is a Zionist song that celebrates the founding 
of the State of Israel, in this concert setting and arrangement as a klezmer wed- 
ding dance number its political meaning was subsumed into an ethos of nostalgia. 
‘These pieces were presented in upbeat arrangements that skirted the line between 
klezmer and pop sounds and served as fitting showcases for the Lemmer brothers’ 
charismatic and energetic stage personas. 

For one of Yanky’s solo numbers, about twenty minutes into the concert 
and after the audience had been wooed by a string of entertaining and familiar 
pieces, the instrumentation and musical style shifted. Winograd switched over to 
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keyboard, replacing Markowitz, and accompanied Yanky in a duo format. 
Winograd set the keyboard to an acoustic piano setting, removing the stylized 
synthesizer effects that Markowitz had been using. Yanky introduced the prayer, 
“Ono Bokoach,”” a setting of a centuries-old prayer text of unknown authorship, 
which Josef Shlisky recorded in 1924, by telling the dramatic story of the cantor’s 
childhood abduction by a choir leader who brought the boy singer to America—a 
story that has become part of cantorial lore through repetition in liner notes on 
reissue albums.” Yanky then went on to discuss the mystical prayer the piece sets, 
a poetic and evocative text that calls on God to untie the knots of the spirit. His 
spoken introduction prepared the audience to hear the cantor’s voice as offering 
a forum for contemplating the experience of pain and an opportunity for mysti- 
cal introspection. Yanky’s speech invited the listeners to hear the music through 
the prism of the experiences of loss, vulnerability, and the political and economic 
vicissitudes of Jewish history. 

Musically, “Ono Bokoach” was a radical departure from what had preceded it in 
the concert. Winograd’s playing was minimalistic, eschewing flamboyant arpeg- 
gios and dance beats for a sparse sound that referenced the kinds of accompani- 
ment heard on early records. On cantorial records, the organ or, less frequently, 
the piano or the orchestra, provides instrumental accompaniment, mostly played 
with great restraint, with sustained pedal points and only occasional figuration 
in imitation of the antiphonal responses that would have been sung by a choir. 
The austerity of Winograd’s choices sounded intentional. His harmonization of the 
melody was a straightforward transcription from Shlisky’s record, bringing to 
mind other early twentieth-century records that feature sparse and “raw” accom- 
paniment, such as country blues, and Dixieland jazz records. Yanky gradually 
built up the dynamics of the recitative, exploring its emotional potentials over the 
course of the five minutes or so he was singing. As the piece gradually moved 
into the upper register of his voice, the characteristic krekhts accentuating the 
beginning of phrases became more prominent, matching the idiomatic styling of 
Shlisky’s recorded performance. 

Yanky’s bodily gestures modeled the responses intended for the audience to 
experience: eyes closed, face slightly clenched, hands upturned in supplication. 
Yanky began to sweat. He looked as though he might be about to break into tears. 
The hall was silent as he sang, the sparse texture of the piano acting as a spotlight 
drawing Yanky’s voice into the center of meditative attention. At the end of the 
piece, the audience, made up predominantly of older, non-Orthodox Bay Area 
Jews for whom golden age cantorial music is almost certainly not part of a syna- 
gogue-based ritual practice, burst into rapturous applause. 

Yanky’s emotive concert persona orients the audience to a conception of the 
cantor as arbiter of aesthetic experience and conduit to pleasure through music. In 
the concert format, Yanky is able to invoke both the classic sound of the records 
he loves and the presentational liturgical experience associated with the cantorial 


FIGURE 10. Yanky Lemmer. Photo courtesy of the Taube Center for Jewish Studies at Stanford 
University. 


FIGURE 11. The Lemmer Brothers and ensemble. Photo courtesy of the Taube Center for 
Jewish Studies at Stanford University. 
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golden age. The concert hall is a forum in which participants are willing to engage 
in stylized listening practices that cede authority to presentational performers and 
allow artists to set the parameters for Jewish liturgical experience. Yanky’s stage 
performance connects to a history of cantorial concerts, but unlike cantors of the 
golden age for whom the pulpit was also a concert-like setting for performance, 
for Yanky, concerts play a pivotal role as a site for the performance of his concept 
of cantorial artistry that he can only rarely access in the synagogue. 


THE INTERNET AND CANTORIAL CULTURE 


Leaders in the Hasidic community have taken a variety of approaches to the inter- 
net, with the Chabad embrace of the web as a means of religious outreach repre- 
senting an extreme liberal stance. A mass event held at Citi Field in 2012 represents 
a more conservative approach that is well represented among Hasidic leadership. 
At the 2012 gathering, rabbinic leaders implored their followers to abandon their 
use of the internet, citing fears about its deteriorative effects on youth and general 
morality.” Despite these qualms, anecdotal evidence suggests that internet use and 
social media are widespread among Brooklyn Hasidic Jews—both for commerce 
and entertainment. In the Hasidic cantorial revivalist community, the internet 
plays a significant role both as a source for learning golden age cantorial repertoire 
and as a site for performance. 

Yanky Lemmer’s 2007 video of “Misratzeh B’rachamim,” which is based on the 
1924 record of Mordechai Hershman, is a live recording of a concert held at 
the Young Israel Beth El Synagogue in Borough Park Brooklyn, where Yanky 
was serving as a choir singer for Cantor Benzion Miller.'* Founded in 1902 and 
boasting superb acoustics in its cavernous Moorish-style sanctuary, Beth El has 
an important history as a center for cantorial music, having employed numerous 
star cantors at its pulpit, including Hershman himself. As I showed in interlude B, 
Beth El holds a unique position in the liturgical music world of Jewish New York 
as a holdout of prayer leading in a style that is reminiscent of the golden age pre- 
sentational approach. 

In his Beth El concert video, Yanky, at the time twenty-four years old, sings the 
piece a whole tone lower than Hershman, rendering his vocal tone darker than 
Hershman’s original. There is a hesitance in his performance, his eyes downcast 
and his body still throughout (he had not yet developed his showman’s bravura). 
Yet his performance is marked by attention to coloratura and ornamentation that 
immediately marks his performance as informed by the golden age style. Although 
the view count of this video has hovered around fifty thousand for over a decade, 
a modest reach for a “viral” video, Yanky claimed that posting this video on You- 
Tube led directly to a spate of work as a cantor and ultimately to his being hired 
at Lincoln Square, thereby giving him one of the most prestigious cantorial posi- 
tions in New York. Yanky continues to regularly post videos on his Facebook and 
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Instagram accounts that range in production values from cell phone documenta- 
tion of concerts to more professional music videos. 

For Yoel Kohn, social media has provided his primary forum in which to per- 
form as cantor after leaving the Hasidic community. He describes the role social 
media played in creating an opportunity for him as a cantor as follows: 


I became nonreligious, and I didn't actually pursue cantorial at all. For some reason 
I was recorded singing [Pierre Pinchik’s 1928 record] “Rozo D’Shabbos” ... A friend 
of mine was just pointing a camera at me. And we started recording ... And sud- 
denly, things started happening. People were contacting me. It became viral . . . So 
I thought, you know what, I’m gonna start producing, because as soon as I wanted 
to warm up, it became a big production, I became busy . . . Somebody posted it on 
Facebook, for friends only, and not just that, with a warning, please do not share, 
because I didn’t want there to be a video of me singing without a yarmulke. I figured 
if my parents see this, it’s gonna hurt them. But by the time it got back to my parents, 
my mother told me, Oh my God! You're famous! You're viral! I figured, alright. Fuck 
it. Pll produce some more. I'll put myself out there. Maybe get some work out of it. 
And that’s it. That’s the story of me." 


The 2015 video performance that altered Kohn’s professional prospects was an 
impromptu cell phone recording that captured a display of virtuosity in the inter- 
pretation of old cantorial records.'° The same is true for early videos of Yanky 
Lemmer. These raw documentarian videos allow cantors to inhabit the role of 
“viral” celebrities, using the internet as a venue for their style of sacred music. As 
cultural critics have noted, video sharing sites like YouTube have a unique capac- 
ity to negotiate between commerce and community with content driven by the 
roughhewn aesthetics of amateur videos.” For Yanky, viral internet moments 
helped stage a major career development. However, in his pulpit position Yanky is 
extremely limited in performing the kinds of early recorded cantorial repertoire 
that he initially attained notoriety for and that make up the bulk of his internet 
videos. For Kohn, the videos helped him frame a space as a cantor who had left his 
community, paving the way for making a modest “comeback” as a cantor, mostly 
singing at private events in the Hasidic community, always outside the synagogue 
ritual context. That his visual appearance is mainstream while he interprets classic 
cantorial records has been perceived as a paradox and a source of his charisma." 
Yanky Lemmer and other Hasidic cantorial revivalists have suggested that 
the internet helped draw Hasidic singers to cantorial performance by providing 
access to otherwise difficult to find old records. Aryeh Leib Hurwitz, a cantor 
who was born in the Brooklyn Chabad community, comments that he does not 
own any records of his own and listens and learns from cantorial records exclu- 
sively online, especially on a cantorial WhatsApp group where fans share mp3 
files. Online archives, especially the Florida Atlantic University Recorded Sound 
Archive Judaic Collection, grant access to an enormous body of historical Jewish 
records that effectively make individual collections superfluous. The web-based 
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archive contains an estimated 100,000 songs, featuring cantorial records from 
the earliest gramophone era records through mid-century American cantorial 
albums, and on into the present. Private collectors have uploaded their cantorial 
records to streaming sites such as YouTube, making them widely accessible. On 
file-hosting sites and social media platforms, Hasidic cantorial revivalists inter- 
weave uploads of old records with new videos of interpretations of classics, sig- 
naling an orientation toward music-making that blurs chronology and a pastiche 
approach to self-presentation that is well suited to the medium of the internet. 

In their online videos, Hasidic cantorial revivalists inhabit the role of the can- 
tor as presentational artist, directing the experience of liturgy through historically 
informed performances in ways that are rarely possible at the pulpit. With their 
video productions, cantors present themselves as artists with a relevant musical 
message, utilizing the most contemporary media platforms to reach a broader 
public. The artistry demonstrated on these videos serves an overt role as a form of 
self-promotion, putatively toward the goal of getting jobs as a cantor in concert or 
in the pulpit. At the same time, making videos functions as an end in itself, afford- 
ing Hasidic singers a virtual site in which to perform their public identities as 
cantorial artists in the golden age style. The production of videos connects Hasidic 
singers to the musical world of the golden age, asserting the role of technologi- 
cal mediation as an expression of cantorial identity. Indeed, for Hasidic cantorial 
revivalists, the mediated sound of cantorial voices on records are the key source 
of legitimate knowledge about their art form. Producing recordings of themselves 
connects Hasidic cantors to a version of the kinds of musical practices typical of 
the artists they revere. 


CANTORIAL KUMZITS IN HASIDIC BROOKLYN 


The Hasidic kumzits is a music-making party, which, in its essence and aims, can 
be traced back to the first generation of Hasidim in Eastern Europe. In the early 
eighteenth century, Hasidic rabbinic leadership cultivated support from their fol- 
lowers through collective singing of paraliturgical music.” The term kumzits itself 
derives from Yiddish and literally refers to sitting together. As such, it signifies a 
central space for collective engagement in music. The khazones kumzits, as these 
parties are sometimes referred to by participants, differs from typical music parties 
in the community both in terms of the music being sung and the format of pre- 
sentation. Instead of Hasidic nigunim, performers sing covers of early twentieth- 
century cantorial records of liturgical pieces derived from synagogue ritual (not 
paraliturgical pieces); and, instead of a group vocal texture, soloist voices are fea- 
tured. As such, the khazones version of the kumzits is a relatively new phenom- 
enon, seeming to have emerged in the twenty-first century. For the new generation 
of Hasidic cantorial revivalists, such parties are an important outlet for the perfor- 
mance and development of their artistry. 
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On a hot summer night in 2018, Yoel Kohn sang at a kumzits in the home of a 
Satmar Hasidic friend of his in Brooklyn, just a few blocks from the Williamsburg 
Bridge. Like the other men in attendance at the kumzits, Kohn was born and raised 
in the Satmar community. Despite his break with Orthodoxy, Kohn has main- 
tained his passionate interest in cantorial music and is considered to be a star per- 
former among a small cohort of Hasidic cantorial fans and khazones aficionados. 
On that summer night, Kohn had been invited to lead a private prayer service and 
then to participate in a round robin impromptu recital of cantorial classics sung 
by a small invited group of knowledgeable singers, all Hasidic men. Kohn began 
the party by leading mariv; the focal point of his prayer leading was a rendition 
of Hashkiveinu, a prayer text in the mariv service, using the setting recorded by 
Cantor David Roitman in April 1925.” Kohn’s solo vocal performance was over 
eight minutes long, mirroring the length of Roitman’s double-sided 78-rpm 
record. His voice captured nuances of Roitman’s original with a timbral specificity 
and fidelity to the intonation and stylistic details captured on the old record. 

Yoel, like his peers in the small community of cantors who are committed to 
historical performance practices, has cultivated coloratura singing techniques that 
closely follow the models provided by old records, including attention to micro- 
tonal inflection and ornamentation. In his performance of Hashkiveinu, Yoel 
executed a virtuosic falsetto coloratura passage typical of golden age cantorial per- 
formance. As in a concert setting, the kumzits attendees sat with eyes focused 
on the singer, some with looks of intense emotional engagement, mirroring the 
dynamic arcs of the music, others relaxed, sitting back in their chairs as passive 
and satisfied audience members. The men present, mostly singers themselves, sang 
choral responses at appropriate moments in the piece. 

Mirroring Roitman’s record, which featured a chamber ensemble made up of 
organ, flute, and string accompaniment, Kohn’s rendition also relied on instru- 
mental accompaniment, provided by David Reich, who used the string setting 
on his synthesizer keyboard, recalling the timbre of the historical performance. 
Departing from the original, Reich improvised a short passage to “fill in” the space 
when the 78-rpm record would be turned over to hear its completion on the other 
side. This mariv service was distinct from norms of Orthodox practice, not only 
because of the focus on cantorial performance, but also in regard to the use of 
a musical instrument during prayer. Instrumental accompaniment is forbidden 
in Orthodox synagogues, but it is a typical element in the sound of early canto- 
rial records. The use of the keyboard in Yoel’s prayer leading in this kumzits set- 
ting was a notable instance of aesthetic concerns appearing to override or obscure 
norms of ritual practice. 

When Kohn finished, after a confusing and cacophonous interlude of every- 
one seeming to talk at once, other singers began to perform. One after another, 
the attendees took turns performing virtuosic vocal pieces recorded by early 
twentieth-century cantors, at the forefront Yossele Rosenblatt, Samuel Malavsky, 
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and Zawel Kwartin. Some of the singers were youthful and raw; others were seasoned. 
artists who had worked as professional cantors. These included Yossi Pomerantz, 
who until recently held a pulpit at the prestigious Modern Orthodox Congregation 
Beth Tikvah in Montreal, and Yoel Pollack, Kohn’s cousin and a prominent singer 
in the Satmar community whose original compositions are sometimes performed at 
mass gatherings, such as the Satmar Rebbe’s Chanukah celebration. 

For the final number of the evening, the group sang Israel Schorr’s “Yehi 
Rotzon Sheyibone Beis-Hamikdosh,’ a ubiquitous favorite originally recorded in 
1927 and covered by countless cantors in concert and on record that I discussed 
above in chapter 1. The end of the piece was approached as an improvisatory jam 
session, with each of the singers taking a phrase, treating it as a virtuoso impro- 
vised cadenza, then passing on the solo to the next singer, and ending with the 
entire group singing the chorus together, resulting in a roaring, brassy swell of 
voices as each singer sought to assert his own presence.”! 

The kumzits offered a powerful space for the performance and experience of 
golden age repertoire, and an outlet for creativity and religious feeling. As such, 
the kumzits that night had much in common with “classic” Hasidic social music- 
making parties: it was a homosocial gathering for religious music-making, but 
with the difference that the musical focus was on the individual not the collective. 
Rather than reinforcing the social norms of the community, the party made room 
for the articulation of nonconformist approaches to prayer and aesthetics. The 
meaning of the party was transformed by the music itself, the presentational per- 
formance format, and the ambitions of the artists to reach across time to locate an 
aesthetic of Jewish prayer that they find to be uniquely compelling. 


“KHAZONES IS DEAD”: LONG LIVE KHAZONES 


After the kumzits party in Williamsburg, a young man who had attended noted 
with disgust that none of the excellent singers present at the party could get a 
pulpit position as a cantor, including a few singers who are not so very young and 
already have substantial experience as professional artists. Switching into English 
from Yiddish, the young man proclaimed that “khazones is dead,” echoing, per- 
haps intentionally, the old adage from the 1980s that “punk is dead,” an articula- 
tion of the fear among members of a subculture that the antinormative stance of 
their music-loving community is at risk of imploding under the social pressures 
of nonconformity. But unlike punk, which putatively died owing to commercial 
overexposure and mindless imitation by noncognoscenti, fans of cantorial music 
fear the death of the genre because its artists are stifled by indifference. 
Performance in venues outside the synagogue allows Hasidic cantorial revivalists 
opportunities to present their desired concept of liturgical expressive culture, push- 
ing against commonly held cantorial narratives of communal indifference to golden 
age cantorial styles in the synagogue by accentuating other sites of presentation 
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as forums for sacred music. “Out of context” spaces of cantorial performance allow 
Hasidic cantorial revivalists to connect with the musical past that is the focus of 
their desires, but with a changed approach to the sociality and function of the 
music. Whereas cantors of the golden age presented the sacred music style that 
they developed in synagogue prayer-leading contexts using new mediated tech- 
nologies and in secular concert spaces, for today’s Hasidic cantorial revivalists the 
opposite is the case. A form of cantorial music they have learned primarily from 
mediated sources provides the repertoire and stylistic norms of their performance, 
which is usually conducted outside the synagogue ritual context. 

Instead of deriving their sacred music practice from a communally constructed 
worship music culture, Hasidic cantorial revivalists are focused instead on the aes- 
thetics of their own subculture, invoking a temporally displaced locus of authority 
that values the music of the past over that of the present while articulating a form 
of subjectivity that strains limits placed on expressive behavior in their birth com- 
munity. By singing cantorial music outside the synagogue, Hasidic cantorial reviv- 
alists seek to reconcile their alienation from the musical life of the contemporary 
synagogue by framing cantorial performance as an art experience independent of 
ritual, but one that is suffused with the spiritual authority of the liturgical roots 
of their musical offering. 

Golden age cantors described their work as serving a variety of functions, 
including addressing communal desires for cultural preservation, seeking aes- 
thetic elevation of the Jewish community through artistry, and as a means of gen- 
erating deeply felt experiences of prayer. While contemporary Hasidic cantorial 
revivalists share these goals as a foundational point of reference, their work points 
to another set of possibilities for the meaning of cantorial performance and its 
relationship to the Jewish collective. For Hasidic cantorial revivalists, pursuing 
aesthetic excellence through khazones is a practice that engages critically with the 
norms of the Jewish community and surfaces a conception of cantorial music as a 
nonconforming practice. Khazones offers the cantors a means to articulate artistic 
impulses and feeling within a Hasidic social context that places limits on expres- 
sions of individualism. Their work challenges the norms of multiple Jewish com- 
munities, creating a musical experience through repertoires and vocal techniques 
that are instantly recognizable as markers of difference from the norms of any 
contemporary synagogue. 

Hasidic cantorial revivalists surface an alternative history of cantorial music as 
an art form that directly addresses and even accelerates points of tension in the 
Jewish collective response to modernity. The music of golden age cantors attained 
the status of a recognized representation of the Jewish collective through a system 
of aesthetics, not through adherence to rabbinic values. The challenges that can- 
tors have posed to religious authority in the past continue to resound in the non- 
conforming stylistic choices of Hasidic cantorial revivalists. Khazones offers the 
cantors an alternative to what they perceive as parochialism in synagogue music 
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and challenges the status of normative definitions of Jewish law and custom as the 
deciding factor in personal comportment in their birth community. By highlight- 
ing nonsynagogue sites of performance, whether by choice or necessity, Hasidic 
cantorial revivalists foreground one possible history of cantorial music that reso- 
nates with their own life stories, in which Jewish sacred music is a practice that is 
dependent on performance outside religious institutions in order to achieve its 
fullest expression. In this version of cantorial history, new technologies and secu- 
lar venues allow artists to represent Jewish collectivity in ways that push at the 
boundaries of rabbinic authority, framing aesthetics, performance, and noncon- 
formity as central organizational values in the music of prayer. 


Interlude C 


Producing the Revival 
Making Golden Ages the Album 


After experiencing the charismatic talent and powerful sense of community 
evinced in cantorial kumzits parties, the idea entered my head to produce a record 
of Hasidic cantorial revivalists. How I brought this idea to fruition was a process 
that involved strengthening, and at moments straining, my connection to the art- 
ists who participated in my research project. Rather than being simply an unusu- 
ally intense fan who had followed the cantors around for years, I began to take 
on a role in producing the music. This began with me leveraging my access to the 
resources of my research institution, Stanford University, to promote the work of 
the cantors. Already by the time I began pursuing the record project, I had been 
involved in producing concerts of the Lemmer brothers and Yoel Kohn. 

My new, self-nominated role as record producer of the “cantorial revival” 
involved some negotiations. I was trying to establish a modicum of trust beyond 
the scope of my relationship with the artists as an academic researcher. My new 
goal was to engage in dialogue with the artists about what a record of their work 
should document and how we would go about making it. The process of raising 
the funds for the recording project, confirming the participants, juggling sched- 
ules and engaging the studio that I thought would be best suited to the aesthetic of 
the performers took the better part of six months. Over this period, I had numer- 
ous discussions with the performers about what material they would perform, 
exploring the classic cantorial records they wanted to create “covers” of, and con- 
versations about which artists to include in this recording project. 

Following what I considered to be the organic ethos of a khazones party I 
had attended in Williamsburg, I organized the recording session around the 
lineup that had been present that night. I invited David Reich to take the role of 
accompanist on keyboard. My reasoning was that his knowledge of the cantorial 
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repertoire and comfort with the style would give the cantors the freedom to be 
able to take their performance in whatever direction they desired. My hope was 
that the session would provide a degree of openness that would allow the artists to 
follow their musical fantasies, to improvise, to perhaps create new pieces or sing 
classic numbers that rose to their mind spontaneously in the context of the music 
making environment. I focused on Hasidic cantorial revivalists who were partici- 
pants in my research in deciding who to invite. This decision was not an obvious 
one, as the cantorial community that these singers interface with embraces can- 
tors from a variety of backgrounds, not only the Hasidic community. The fact that 
I was crafting a “narrative” about cantors from the Hasidic world did not escape 
notice and was not approved of by all the participants. 

I had hopes that having all the cantors in the studio at the same time would allow 
for creative interplay and possibly facilitate collaborations. In making decisions 
about how the session would be carried out I was building on my years of experi- 
ence making records of my own but was also guided by my fantasies about the kind 
of record I hoped to listen to in the future. My goals were informed by my personal 
aesthetics that favor a documentary approach to capturing performances “live” in 
the studio and that embraces the human “noisiness” of music making, especially the 
rough edges that are key to the emotive qualities of cantorial performance. While I 
discussed these aesthetic issues with the participants in advance, I did not predict 
how my aesthetic choices might conflict with the desires of the artists. 

In this Interlude, I will offer some ethnographic vignettes from the recording 
session that led to the recording of the album “Golden Ages: Brooklyn Chassidic 
Cantorial Revival Today” I will attend to the problems of aesthetics and artistic 
control that emerged while working on the album. As I discovered, the cantors 
were not in agreement with me about some basic decisions I had made in plan- 
ning the recording. Embracing the situation with its limitation, the cantors and I 
worked together to create a document that brought out remarkable performances, 
even if it is not “the final word” on these artists, their work, and their musical 
self-conceptions. In the dialogue between their musical lives and my own, I was 
brought into a deeper awareness of the space between my stance of interpretation 
and reception, positioned outside the Hasidic cantorial revivalist scene, and the 
inner lives of the artists, which are more textured and complex than any critical 
perspective can contain. 


GETTING STARTED 


Seeking to build on the aesthetic of the cantors’ musical interests, I sought a sonic 
counterpoint in the production quality. In hopes of achieving this end, I got in 
touch with Gabe Roth, the founder of Dap Tone Records, a record label associ- 
ated with neo soul music. In addition to having worked as a band leader and an 
entrepreneur, Roth is a lauded recording engineer who has built a reputation as 
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an important exponent of analog recording technologies associated with classic 
mid-twentieth century records. I was able to engage Roth to take on the project 
and booked the studio for an extended multiday session. The recording was sched- 
uled to take place from January 13 to 15, 2019. 

Dap Tone studio is located in a two-story brownstone building in Bushwick, 
Brooklyn. It is situated in a part of Brooklyn that has undergone a radical gentri- 
fication, although its working-class character as an immigrant neighborhood has 
not been completely covered over by the thriving economy of businesses catering 
to young college-educated whites and upper-middle-class professionals. The stu- 
dio has been in operation since the early 2000s and has a pleasingly ramshackle 
quality. After entering via the first floor, one sees that there are two rooms: the 
first is a control room with tape deck, an audio mixing board, and a variety of out- 
board processing equipment mounted in racks. The room also contains images of 
Sharon Jones, the late rhythm and blues singer whose work is closely associated 
with the studio. The second room is the “live room” where the musicians per- 
form. The studio is located just blocks from Williamsburg, where several of the 
participants in the session grew up or still live. It is literally in their neighbor- 
hood; and yet it is a world apart, situated in the realm of secular society and the 
arts, far outside the perimeters of the Hasidic world. And yet, Dap Tone was not 
entirely unknown to the cantors. For example, Yanky Lemmer expressed excite- 
ment that we would be recording in the same studio where Amy Winehouse made 
her Grammy-winning 2006 album Back to Black. 

On the first day of the session, I arrived early with Tatianna McCabe, the vid- 
eographer I had engaged to document part of the recording session. Gabe Roth 
and an assistant were in the control room setting up. I walked into the live room 
where a Hammond organ and an upright piano were set up in a corner opposite 
each other so that a performer could easily switch from one instrument to the 
other between songs. The piano looked terrible. Many of the keys were chipped, 
missing their ivory casing, but it played well and sounded beautiful. The state of 
the piano was typical of the space. The studio possesses a perhaps intentionally 
dingy grandeur—it is unarguably shabby in its décor and has many pieces of partly 
broken music gear lying around. 

David Reich arrived first, followed shortly after by Yanky Lemmer. Gabe Roth 
gave Reich a quick lesson on how to control the organ draw bars to achieve dif- 
ferent sounds. David had never played on an actual organ before, the synthesizer 
being the instrument he has extensive experience with. Yoel Kohn arrived, increas- 
ing the intensity and energy in the room with his anxious and, at moments, almost 
hysterical antics and seemingly uncontrollable impulse to make scandalizing com- 
ments. His repartee with Yanky Lemmer was jovial, bordering on manic. The three 
cantors were in high spirits, joking around. Yoel did a spot-on impersonation of 
David Roitman’s Yiddish-language records, mimicking Roitman’s pinched, overly 
precise vocal approach. 


FIGURE 12. David Reich, Yanky Lemmer and Yoel Kohn in front of Daptone Studios. Photo by 
Tatianna McCabe. 
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FIGURE 13. David Reich at the organ. Photo by Tatiana McCabe. 


We planned to begin with Yanky. In conversations preparatory to the session, 
I had expressed to Yanky that I wanted him to follow his desires and impulses in 
choosing what he wanted to sing. For his first piece, he decided to record Zawel 
Kwartin’s “Ribono Shel Olam,” an eight-minute-long record that is intensely chal- 
lenging, both in its technical and its emotional qualities. Choosing this piece was 
indicative of the seriousness with which Yanky was approaching the project, but it 
made warming up vocally very challenging and created the sense that recording it 
would be a difficult task rather than one that would foster a sense of pleasure and 
satisfaction in the experience. Yanky sang beautifully but got caught on difficult 
passages. Yoel kept running into the live room from the control room to discuss 
complex ornamentation patterns. In the control room, Yoel sat in intense concen- 
tration listening, frequently singing along and noting whenever Yanky’s perfor- 
mance departed from Kwartin’s original. 

After working through the piece painstakingly for several hours, Yanky was 
in need of a break. Yoel went in to record; however, like Yanky, he had chosen an 
incredibly challenging piece, Gershon Sirota's “Hashem Malach; a piece that has 
been recorded by many cantors over the years, perhaps most famously in a stand- 
out performance by Moshe Koussevitzky. Yanky and David worked out a beautiful 
trio vocal arrangement for the middle section of the piece. Yoel took a variety 
of approaches to recording, including singing the piece one section at a time. 
Even with this detailed and methodical process, he was not able to finish a take 


FIGURE 14. Yanky Lemmer. Photo by Tatiana McCabe. 
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FIGURE 15. David Reich and Yanky Lemmer. Photo by Tatiana McCabe. 


he felt satisfied with. Both Yanky and Yoel are keenly aware of the possibilities 
for hyper-perfectionism granted by digital recording technologies that allow 
micro-editing of performances and a variety of forms of enhancements that 
smooth out “flaws.” They chafed at the absence of these tools. At the same time, 
Yanky was excited by the beautiful sounds being achieved by the skillful use of 
recording methods. He seemed to be aware that his voice was being captured with 
a rich and detailed timbre that was unlike what he had experienced working in 
other studios. 

When Shimmy Miller first walked into the studio, he looked in amazement at 
the reel-to-reel 24 track tape machine. He said, “I saw something like this when I 
was a child.” Shimmy is no stranger to recording studios, being the son of a cantor 
who has been making records throughout his life and having done a fair amount 
of recording of his own as soloist and choir leader. 

The idea of not being able to micro-edit performances quickly and seam- 
lessly during the session was an annoyance and challenge for the cantors. My 
intention in planning the recording session was that the demands of “live” 
performance would lead the singers to achieve a heightened sensitivity and 
would elicit committed performances. The idea that some degree of human 
imperfection would also be documented did not strike me as oppositional to the 
powerful impact of the cantors’ voices that I had heard and been moved by on 
numerous occasions. 
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Digital recording platforms have the power to create stylized representations 
of sound that can effectively manipulate audio signals to produce a sense of sonic 
smoothness. Digital editing tends to be used to erase a variety of human noises, 
intentionally blurring into the background “mistakes,” including a variety of arte- 
facts of vocal anatomy. This editorial function plays a powerful part in the experi- 
ence of contemporary music-making and has influenced perceptions of what a 
professional recording should sound like. Not having access to the digital record- 
ing toolkit was perceived as problematic by the cantors. The perceived technical 
challenge of the analog recording environment was a source of ongoing tension 
during the sessions. The cantors blamed the analog gear for a variety of prob- 
lems, ranging from reasonable qualms about the difficulty of editing takes, to more 
questionable claims, such as blaming beginning a take before the record button 
had been hit on the tape machine. 

Working together with the cantors in the studio, I found that they had their 
own concept of how they would like to record and a strong grasp of the technical 
process of recording and recording technologies. The key conflicts that emerged 
during the session focused on questions about digital versus analog recording tech- 
nologies, as well as the aesthetic problems of documenting “live” performances, in 
opposition to sculpting a stylized representation of vocal performances that would 
be smooth and “flawless.” While the cantors spend much of their musical lives 
listening to old records that are characterized by the mid-range distortion and 
surface noise of shellac discs and that mostly document unedited performances, 
perhaps unsurprisingly, their concept of how records should be made is influ- 
enced by the mainstream music in the Hasidic community and more broadly in 
American pop music. 

To the extent that the cantors had experiences of recording, they had worked 
in digital studios where pop-style record producers make music using computer 
programs that facilitate a cut-and-paste approach to recording. The distinctive 
creative approach facilitated by computer audio software enables engineers to 
edit performances to achieve a performance that minimizes human error. The 
“mistake-free” aesthetic that is attainable using a digital recording platform 
extends to the use of effects that smooth out dynamics and timbre. In record- 
ing the human voice, pop records typically cut out the sound of breathing and 
many of the vocal mannerisms that draw attention to the embodied presence of 
the singer. 

This digital approach is radically different from the kind of recording that we 
were set up to do at Dap Tone studio. At the recording session, we recorded live to 
analog tape, not to a computer program. While editing is not by any means impos- 
sible with tape, it is an unwieldy process that cannot be achieved instantly with a 
few clicks of a button. The cantors did not want to eliminate the distinctively can- 
torial timbres and vocal effects that might read as “noise” to the ears of pop music 
listeners, but they did want to be able to have greater control over fine details of 
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performance. They wanted, quite reasonably, to be able to break up phrases and 
to redo elements of their singing where they felt they had not performed accord- 
ing to their highest standards. This kind of “punching in” was basically impos- 
sible because of the setup in the room where all the instruments were bleeding 
into each other’s microphones, reducing the ability to isolate and manipulate indi- 
vidual channels of sound. While I was focused on the particular strengths of the 
recording aesthetic in the studio and saw this setup as ideal for creating a beautiful 
document of their work, the cantors had doubts, especially about my goal of docu- 
menting complete performances. 

The cantors were disturbed by the fact that their recorded performances would 
be flawed—that is, from the stylized perspective of a recorded music aesthetic. My 
concept for how to capture their khazones revolved around documenting a per- 
formance that a cantor would give, working through a piece of music from start to 
finish. The cantors understood the value of this approach but generally disagreed 
with the idea of prioritizing the integrity of a performance over the perfection of 
the vocal quality being documented. Push and pull over this was a constant issue 
throughout the recording session and led to the cantors expressing disappoint- 
ment with the experience. 

While I am not concerned with answering the question of who was “correct” 
from an aesthetic perspective, the issues around representation and defining 
meaning in the presentation of the work of the cantors present theoretical prob- 
lems with real ethical resonances. The ethics of control over the public image of 
Hasidic cantors is a troubling topic for me that brought out self-doubt about the 
meaning of my role in presenting the work. As scholar and curator, what I do, 
indeed what I think, has the potential to misrepresent or, worse, do damage to the 
integrity of the artists and their lifes work. 

The full story of cantorial revival requires the cantor’s authorization in order 
to be fully articulated. While I have endeavored to act from a place of curiosity 
and deep respect for the artists, my own aesthetic impulses are always a force in 
the way I write about the cantors and even more so in the recording process. I am 
hopeful that the cantors will have the opportunity to produce their own records 
in the future. At moments during our days in the studio, I imagined that the rea- 
son the cantors desired a digital recording platform was to cover for the idiosyn- 
crasy and antinormative qualities of their musical pursuits. The cantors seemed 
to express the desire that the representation of their work would be ameliorated 
into a smooth, flawless sound, akin to the norms of Orthodox pop music. Such 
a representation, while offering fidelity to the desires they expressed during the 
session, would create a picture that would blur out some of the noisy human- 
ness, conflict, and sonic otherness that are characteristic of their musical lives. 
It is possible that I value this “noise” quality of their work more than the artists 
themselves do. 
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“TIHER RABI YISHMAEL,” ANTISEMITISM, 
AND THE ABUSE OF THE HASIDIC MYSTIQUE 


At the end of the first day of recording, dissatisfied with what he had sung, Yanky 
asked to be given more time to work than had originally been scheduled for him. 
We ended up coming in early the next day, before the other artists, and he sang 
two more pieces, both drawn from the records of Zawel Kwartin. I accompanied 
him on organ, in a quiet session, free from the raucous energy of the previous 
day. These two pieces satisfied him to a greater extent than what he sang the 
first day. 

On a break after completing a take of Zawel Kwartin’s “Tiher Rabi Yishmael,” 
Yanky and Gabe Roth had an extended conversation. Yanky explained the text 
of “Tiher Rabi Yishmael, a liturgical prose poem that recounts the persecu- 
tion and martyrdom of first-century CE rabbis at the hands of the Romans. The 
text is part of a longer memorial prayer titled Eilo ezkero, which is recited on 
Yom Kippur and includes gruesome depictions of violence. Yanky spoke about 
the resonance of the prayer with Holocaust memorial, and with ongoing issues 
of antisemitism. 

Yanky told an anecdote about singing at a Holocaust memorial in Poland and 
how he felt that his image as a Hasidic man was being used to forward a narra- 
tive about Polish heroism during World War II. Ironically, Holocaust memorials 
have been abused as part of a whitewashing campaign by the right-wing govern- 
ment seeking to present an image of Polish victimization, resistance, and national 
greatness, obscuring and erasing the role Poles had played as perpetrators of anti- 
Jewish violence. He felt that his presence had been used propagandistically to pres- 
ent the government as tolerant by manipulating his visual identity to erase the 
taint of antisemitism. 

Concern about the misuse of his image is a recurring theme for Yanky. This is 
in part the result of the fact that he has become something of a star in Poland, per- 
forming primarily to a non-Jewish audience. Yanky has expressed the idea that his 
Polish fans see in him a vision of authenticity and the Polish past, before the Jew- 
ish community of the country was destroyed, and that at times he is employed to 
perform this past as a kind of reenactment in a theatrical form, perhaps calculated 
to assuage feelings of guilt Polish people may be troubled by. 

I perceived that Yanky’s perceptions of the misuse of the image of Hasidic Jews 
as signifiers of authenticity played a role in his criticisms of the organization of the 
recording session. Yanky has been involved in numerous productions of interna- 
tionally known prestigious cantors, usually outside the Hasidic community. He 
suggested that my selections of personnel and the exclusion of non-Hasidic can- 
tors were part of advancing a “narrative” rather than being motivated by purely 
aesthetic standards. 
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Yanky’s critique made sense. I took note of the fact that Yanky was alive to 
my decision-making process and was critical of it. I also noted that Yanky’s can- 
torial community was quite different from that of the other cantors who partici- 
pated in the project, having expanded through his career to encompass cantors 
from a variety of communities, including cantors from the liberal movements 
such as Cantor Azi Schwartz of the Park Avenue Synagogue in Manhattan, 
whom Yanky views as a friend and peer. While there is a “scene” of Hasidic 
cantors in Williamsburg and Borough Park who share commonalities in terms 
of their family backgrounds, education, and musical interests, this is not the 
only community that Yanky, or any of the cantors for that matter, belong to. It 
was I, the outsider, who had chosen to group these singers based on this facet of 
their identity. 

Yanky’s critique rang true to me; he was showing me the mirror of my gaze and 
revealing the ways in which my perception is reductionist and perhaps exoticizing. 
I chose to see him as a Hasidic Jew, categorizing him according to his visual iden- 
tity and thereby reifying the same form of gaze he and the other cantors face in 
their day-to-day lives in New York; this is how he and they are appraised in daily 
life by outsiders to his community such as passersby on the street or people on the 
subway. I foregrounded this identity above other aspects of his public persona, 
such as his professional identity as a pulpit cantor, an aspect of his life that aligns 
with the contemporary American cantorate outside Orthodoxy; or simply as a 
musician—for example, through the lens of his work as a vocal soloist in philhar- 
monic orchestral concerts. Instead, I chose to identify him through the markers of 
his visible identity. 

With the “Hasidic cantorial revivalist” lens that I lean on in this project, 
my intention was to foreground Yanky’s self-proclaimed most keenly held pas- 
sion: khazones. As Yanky himself has noted, the professional communities that 
he moves in, especially the synagogue, inhibit this passion and frustrate some 
of his musical ambitions. My research has been trained on the genre Yanky 
foregrounded in his self-presentation as an artist. I sought to learn what early 
twentieth-century cantors and cantorial music meant to him and the possibilities 
he finds in the music for self-expression and the creation of a musical life. My goal 
with making a record was to create space for him to do whatever he wants musi- 
cally. I thought my plan could in some way work in opposition to those aspects of 
his musical life that have inhibited him from holding agency as an artist. Yanky 
was aware of this goal. 


Ihave a list of maybe five, ten khazones pieces that literally almost every time I hear 
them, I just get chills. They do it for me. And these are those pieces and I never 
really felt ready to record. I still dort feel ready. But I figured I'll give it a shot. 
Because you're the first producer, so to speak, that told me, just feel what you connect 
to most. Just sing that. (Yanky Lemmer, January 14, 2019) 
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And yet even in the context of this recording session, which was designed to inte- 
grate artists in the production process, Yanky seemed to feel that the “narrative” 
or stereotype around his identity played a role in the creative decision making. 
By foregrounding his connection to Hasidic Jews, I foreshortened and limited 
other potential formations of identity. As Yanky is well aware, his visual identity 
works heavy-handedly to create stories in the heads of other people. These sto- 
ries, in turn, are at times used as the basis for constructing musical or cultural 
narratives that he is expected to fulfill, usually in the context of concerts for non- 
Hasidic people. 

As philosopher Linda Alcoff notes in her defense of the value of identity as an 
analytic tool for describing human experience, “Where the salience of identity 
is affirmed, it is sometimes all too easy to then concretize identity’s impact, to 
assume clear boundaries, and to decontextualize and dehistoricize identity forma- 
tions”! While Yanky is proudly unapologetic for his Hasidic identity, he is aware 
of the problems of perception and the ways in which he is liable to be reduced 
to stereotype. 

Yanky affirms the importance of his identity and enculturation in giving him 
tools he needed to approach the cantorial tradition, and audible traces of Hasidic 
upbringing in his music are part of his appeal to certain audiences. Yet his music 
also makes problems for him with conservative members of his birth community, 
which rejects khazones as representative of a different, putatively less “religious” 
version of Jewishness. At the same time, outsiders to the community are all too 
happy to collapse Hasidic identity into a public role as a “traditional musician,’ 
disregarding the particularities of Yanky’s community. In all these narratives, the 
intense discipline and the personal sacrifices involved in cultivating his craft as a 
cantor and artist are blurred and disregarded. 


“HALLELUYAH”: CONFLICT, RESOLUTION 
AND LEONARD COHEN 


After a quiet morning and early afternoon spent with Yanky on the second day 
of the session, more and more cantors started to arrive. First to appear was Yossi 
Pomerantz, a cantor with an international biography. He was born into the Israeli 
Hasidic community and had experience as a choir singer starting in childhood. 
Yossi worked for some time as a cantor in Montreal and had recently moved to 
Brooklyn. I met him at a kumsitz party in Brooklyn and had been startled by his 
unusually powerful, loud, and expressive voice, which Yoel Kohn had described 
succinctly with the words, “He is God.” Pomerantz had suggested that he was in 
poor voice and expressed nervousness about recording, and yet his performance 
was extremely strong. Pomerantz recorded “V’al Yedai” by Sholom Katz, a can- 
tor who survived the Holocaust and whose recordings were popular in the years 
immediately after World War II. 
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FIGURE 16. David Reich and Yossi Pomerantz in the control room. Photo by Tatiana McCabe. 


As Yossi was recording, we were joined by Yoel Pollack and Shimmy Miller. 
Yoel Pollack is a first cousin of Yoel Kohn, on his mother’s side, and unlike his 
cousin, he has retained his powerful ties to the Satmar community. While most of 
the other cantors involved in this project have worked in synagogues and perfor- 
mance venues outside the Hasidic world, Yoel Pollack expressed satisfaction with 
the music-making opportunities he is able to put together within the community. 
When I asked if he has worked in Modern Orthodox synagogues or only works 
in Satmar synagogues and community events, he pointedly rejoined, “What do 
you mean, ‘only’?” Yoel Pollack serves as a High Holiday prayer leader and also 
composes his own pieces, which are sometimes premiered at communal events 
presided over by the Satmar rebbe. While he shares with his cousin and the other 
cantors a passionate interest in golden age khazones, his aesthetic pursuits have 
not led to the kind of crossing of boundaries of identity that typify the cohort of 
Hasidic revivalist cantors. 

Yoel Pollack’s presence seemed to delight his cousin Yoel Kohn, and to excite a 
nervous tension as well. The two men sat with their arms around each other, chat- 
ting loudly, joking, and at one point bursting into intense argument. Yoel Kohn at 
times displays a habit of making provocative comments—sometimes aggressively 
directed at whomever he happens to be in the room with—which are often char- 
acterized by humorous antisanctimony. As someone who has rejected a religiously 
fundamentalist approach to life, he is given to making comments that mock 
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FIGURE 17. Yoel Kohn. Photo by Tatiana McCabe. 


religious beliefs and ritual acts, often hinging his barbed comments on the puta- 
tive irrationality of religiously prescribed behaviors, travestying sacred texts and 
the concept of the divine origin of ritual. These areas make up the basis of the 
lifestyle of the other participants in the recording session, and I was therefore 
concerned with how his behavior would impact the others. However, Yoel Kohn 
was a known quantity to the other cantors present; the cantorial community is 
fairly small and the singers mostly already knew each other from musical or social 
events. For the most part they seemed to be willing to countenance his comments 
without shock, even laughing at him and his scandalous speechifying. 

After Yossi Pomerantz finished his first piece, with everyone present packed 
into the control room to listen back to his performance, a serious argument 
erupted. Yoel Pollack and Yoel Kohn had been engaging in banter, at first argu- 
ing about music. Yoel Kohn expressed the controversial opinion that the revered 
cantor Samuel Malavsky’s style of khazones is “boring.” He clarified his opin- 
ion, expressing that while he loved the heartfelt qualities of his parlando style of 
prayer recitation, sometimes referred to in cantorial discourse as zogn (Yiddish, 
speaking), he thought that these expressive vocal mannerisms were mismatched 
with a simplistic approach to composition. This playfully contentious conversa- 
tion about music had somehow gotten out of control, descending into a debate 
about the validity of obeying the tenets of Orthodox Jewish life. The ensuing argu- 
ment, fueled by Yoel Kohn making provocative statements, spilled over into open 
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conflict. Yoel Pollack never raised his voice and remained outwardly calm in the 
face of Yoel Kohn’s crescendo of hurried, agitated speech. His cousins outward 
tranquility seemed to fluster Kohn and to increase the intensity of his emotions. 
Raw feelings were expressed. Kohn leapt up from the couch and started yelling, 
Yiddish interspersed with curses in English. I tried to smooth over the conflict 
and calm Kohn down, to minimal effect. Yoel Kohn later explained to me that his 
outburst came in response to comments both his cousin Yoel Pollack and David 
Reich had been making that he felt were intended to belittle and demean his deci- 
sion to leave Hasidic life. Their remarks brought to the surface some of the painful 
ongoing tension that troubles his relationship with his family and old community. 

My goal to keep the session running smoothly was interrupted. With some 
effort I got all the singers back into the live room to begin working on the next 
piece scheduled. Shimmy Miller was supposed to be accompanied by the whole 
group singing as a chorus. Yoel Kohn continued to yell at his cousin, and the 
whole room was discordant with everyone speaking at once, the group overex- 
cited by the fracas. David Reich, an unusually level-headed and calm person, 
came up to Yoel Kohn and said, “It’s not about who’s right or wrong in the argu- 
ment. You are using bully tactics to win and it’s not fair” This comment seemed 
to have some impact. 

Then David sat down at the piano and started playing Leonard Cohen's “Halle- 
lujah” All the cantors, including Yoel Kohn, stopped talking or yelling, and began 
to sing. They all knew the song, and not just the chorus; they sang through mul- 
tiple verses. David had found a way to tame the anxious roving energy that had 
been unleashed by the family drama. 

Listening to the eruption of tension between the two Yoels, I imagined that 
their family argument also managed to invoke old controversies around the nature 
of khazones, with Yoel Kohn embodying the accusations made by critics that can- 
tors and their music are in some ways at odds with traditional Jewish ideals of 
piety and adherence to communal norms and forms of sociability. The scandal of 
the disconnect between Yoel Kohn’s powerful performance of prayer music and 
his unapologetic condemnation of the religious context the music emerges from is 
confusing, potentially upsetting. It occurred to me that perhaps the other cantors 
see in him a dangerous reflection of how they are perceived by some conserva- 
tive elements in their community. Words were inadequate to cover the breach in 
the norms of behavior that was brought into the open by the two cousins’ fight; 
instead, it seemed to me, music was needed to bring the group back into some- 
thing resembling cohesion. 

The music that achieved this repair was not a piece of khazones, the 
shared musical passion of the group of men and the reason for the gathering, 
but rather a piece of music with a bicultural identity. “Hallelujah” is the cre- 
ation of a recognizably Jewish figure, and yet stylistically it is connected to 
secular popular music, or even Protestant church hymns, not to the Jewish 
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FIGURE 18. Yoel Kohn, Yoel Pollack, Shimmy Miller, and Zevi Steiger. Photo by 
Tatiana McCabe. 


musical styles these singers are associated with. Yet the Leonard Cohen song 
was acceptable, perhaps even uniquely fitting in that moment to achieve a 
modicum of shared communal feeling of purpose that was necessary in order 
for the session to proceed. Perhaps the song was fitting because of its broad 
approach to the concept of the sacred in music that embraces worlds of feeling 
deriving both from art, here conceived as a secular branch of knowledge, and 
religious life. 

This ecumenical approach was appropriate in the context of the recording ses- 
sion because of Yoel Kohn’s critiques of Orthodoxy. His stance in opposition to 
his birth community rendered him an outsider, even while his knowledge and 
feeling for religious music was acknowledged by all present. Singing “Hallelu- 
jah” reconfigured the category of “religious feeling” as something that could fit 
into the space of the non-Hasidic world that Yoel Kohn had entered. And at the 
same time, the song was welcome in an intimate Jewish space that was recog- 
nizable to this group of Hasidic men. The “Jewishness” of the song was achieved 
through the identity of its composer, the lyrics that contain recognizable refer- 
ences to images and themes from the Bible, and perhaps some other quality that 
is harder to articulate. The cantors were laughing while they sang, acknowledging 
the contrivance of the device of foisting a “kumbayah” sing-along moment on the 
group to quell an experience of disunity and eruption of long-simmering tensions. 
Even while the cantors were too sharp to accept the clumsiness of the musically 


FIGURE 19. Yoel Kohn, Shimmy Miller, and Yossi Pomerantz. Photo by Tatiana McCabe. 
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brokered reconciliation, the tensions in the room were nevertheless calmed to a 
point where we could continue. 

Finally, we got to work on Shimmy’s piece, a performance of the Yehi Rotzon 
prayer for the blessing of the new month. As I discussed in interlude B, this prayer 
is the center piece of Shimmy’s father Benzion Millers monthly services held at 
Temple Beth El, a bastion of cantorial culture. Yehi Rotzon is a central part of the 
cantorial repertoire and exists in countless version with different melodies. Shim- 
my’s take on the piece was partly improvised but included a chorus that recurred 
twice in the song that the entire cast of cantors sang in a resounding burst of 
sound. The unmetered recitative sections were lent a special impact by the contrast 
with the charming waltz metered melody the group sang together in unison. His 
years of choir leading were put to good effect, and he quickly taught the group the 
melody and offered easy-to-follow directions to guide the tempo and the dynam- 
ics with his hands and even, partly, through his facial expressions. Shimmy was in 
excellent voice, easily accessing his upper register and executing beautiful and com- 
plex coloratura. The engineer Gabe Roth, a staunchly secular Jewish man, offered 
the opinion, “If it sounded like this in synagogue, I'd go every week” 


VULNERABILITY, CONTEMPORARY KHAZONES, 
AND CONTROL OF THE MEANS OF REPRESENTATION 


While the recording session included many moments of excitement and aesthetic 
success, the moments that were most characteristic of the endeavor involved frus- 
tration, especially for two of the lead artists in the project, Yanky Lemmer and 
Yoel Kohn. For these singers, the high standards of vocal quality and precision 
in execution of the ornamentation patterns associated with each piece in their 
repertoire set a bar for performance that they did not feel they had achieved. This 
frustration created tensions and led to a perception that the technical parameters 
of the recording were at fault and were stymying the achievement of their desired 
musical concept. 

On the third day of the session, Yoel Kohn’s desire for performance excellence 
effectively derailed the session. He spent many hours working on single pieces and 
cajoled me into giving him more time than had been scheduled. He tried breaking 
up a piece in sections, working complex passages one at a time. He sang sections 
of pieces over and over to try to achieve a completely accurate and fluid line in 
passages that contained high notes or particularly important coloraturas. In the 
process, Kohn wore himself out before achieving the sound he wanted. The fact 
that the organ and voice were being recorded in the same room and bled into each 
other's track on the multitrack tape recording system was extremely troubling to 
Kohn. He felt that he should be completely isolated so that he could sing his part 
over and over without having to rely on the ensemble performance with David 
Reich’s organ. 
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While Kohn’s reasonable critique of the recording process was troubling and, 
at times, caused distress for multiple members of the group, the intensity and seri- 
ousness of his approach were unmistakable and lent a certain heightened state to 
the undertaking; this had a potent effect. His high emotional register acted as a 
goad to the entire communal effort, pushing everyone to strain for their highest 
level of performance achievement. 

Kohn’s criticism of the studio and my production choices resonated for me 
as a challenge to some of my ideas about what constitutes a “correct” recording 
aesthetic. It also pushed me to reexamine how the cantors think about histori- 
cally informed performance. I was attracted to the idea of producing the album of 
Hasidic cantors, utilizing vintage recording technologies. My goal was to privilege 
documentation of “real” performances. I wanted to avoid the digital processing of 
much of contemporary recording studio work. My approach did not adequately 
take into consideration the multiple concepts about what constitutes a documen- 
tation of the real on record. 

Despite my intention to facilitate the documentation of a living musical expres- 
sion and my goal of giving agency to the artists, my idea of what the Hasidic canto- 
rial revival should sound like played a key role in shaping the project, outweighing 
the artists’ own musical goals. As the producer of this document of the Hasidic 
cantorial revivalist scene, my aesthetics and musical desires guided the choice of 
participants, the recording technology employed, and the scheduling and flow of 
the session. The initial decision to foreground the Hasidic identities of the per- 
formers, while growing organically out of the particularities of the music scene, 
was not a transparent choice simply reflecting reality. 

I chose these particular artists based on my assessment that they belong to a 
cohort of singers whose musical interests are in dialogue with the Jewish musical 
past in ways that challenge the norms of multiple contemporary musical commu- 
nities. Their work articulates a conception of prayer that imagines aesthetics as a 
key constitutive element. They privilege their personal artistic vision over the con- 
ventions of synagogue ritual, prioritizing a musical experience based in the work 
of gramophone-era cantors over the norms of contemporary Jewish American life. 

These basic assessments about what the work of these cantors means is not 
especially controversial among the cantors—it derives from information and 
opinions they have shared with me. But my intervention by writing about them, 
and especially by producing the album, has the effect of turning my opinions 
into fact. I have learned about these artists, about the vulnerability of their anti- 
normative artistic personalities working outside the bounds of convention. My 
perception of Hasidic cantorial revivalists as nonconformists has now been rei- 
fied in recorded media and in the public relations campaigns to support perfor- 
mances and the release of recordings. The album that resulted from these sessions, 
titled Golden Ages, was released in 2022, in collaboration with the Krakow Jewish 
Culture Festival. I produced a record release concert in Krakow featuring Yanky 


FIGURE 20. Yanky Lemmer, Jeremiah Lockwood, David Reich, and Yoel Kohn. Photo by 


Tatiana McCabe. 
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Lemmer, Yoel Kohn, and Shimmy Miller that played to a sold-out audience and 
was featured on Polish national television. Over the summer months, the Golden 
Ages album was featured on a segment on NPR's Morning Edition, further cement- 
ing my narrative about cantorial revival and Hasidic musical nonconformity as the 
“official” story of the cantors. While these successes are far from mainstream, they 
have furthered the reach of these artists beyond their usual orbit. The outcome of 
this collaboration is still in the middle of unfolding. The Golden Ages album is a 
continuation of the cantors’ struggle to attain agency and self-expression through 
music, not a magical answer to their urgent project of self-authoring and musical 
community building. 

In the three interlude sections of this book I have attempted to generate a pic- 
ture of the lives of the cantors in a manner that is more purely ethnographic and 
less filtered through my analysis and assessments. And yet at no single moment in 
this work is my intervention absent. This is especially true with regard to recording 
the album. The story of this collaboration has brought into focus the ambiguity of 
my place in the Hasidic cantorial scene and the multiple roles I play as academic, 
promoter, producer, as well as artistic collaborator and friend. These roles do not 
always sit easily with each other, but they are motivated by an impulse toward 
sharing in community with the cantors and offering them something in return 
for the transformation and inspiration their work has given me. It is my hope that 
somewhere in all this is a contribution to creating a future in which their outsider 
approach to the aesthetics of prayer will have a place to live. 


Conclusion 


Cantors and Their Ghosts 


Hasidic cantorial revivalists are representatives of a methodology of research and 
creative response that has erupted into new life in the past decades, spurred perhaps 
by the immediacy of access to digitized archival sources. Animating the archive 
through performance and imaginative forms of research offers a response to 
a sense of the unnaturalness of the disciplinary divide between performance and 
the academic study of expressive culture.’ The approach of the cantors, charac- 
terized by an embodied approach to sharing the fruits of archival research and 
leveraging historical artefacts as the basis for art practices, is shared in different 
forms across disciplines. Examples of this kind of research have arisen both in 
the academy and the creative arts, bearing a special appeal for performers and 
researchers working with the pre-Holocaust world of Ashkenazi musical culture. 
In this paradigm, research in the archive not only produces knowledge; it also cre- 
ates new ways of being in the world. 

For researchers engaged in creative styles of archival exploration, previously 
dormant texts, genres, and artistic voices that have been relegated to the immate- 
riality of ghosts are reanimated. Vivid absences are brought into presence as the 
material to actively construct identities and styles of living. Meaning, as encoun- 
tered through the artefacts the dead have left behind, is made in collaboration with 
the dead. These artefacts are chosen carefully, both for their historical significance 
and for their aesthetic qualities. The perception of value in archival sources is per- 
meable to other forms of fascination, such as erotic desire or perceptions of kin- 
ship that bind together researchers and their archival interlocuters. The objects of 
research are magnetic. They act on the bodies and consciousness of their behold- 
ers, enlivening multiple modalities of aesthetics and cultural literacy, sparking 
ambitions in the researcher to be seen by the world the way they see the archive. 
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My own work of research is similarly motivated by a magnetic pull of sym- 
pathy and excitement—I am looking at artists who are looking at the archive; in 
the process, my understanding of the archival sources has been transformed. The 
activating substance that has worked on me and moved me toward a new approach 
to engaging with the history and sounds of the cantorial golden age is the musi- 
cal talent and insights of the cantors I have been studying. With this project, I am 
writing against the idea that exploring the social contexts, histories and politi- 
cal meaning of music is in opposition to its pleasures and embodied experiences. 
Seeking to know the fullness of where the music has come from, looking closely 
at how it operates in the lives of musicians and their hearers—these are activities 
of scholarship that overlap with the experience that occurs in the act of listening. 

Music operates in the seams between the senses. It elides and makes light work 
of the signs and symbols of sedimented cultural meanings. It draws us into deeper 
communion with a realm of ideas because we are bidden to know through the 
imperatives of the senses. It invigorates our perception of lineages and histories. 
The act of listening for me while conducting this research project has opened up 
histories and sensitized me to problems of learning and cognition. 

Khazones is not valuable to young Hasidic singers because it is old, or because 
of its prestige, or because of an abstract sense of its historical significance. Con- 
versance with the music does not figure as a mark of conventional virtue in the 
eyes of their birth community, nor does it grant a clear path to fame or employ- 
ment. The music speaks to its impassioned lovers on its own terms, from a place 
of expressive power and ritual drama. Interpreting the meanings of the music is 
something the cantors must undertake on their own, without the scaffolding of 
institutions. The domain of the encounter with the past is located in old records 
and in the microcommunities that have gathered around them, in a world that is 
pointedly apart. The community of khazones revivalists and aficionados reenacts 
forms of fandom and embodied acts of appreciation of the music that were central 
to the success of the gramophone-era cantors. Hasidic cantorial revivalists today 
glean energy and direct their passions toward forms of sociality that were defined 
in a different time and cultural context and that resonate in a different but parallel 
form in the present. 

Old records document something that cantors in the past had to say about their 
worlds. They tell a story about persistence of memory, transformations occur- 
ring in the context of urban modernity, and conceptions of collectivity shaped by 
the experiences of economic and political marginalization and state violence. The 
sound of khazones is inscribed into old records—it is both a sound of prayer and 
yet something else entirely, given a second skin by its materiality as a technology 
and a media object. It is akin to the sound of urban modernity, its timbral qualities 
a close relative to the loudspeaker at a political rally or the urban soundscape of 
street cars and foot traffic. Cantorial gramophone records offer testimony to the 
work of Jewish artists in moments when they were heightened in their ability to 
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speak about their lives, communities, and histories. This sound of commentary on 
the public experiences and inner life of the Jewish community has retained some 
of its visceral, transgressive pull on the ears of those who know to listen. 

Hasidic cantorial revivalists are attuned to the sonic worlds of the music—their 
characteristic achievement is the transcription of the details of vocal production. 
Rejecting an approach to cantorial compositions as “pure” musical information or 
notation that can be detached from a historical performance style, Hasidic can- 
torial revivalists lean into techniques of embodied transcription. The genius of 
their style lies in the way the artists master anatomical details of vocal musculature 
and timbre control they have appropriated from mediated sources. These quali- 
ties evoke a physical presence, inviting the world of the gramophone-era cantors 
into the contemporary scene. Cantorial revival derives grit and substance from the 
physical strife of Jewish lives of the early twentieth century. 

Khazones references a Jewish polyglossia—it is a musical style that speaks mul- 
tiple languages, invoking the formal Hebrew liturgy, conceptions of the sublime 
that relate to European art music, the playfulness and flirtation with entertain- 
ment characteristic of mediated popular culture, socialist and collectivist political 
ideologies, and conceptions of the sacred referencing both the Hasidic milieu and 
the universalizing tendencies of Reform. The gramophone-era cantor’s skill lies 
in the ability to contain multiple worlds of Jewish sonic life within the musical 
voice of a single performer. Gramophone-era cantors famously were beloved by 
all strands of the Jewish collective—leftists and rabbis, men and women, Ortho- 
dox and secularists. Sounds of khazones were appropriated into Yiddish musicals, 
the symphonic works of elite Jewish classical composers, and vaudevillians, all of 
whom were seeking to capture the deep emotive associations of the genre and its 
ability to paint a picture of Jewish history and community. 

Khazones, as described in archival Yiddish press sources and as reimagined 
by present-day fans, was a performance genre both in the sense of it being a form 
of expressive culture and as a form of activity in the social world of Jews. Singing 
khazones had an immediate secondary life as a theatrical script that interpolated 
listeners as participants in the world of the music. Khazones acts on the bodies of 
its listeners, inducing embodied responses. Khazones is what film scholar Linda 
Williams might refer to as a “body genre,’ a form of art like the horror film or 
melodrama, which is meant to elicit specific physical responses such as shock, 
fear, or sorrow.’ One of the intended responses to the cantor’s voice is the shed- 
ding of tears.’ The cantorial vocal style offers the listener specific sonic cues to 
this scripted response through the repertoire of vocal noises imitative of sobbing 
or sighing. These sounds engender a mimetic response, gesturing toward prac- 
tices of introspection, memory, and emotional flooding the listeners are intended 
to experience. 

As Yiddishist and literary critic Zohar Weiman-Kelman notes, there is a par- 
ticular charge to opening one’s own body as a resonant space for the feeling worlds 
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of artists in the past to be rearticulated—there is a powerful eros in aesthetic com- 
munion across time.’ Reanimating texts or bodies of sounds from archival sources 
opens a variety of questions: Who are you when you allow the voice of a ghost to 
enter into you and speak? What comment or truth can you offer regarding the 
present moment if your voice is reinforced by the lineage of bodies that you are in 
numinous dialogue with? 

What becomes of a performance genre with its unique social script when it 
enters into a marginalized state and disappears into the archive, no longer act- 
ing on the bodies of listeners, no longer operational as a performative object 
that affects the mood and spirit of its audience? Does the unheard gramophone 
record lie in a mystically suspended state, like the spirits of the dead are sometimes 
described as doing, awaiting resurrection? Are old records like the Zohar in the 
centuries between the time of its depicted action in first-century Palestine and its 
publication to the world in fourteenth-century Spain—a kind of divine imma- 
nence awaiting comprehension and integration into the life of the community? 
What kind of sociality can be retrieved from a text that has gone underground, 
that is hidden either by intentional obfuscation or insensate neglect? 

According to Lurianic kabbalistic traditions, the performance of mitzvos 
(Hebrew, ritual law) can be accompanied by a second layer of meaning beyond the 
explicitly stated significance of the act. For example, the ritual act of putting on a 
talis (Hebrew, prayer shawl) can be accompanied by a slate of associative concepts 
relating to the secret meanings of the ritual, binding the body of the worshipper 
to a conception of the presence of the supernatural—these secondary meanings 
are thought to reflect the ways in which ritual acts in the divine realm, beyond the 
explicit meanings and contexts of the visible. These second layers of intentionality 
are referred to as kavonos (Hebrew, intention). 

In a folklorized form, the same term references a more generalized sense of 
heightened feeling in prayer or ritual. A cantor’s prayer leading is intended to initi- 
ate a state of kavono in the listener. The body of the listener performs its own inter- 
nal drama, prompted by the sound of the cantor. The dialogue between liturgical 
text, the emotional script initiated by cantorial performance, and the body of the 
listener recalls the scripted mystical intentions composed by kabbalists to focus 
the prayer experience. The sociality of cantorial prayer leading is dependent on a 
listener who will work with the musical materials that a cantor provides, unspool- 
ing the meaning of the musical performance, understanding it as a form of com- 
mentary on the liturgy, and transforming it into the material for a heightened state 
of embodied ritual experience. 

The cantor’s performance is manifold. The cantor performs by singing. Simul- 
taneously, the music proposes a script performed together by cantor and listener. 
The musical object, the sound of the cantor, initiates both the ritual and a theatri- 
cal presentation of the imagined Jewish folkloric past. Cantors are not only them- 
selves when they sing khazones—they sing with the voices of a cast of characters. 
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This was already the case for cantors of the gramophone era, when their work was 
concerned with the preservation of the memory of Jewish life in premodern cir- 
cumstances, as Kwartin, Vigoda, and other cantor/authors made explicit in their 
writings. Cantors sing as praying bodies resonating through and with their listen- 
ers. They are representatives of a Jewish collectivity. 

In the context of the rapid rise of anti-Jewish violence in the early twentieth 
century, the cantorial imperative toward ethnographic memorialization took on 
new urgency and new power as a means of representation. Their work of cultural 
preservation no longer referenced an existing form of Jewish life in the small 
towns of the Pale of Settlement. It now took on a singular reality as the only means 
of accessing an imagined authenticity of Jewish life that no longer existed. It is 
easy to see how this image of a singular cultural memory of Jewish prayer that 
cantors were thought to have access to could be leveraged as the basis for the 
establishment of a professional class of synagogue professionals in the aftermath of 
the Holocaust. 

Rather than continuing the work of khazones as an art performance genre, the 
role of the professional cantor changed, taking on a new set of meanings as a com- 
munal functionary in the post-World War II American synagogue. The cantorial 
gramophone stars were rapidly rendered obsolete by new conceptions of Jewish 
American liturgical aesthetics perpetuated by synagogues and educational institu- 
tions, but they did not disappear entirely. Their work was preserved on reissued 
albums marketed mostly to elder Jews; these served as useful totems of liturgical 
authenticity to be occasionally referenced by the newly established American pro- 
fessionalized cantorate. But their presence as a musical force shifted away from 
their previous status as a mass media phenomenon; this change has usually been 
interpreted as a decline. Questions about the reality of the lachrymose narrative of 
Jewish culture aside, the communal function and the stylistic elements of Jewish 
liturgical music underwent a profound shift, both in the liberal movements and in 
the Orthodox world. 

The Hasidic cantorial revivalists of the current generation gesture toward an 
absence in the texture of Jewish musical culture. Their focus on reenactment of 
compositions, vocal techniques, and timbral specifics of gramophone-era cantors 
creates a living image of something that is popularly conceived of as lost. They 
offer a recreation of an artifact from the past, an aspect of Jewish heritage as pro- 
duced by cantors of the early twentieth century who were themselves grappling 
with how to represent the Jewish collective in a time of radical political instability 
and social change. But what are Hasidic cantorial revivalists really creating with 
this work of genre revival? 

As Yoel Kohn and Shimmy Miller hastened to tell me, Hasidic cantorial revival- 
ists are speaking a language that is no longer broadly comprehended, or at least 
no longer holds pride of place as a form of communication in the context of rit- 
ual exchange. The project of Hasidic cantorial revivalists, focused on embodying 
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the techniques and mastering the repertoires of the golden age, can be read as an 
exercise in self-deception. In this view, their effort to achieve mastery of virtuosic 
skills functions only as a memento mori of absences inscribed by the Holocaust, 
as well as the cultural losses associated with assimilation and Zionism but that 
offers no breach to these losses. Their music only further accentuates the extent 
to which Jewish bodies have lost their facility with culturally specific uses of the 
sense of hearing. 

Or their work can be understood in a different light. The purported futility of 
their work can instead be seen as a refusal to accept the parameters of their hier- 
archically bounded world. Singing khazones pushes at the political organization 
of music, the “regime of listening,” which Hasidic cantorial revivalists encounter 
in their multiple social worlds of Jewishness, masculinity, and music. In this line 
of reasoning, singing khazones stands as a utopian gesture that directs listeners 
to a model of sacred experience and a style of communication that is obscured in 
the present moment but that can, perhaps, be reanimated through the medium 
of performance. Khazones, performed as a staged art form, provides a scaffolded 
structure, a cultural pedagogy of Jewish sacred listening. 

According to this logic, Hasidic cantorial revivalists have developed skills 
toward the goal of focusing their hearers on a spiritual music practice associated 
with transport and transcendence, presented through the familiar behavioral 
modality of consumption of the arts. This methodology of performance, in which 
the sacred is recreated for the stage or the internet, radically democratizes access 
and allows for the formation of communities that defy the borders of contem- 
porary Jewish life. The performance model offered by the old stars of khazones 
reawakens the possibilities of mass consumption of the sacred that were charac- 
teristic of the gramophone era. 

Deep listening to khazones crossed boundaries of community in an era when “It 
would seem now that Yossele Rosenblatt takes the place of Karl Marx” in the affec- 
tions of radical Jews, and cantorial modernist Leib Glantz vituperated that kha- 
zones “has its greatest enemies amongst the ranks of assimilationists, among the 
ranks of the upper bourgeoisie.” Khazones activated the crossing of boundaries— 
between religious Orthodoxy and radical political engagements, and between 
images of tradition and engagement with modernity. 

These areas of slippage between seemingly irreparable breaks in the Jewish 
collective have a heightened significance in an era when questions about the for- 
mation of identity are of keenly felt significance for Jews of many communal affili- 
ations. The question of what a Jew is and what commitments he or she must hold 
resonate on multiple sides of the cultural chasm between separatist Orthodoxy, the 
Jewish “mainstream, and leftist radicalism. 

Trying to answer, what is a Jew? is a near relative to another perennial question, 
what does a Jew sound like? The process of delving in the archive to reanimate Jew- 
ish texts, sounds, and lifeways has found adherents among individuals drawn from 
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a broad range of identities and backgrounds. Animators of the archive drawn from 
divergent identity formations are perhaps motivated by similar urges to decon- 
struct hierarchies of access to knowledge, to deepen the aesthetics of Jewish life, 
and to sensitize the community to its internal diversity. 

Hasidic cantorial revivalists have located a power in old records of khazones, 
but what purpose they can put this power to is yet to be seen. Possibilities inhere in 
the fact of their self-cultivation and skill. The changes they have wrought in them- 
selves, in the powers of their own bodies, indicate an ambition to make changes 
in the world as they have found it. Singing khazones is a method to achieve some 
kind of social magic, to create a glue that will hold together individuals of various 
backgrounds in a collective. Being a singer of khazones implies a specific form of 
personhood, but what this identity consists of is attenuated differently in each 
of the social spheres that I have discussed in this book. The deep listener alone 
with old records or in the company of aficionados is a different person than the 
student of professional nusakh, or the pulpit cantor, or the stage performer. In each 
of these social settings of music-making, the history of khazones as the sound of 
a Jewish radicalism and a key to nonconformist identity building is operational. 
Khazones is a sound that presents the internal diversity and contradictions of Jew- 
ish life, both vertically in the strata of the different communities that live today, 
and horizontally across the axis of history. 

By performing khazones, Hasidic cantorial revivalists are manifesting a fan- 
tasy about the creation of a meeting place where the polyphony of Jewish experi- 
ence can resound. In the act of performance, histories of difference and points of 
commonality across communal boundaries are activated. Experimentation with 
the creation of a new listening community is brought into focus by a sound, by 
a stance of passionate and heightened dramatic performance of sacred text, and 
by an indelible aesthetic rooted in an imagined ethnography of Jewish expres- 
sive forms. The ambition to unite multiple historical moments of Jewishness and 
multiple conflicting forms of contemporary identity is inherently unstable and is 
liable to be censured and chastised from a variety of viewpoints. Yet the power the 
music grants its adherents in their performances is undeniable and uncontainable, 
at least at moments. 

How this rupture of the bounds of contemporary norms of Jewish comportment 
will play out is painfully ambiguous and tethered to technology—the internet is 
the primary ground for the expression of khazones performance today. Like the 
gramophone at the turn of the twentieth century, the internet is often construed by 
conservative voices as a site of immorality or degradation. Yet it is in the realm of 
media, once again, that the unique qualities of khazones as a sacred listening expe- 
rience has the potential to change the world. Cantorial revivalists gesture toward 
an absence, but at the same time their work creates possibilities. Whether their 
work is an act of delusion or prophecy is not, for the moment, important; what can 
be seen and known is that the singers have made transformations in themselves. 
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The formation of new styles of personhood through the animation of the 
archive is real and will continue to unfold with unknown and perhaps unexpected 
outcomes for the multiple communities where the singers work, pressing them 
against the limits of history and community. What a community built around 
a radical aesthetic of prayer as performance would look like is a striking and 
provocative question. Such a community would be guided by the prophecy/ 
delusion of artists driving them to some new and unknowable style of experience. 
This chapter of the story of the Hasidic cantorial revival scene is yet to be written 
and may never come to pass, but the work of the singers featured in this book 
opens up onto just such a vista of fantasy. In that unknown future, history and 
the needs of the present moment are locked in a tight dialogue, given voice by the 
passions of artists. 
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bal tefile 


chazzonut haregesh 


davenen 
davening 


eilo ezkero 


el maleh rachamim 


farbrengen 


fray 


freygish 


gesise 


goyim 


GLOSSARY 


Hebrew and Yiddish, prayer leader, pl. bal tefiles. 


Hebrew, feelingful cantorial music; a term found in the writings 
of cantors to contrast florid and improvisatory cantorial chant 
with the more “rational” choral cantorial style; this idiosyncratic 
spelling, with its Modern Hebrew phonology, is used in Samuel 
Vigoda’s Legendary Voices. 


Yiddish, chanting prayer texts. 
Yinglish, cantorial prayer leading, used both as a verb and noun. 


Hebrew, these I will remember; the title of a memorial prayer 
recited on Yom Kipur. 


Hebrew, God full of mercy; a memorial prayer recited by cantors. 


Yiddish, social gathering; typically, of a devotional nature, 
featuring religious teachings and/or group singing of 
paraliturgical songs. 


Yiddish, free; used in the contemporary Hasidic community to 
refer to someone who is not religious, especially a Hasidic person 
who has left the community. 


Yiddish, a variant on the musical term Phrygian; used to 
describe the major-sounding pitch group with a characteristic 
augmented 2nd interval that is used in many Jewish melodies. 


Aramaic, dying gasp. 


Hebrew and Yiddish, nation; used to refer to non-Jewish people, 
often with a pejorative overtone. 
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goyish 
gust 


halacha 
haredi 


hazzanut 


hefker 


hefker khazones 


kadish 
khasidishe velt 


khazente 


khazn 
khazones 
khidush 
krekhts 


kumzits 


kvetsh 


litvish 


mamish 
mariv 
meshoyrer 


minyan 


mitre 


Yiddish, non-Jewish. 


Yiddish, mode; used in early cantorial discourse to discuss the 
melodic systems of Jewish prayer. 


Hebrew, religious law. 


Hebrew, orthodox; a term used in Israel to connote separatist 
Orthodox Jewish communities. 


Hebrew, cantorial music; this is the same word as the Yiddish 
khazones, used more frequently by Hasidic cantors, but pro- 
nounced with the Modern Hebrew (i.e., Israeli) phonological 
system as opposed to the Ashkenazi liturgical Hebrew phonol- 
ogy employed by Hasidim and other Jews of Ashkenazi heritage, 
especially in present-day American Orthodox settings. 


Hebrew, a term found in the Talmud to refer to property that has 
been abandoned. 


Yiddish, wanton cantorial music; used to denote cantorial music 
that has been cheapened or commercialized, especially in the 
writings of Elias Zaludkovski. 


Hebrew, the mourner’s prayer. 
Yiddish, the Hasidic world; i.e., the Hasidic community. 


Yiddish, the wife of a cantor; the term was used to refer to 
women performers of cantorial music, starting by the 1910s. 


Hebrew and Yiddish, cantor, pl. khazonim. 
Hebrew and Yiddish, cantorial music. 
Hebrew and Yiddish, an innovation. 


Yiddish, sob; used to refer to vocal techniques in cantorial 
performance that are imitative of the sounds of crying. 


Yiddish, music-making party; derived from the words for come sit. 


Yiddish, whine; used to refer to a vocal technique in cantorial 
performance that can be described as an ornament or a stylized 
vocal break that imitates the sound of crying. 


Yiddish, Lithuanian; a term to described non-Hasidic separatist 
Orthodox Jews; the terms conveys the centrality of traditional 
Jewish textual learning to the religious community by referring 
to the institutions of learning in North Eastern Europe. 


Hebrew and Yiddish, an intensifier. 
Hebrew, the evening prayer service. 
Yiddish, cantorial choir singer; pl. meshoyrerim. 


Hebrew, the required minimum of ten (men in the Orthodox 
rite) needed to conduct a prayer service. 


a ceremonial cantorial hat, often with an angled peak, derived 
from Lutheran priestly vestments. 


nigun 


nusakh ashkenaz 


nusakh hatefilah 


nusakh sefard 


omud 


rebbe 


rebbes tish 


rebishe layt 


recitative 


ribono shel olam 


rosh khodesh bentshn 
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Hebrew and Yiddish, melody; pl. nigunim; in the Hasidic 
context nigun is used to describe a genre of devotional melodies, 
frequently sung without words. 


Hebrew, German version; used to refer to the “standard” prayer 
text of European Jews, which was mostly fixed by the seventeenth 
century. 


Hebrew, manner of prayer; used to refer to the professional 
musical knowledge of cantors of the different musical forms 
used for the various elements of the Jewish liturgical cycle; often 
shortened to nusakh. 


Hebrew, Sephardic version; used to describe the variant of the 
prayer book adopted by Hasidic Jews in the eighteenth century, 
influenced by the kabbalistic rabbis of Safed, in Palestine. In 

a confusing terminological palimpsest, although the Hasidic 
liturgy is called sefard, in reference to Sephardic Kabbalists, 
this liturgical variant is distinct from the version of the prayer 
book that is used by Sephardic Jews (i.e., the Jews with roots 
in the Iberian peninsula, exiled during the Inquisition in the 
fifteenth century, and later taking up residence across the 
Mediterranean world and in other international diasporic 
locations). 


Hebrew, the reader’s lectern in synagogue; symbolically associ- 
ated with cantors, the Yiddish phrase daven farn omud, or the 
Yinglish variant, daven for the omud, refers to a cantor leading 
prayer services. 


Yiddish, a familiar term for rabbi; used to refer to the leader of a 
Hasidic sect, used interchangeably with tsadik. 


Yiddish, the rabbi’s table; a gathering at which a Hasidic leader 
gathers together with his disciples in gender-segregated all-male 
spaces for a shared devotional experience typically including 
singing of nigunim. 

Yiddish, the class of people drawn from elite rabbinic lineages. 


Yiddish, a musical term borrowed from opera to refer to 
cantorial compositions in a heavily ornamented vocal style 
that does not have a clear pulse-based meter. 


Hebrew, master of the universe; the opening formula of address 
to God in many prayers, and thus the title of many cantorial 
pieces, including a classic recitative by Pierre Pinchik sung by 
many cantors. 


Hebrew and Yiddish, the blessing of the new moon; a special 
prayer that is added to sabbath services the week before a new 
month begins and that receives special musical treatment from 
cantors. 
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rov 
shakhris 

schmoozing 
shokhein ad 


shtetl 
shtibl 
shtikl 


siddur 


siman tov umazel tov 


simchas 


skarbove nigun 


taamey hamikra 


tallis 


trop 
tsadik 


ur alte 


vunderkind 


yehi rotzon 


yeshivah 


yeshivish 


Hebrew and Yiddish, rabbi, communal leader. 

Hebrew, the morning prayer service. 

Yinglish, chatting. 

Hebrew, he dwells forever; the beginning of the shakhris Sabbath 
morning service; typically, earlier parts of the service are led by a 
nonprofessional community member and the cantor begins their 
part of the service with this text. 

Yiddish, small town. 

Yiddish, small Hasidic prayer house. 

Yiddish, a little piece; used to refer informally to a cantorial 
composition. 

Hebrew, order; the term for the Jewish prayer book. 


Hebrew, good fortune, good luck; the title of a song performed at 
celebratory life cycle events. 


Hebrew and Yiddish, festive occasions such as weddings. 


Yiddish, sacred melody; used by cantors to describe a set of 
melodies that are used throughout the Ashkenaz diaspora and 
are considered to be very old and especially representative of the 
liturgical music tradition. 


Hebrew, Torah cantillation notation. 


Hebrew, prayer shawl worn by Jews during specific prayer 
services. 


Yiddish, the traditional Jewish system of musical notation for 
scriptural chanting. 


Hebrew, righteous one, pl. tsadikim; term used interchangeably 
with rebbe to describe leaders of Hasidic sects. 


Yiddish, ancient; used in early cantorial discourse to describe the 
older strands of Jewish prayer music in use before choral music 
reforms were introduced in the nineteenth century. 


Yiddish, child prodigy; used in Jewish musical contexts to de- 
scribe a child singer who performs professionally in a synagogue 
or on stage. 


Hebrew, may it be your will; the opening formula of address to 
God in many prayers, including the blessing for the new month 
that is a specially marked part of cantorial repertoire. 


Hebrew and Yiddish, an institution of Jewish traditional religious 
learning; a training academy for rabbis. 


Yiddish, of the yeshivah; this term is used to describe non- 
Hasidic separatist Orthodox Jews; it conveys the centrality of 
traditional Jewish textual learning to the community. 
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